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Athanasius was plainly a violent Party-Man , and the known Head of a 
Party; and is therefore no more to be depended on in Matters wherein him¬ 
self and his own Affairs were particularly concern’d than others, the like 
Party-Men , and Heads of Parties are to be in parallel Cases. And I need not 
tell the Honest and Impartial, especially in this Age of Division and Fac¬ 
tion, how little Regard is to be given to such Testimonies. 

W. Whtston, Art Historical Preface to 
Primitive Christianity Reviv'd (London, 1711), 98 
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PREFACE 


The central purpose of this study is to use modern techniques 
of historical research to probe behind Athanasius* misrepresentations, many of 
which have held sway for sixteen centuries* in order to discover the true nature 
of the ecclesiastical history and the ecclesiastical politics of the fourth century. If 
some readers feel that too much of what I have written resembles a detective 
story more than a work of history, that cannot be helped: where important facts 
have lain concealed for so long, such an investigation as I have undertaken con¬ 
stitutes an essential prerequisite for serious historical analysis. At the end, I have 
tried to show briefly how my sometimes speculative conclusions about 
Athanasius himself suggest a coherent and convincing general picture of the role 
of the Christian church and its bishops in the Roman Empire of Constantine and 
his imperial successors. 

My research would have been impossible without both institutional support 
and the opportunity to work in a consistently academic environment. In 
1983-84 the University of Toronto granted me sabbatical leave, the John S. 
Guggenheim Foundation a leave fellowship, and Wdfson College, Oxford, a 
visiting fellowship in order to write what I then envisaged as a straightforward 
analysis of ecclesiastical politics after the death of Constantine. The task of 
understanding and interpreting Athanasius* writings on his own behalf proved 
far more difficult and complex than I had suspected, so that my sabbatical year 
ended with less than half of a preliminary draft completed and with more prob¬ 
lems remaining to be tackled than had seemed even to exist at the outset. Some 
of my main ideas about the career of Athanasius were presented in a series of 
seminars in Oxford in 1984, and on several •ccasions to graduate classes in 
Toronto between 1985 and 1992: the final form of the work owes much to the 
comments and penetrating questions of these audiences. The Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada provided a small research grant which 
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has considerably hastened the completion of the final text, while the University 
of Toronto not only gave me a year’s research leave again in 199#-91, but has 
over the years deepened my insight into the modus operands of men like 
Athanasius and Constantius. 

Thar this study has taken so long to complete has enabled me to draw grate¬ 
fully on some extremely valuable work published since I began—particularly 
Hanns Christoph Brennecke’s dissertation on Hilary of Poitiers and his 
Habilitationsschrift cn the homoeans, Rowan Williams’ study of the theology of 
Arius, Alberto Camplani’s brilliant elucidation of the problem of Athanasius’ 
Festal Letters > and R. P. C, Hanson’s large posthumously published investigation 
of the theological debates of the fourth century. More^ve^ during the final revi¬ 
sion Br. Glen Thompson kindly gave me a copy of parr of his unpublished 
Columbia University disserrarion on papal correspondence of the third and 
fourth centuries. 

I am most grateful to those who have read and improved the manuscript at 
various stages. Maurice Wiles read carefully a draft of the first ten chapters in 
1988 and made many helpful comments on it. Rowan Williams and Fergus 
Millarspared precious time during the autumn and winter of 1991-92 to peruse 
the penultimate version and saved me from some serious errors, while two anony¬ 
mous referees for Harvard University Press submitted intelligent and perceptive 
reports which persuaded me to recast the final five chapters. Finally, I owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to Margaretta Fulton, who waited patiently for many years, 
selected the helpful referees, and convinced me of the necessity of changes after 1 
thought I had finished. Without such help, this would be a different, even more 
idiosyncratic book. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Athanasius cuts an impressive historical figure, although he 
lived in an age whose emperors, thinkers, and ascetics often appear larger than 
life, there is something particularly heroic about a man who could face the 
threats of Roman emperors totally uncowed and unafraid even when he stood 
apparently alone as ‘Athanasius contra mundum.’ But what precisely was the 
nature of Athanasius’ greatness? Although he owed his political standing to the 
feet that between 328 and 373 he was the bishop of Alexandria and hence the 
meiropolitan bishop of Egypt in the newly Christian Roman Empire, he could 
not have cut such an impressive figure had he nor been conspicuously lacking in 
the Christian virtues of meekness and humility. 

It is no paradox that the most penetrating and most admired portrait of 
Athanasius ever delineated in modem times comes from the pen of a man who 
detested Christianity. Edward Gibbon discerned in Athanasius ‘a superiority of 
character and abilities which would have qualified him, far better than the 
degenerate sons of Constantine, for the government of a great monarchy.’ 
Gibbon’s hostiiity toward Christianity and religious fanaticism led him to 
emphasise precisely those qualities which most set Athanasius apart fiom his 
more polished and urbane contemporaries—above all, his will-power and deter¬ 
mination, that 'force of a single mind, when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit 
of a single object,’ which Athanasius combined with an unerring political in¬ 
stinct, an unfailing judgement in knowing when to resist the emperor and when 
to yield for future advantage. 1 

Unfortunately, for all its vividness. Gibbon’s picture of Aihanasius is highly 
misleading. For once, Gibbon let his critical guard drop and relaxed his general 
scepticism about the motives for human actions. He informs the reader that ‘the 
diligence of Tillemont and of the Benedictine editors has collected every fact and 
examined every difficulty’ relevant to Athanasius’ career and that ‘we should 
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enjoy and improve the advantage of drawing our most authentic materials from 
the rich fund of his own epistles and apologies.’ That is mistaken on two quite 
different levels. Tdlemont and the Benedictine editor Montfaucon labored in ig¬ 
norance of die ancient account of Athanasius’ later career which Scipione 
Maffei gave to the world in 1738; 2 Gibbon inexplicably overlooked this new 
evidence in his main account of Athanasius and his careeq although he refers to 
it later when he readies the reigns of Julian and Jovian. Moreover, since Gibbon 
never owned a text of Athanasius, a suspicion inevitably arises that TUlemont 
may be the main source of Gibbon’s knowledge of Athanasius’ career. More se¬ 
rious, Gibbon shirked the task of asking whether Athanasius’ pleas on his own 
behalf can be treated as 'authentic materials.’ He presents Athanasius as a model 
of propriety and honesty, as a high-minded and prudent leader of genius con¬ 
stantly assailed by the false accusations and ignoble machinations of dishonest 
and mean-spirited adversaries, and he asserts that Athanasius ‘never lost the 
confidence of his friends or the esteem of his enemies.’ The last claim is patently 
false. The synodical letter of the eastern bishops at Serdica in 343 (published as 
early as 1598) both denounces Athanasius in derogatory and vituperative lan¬ 
guage and makes several specific charges that he employed violence and intimi¬ 
dation against those who opposed him. 

An impartial historian cannot simply pin his faith on the utter veracity of 
Athanasius or dismiss the testimony of his enemies without due consideration. 
This study star* from ihe presumption that Athanasius consistency misrepre¬ 
sented central facis ab»ut his ecclesiastical career, in particular about his rela¬ 
tionship with the emperor Constantine and his three sons, who ruled the Roman 
Empire after their father’s death in 337, and about his own standing within the 
Christian church in the eastern half of the empire, which Consientius ruled from 
337 to 36l. At some levels, therefore, it has a certain logical affinity with two 
books about modem figures with whom Athanasius has little in common, 
namely, A J. A Symons’ biographical study of Frederick Rolfe and Hugh 
Trevor-Roper’s investigation of the colorful career of Sir Edmund Backhouse. 3 
Not that Athanasius was a deceiver or forger on the level of a Rolfe or the ‘her¬ 
mit of Peking,’ nor alas! that a similar historical or biographical expose can be 
built up against Athanasius from original documents. It was with a far nobler 
motivation, and far more enduring success, that Athanasius imposed his version 
of events and his verdicts about individuals on cootemporaries and on posterity. 

The first modern scholar ro approach the career of Athanasius critically 
was Eduard Schwar*, who, in his seven studies ‘on the history of Athanasius,* 
published between 1904 and 1911 in the proceedings of the Gottingen Society 
of Sciences, tried to reconstruct the history of the Melitian schism and the Arian 
controversy primarily from original documents qu#t«d by Athanasius and other 
ancient writers or preserved in medieval collections. 4 Those studies still remain 
indispensable for anyone who wishes to understand the nature of the problems 
posed by our evidence f#r Athanasius’ career. Here as elsewhere, however^ 
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Schwam pronounced rather than argued: his verdicte are too often both pe¬ 
remptory and arbitrary, and his scholarship is not always impeccable. 5 Schwartz 
made no real effort to understand Athanasius either as a man or as a writer. In¬ 
stead, he denounced him as a power hungry politician concerned with nothing 
more noble than his own status, and dismissed him as an unscrupulous pam¬ 
phleteer with no regard for the truth, as ‘a politician Through and through who 
could not narrate the facts, only polemicise,’ and ‘a prince of the chuich who as 
a good politician knew the power of propaganda.’ 6 

Athanasius may often disregard or pervert the truth, but he is a subtler and 
mire skilful liar than Schwartz realised. Paradoxically, Schwartz built much cf 
his own interpretation of the fourth century upon Athanasius’ largest and most 
successful perversion of the facts—his misrepresentation of how emperors 
treated the decisions of church councils. 7 Hence the enduring value of Schwartz’s 
studies lies less hi the historical reconstruction which he proposed than in his de¬ 
termination to seek out the best evidence, to edit it critically, and to make it the 
basis for a dispassionate and objective account of ecclesiastical politics in the 
fourth century. 

Schwartz’s example inspired the critical edition of Athanasius’ works which 
Hans-Georg Opitz commenced in the 1930s but left incomplete at his death in 
1941, 8 Regrettably, historical study of Athanasius has until recently progressed 
little beyond Schwartz, whose dogmatic and ex parte assertions have too often 
been repeated as if they were fully demonstrated conclusions. In particular a 
book which hotly contested the view that Constantius was an ‘Arian’ emperor 
tamely and often uncritically accepted what Schwartz laid down as the course of 
events even where he is demonstrably in erroi; declaring that it was impossible 
either to set forth a connected account of the relevant even* or properly to in¬ 
vestigate the factual basis of the historical judgements made. 9 The brilliance of 
Schwartz has eclipsed some other modem work which oughr to receive due 
credit—most notably Archibald Robertson’s careful and derailed prolegomena 
to Athanasius’ political writings, 10 some characteristically acute observations by 
Norman Baynes, 11 and Paul Peeters’ masterly elucidation of the circumstances of 
Athanasius’ first e*ile. 12 

The reconstruction of Athanasius’ career which this study seeks to establish 
inevitably owes most to Schwartz’s seven classic papers (orar least to die five re¬ 
printed in full in his collected scholarly writings), 13 but ir seeks to build on what¬ 
ever valid results have been achieved by earlier scholars who have written about 
Athanasius and his contemporaries.* However; since it proceeds from a particu¬ 
lar interpretation of Constantine, it makes certain assumptions which some 
readers will find controversial. 15 In partial justification, it may be claimed that 
the reconstruction of the career of Athanasius offered here tends to confirm 
rather than weaken these controversial theses. 

Tlie basic chronological framework for reconstructing the career of Athanasius 
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is provided by two documents or iginally composed in Alexandria not long after 
his death and recently edited together in a single volume by A, Martin and M. 
Albert: they are the so-called Historia acephala, which derives its name from the 
title which Sdpione Maffei invented when he published it in 1738 as Hktoria 
acephala ad Athanasimn potisstmum ac rat Almandrinas pertinent, and the Fes¬ 
tal Index, which prefaces the collected edition of Athanasius’ Festal Letters. 1 * 
Both documents incorporate or draw on archival material from the arch'iepisco- 
pal records of the see of Alexandria, and both survive only in translation and 
only in a unique manuscript: neither document is infallible, and each poses dis¬ 
tinctive problems of its own. 

The H/sfria acephala survives as part of a collection of documents appar 
ently put together by a deacon named Theodosius and now preserved in a Latin 
manuscript of c. 700 in the cathedral library at Verona (Bibliotaca Capitolare 
LX (.58|, fols. 37-126, on fols. 105-112). 17 The investigations of several schol¬ 
ars, particularly C H. Turner, Schwartz himself, W. Telfex; and now A. Martin, 
have established that the Historia acephala in its present form probably repre¬ 
sents an original d^evunent drawn up in Athanasius’ lifetime which has under¬ 
gone three major alterations. 18 The four main stages in the genesis of the docu¬ 
ment that survives can be schematised as follows: 

(1) In 368, on the occasion of the fortieth ann iversary of Athanasius’ election as 
bishop, an account was composed in Greek in Alexandria which 
summarised the history of the see of Alexandria since the beginning of the 
Melitian schism in 306, concentrating on the vicissitudes of Athanasius’ 
career. 

(2) Each year until 372 someone added to the computation of Athanasius’ forty 
years as bishop on 8 June 368 the consular dales of successi ve anniversaries 
and finally in 373 the dale of Athanasius’ death (5.10). 

(3) Shortly after Athanasius’ death, probably between 385 and 412, this ac¬ 
count was expanded by the inclusion of passages dealing with the churches 
of Constantinople (1.4-7; 4.5/6) and Antioch (2.7), and by the addition of a 
chronological postscript (5.14). 

(4) C. 420 the existing text was abbreviated, combined with other documents 
which accompany it in the Verona manuscript, and sent tom Alexandria to 
Carthage, where it was translated into Latin. 

Several crirical editions of the Htstvria acephala have been published, the 
most recent by A. Martin with a long introduction, French iranslati'on, and copi¬ 
ous commentary. 1 * Martin’s introduction and commentary should be consulred 
for all historical problems in the Historia acephala which are not fully discussed 
in this book, but there is sail much of value in the systematic analysis by G. R. 
Sievers in a long paper published shortly after his death more than a century and 
a quarter ago. 20 

The Festal Index was composed to serve as the introduction to a collected 
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editi on of the Festal Letters which Athanasius wrote for each Easter between 
329 and 373, presumably by the same man who arranged, numbered, edited, 
and published the Letters as a collection or corpus in Alexandria shortly afer 
Athanasius’ death. 21 This editor described the document as 

an index of the months of each year; and of the days, and of the indic¬ 
tions, and of the consulates, and of the governors in Alexandria, and of 

all the epacts, and of those [days] which are named ‘of the gods,’ and the 

reason (a letter] was not sent, and the returns from exile. 22 

But he also appended to the chronological data of many entries other informa¬ 
tion about Athanasius’ acciviries during the year preceding the relevant Eastec 23 
The Festallndex survives only as the introduction to the Syriac translation made 
in the sixth or seventh century of a second, non-Alexandrian corpus of the Festal 
Letters , and this translation itself survives only in a single manuscript which is 
probably to be dated to the tenth century (Brit/sh Library, Add. ms. 14569). 14 
Fortunately, the historical value of the Festal Index is largely independent of the 
complicated problem of the chronology of the Festal Letters themselves. 25 

Apart from the framework provided by the Historta acepbala and the Festal 
Index , there is no systemaric and reliable anci ent account of Athanasius’ career; 
It must accordi ngly be reconstructed from materials which are all partial and 
unsatisfactory. Least problematical are contemporary documents of which the 
originals survive. The most important and cfirectly relevant are two letters in 
which opponents of Athanasius in Alexandria refer to the forthcoming church 
council of Caesarea in 334 (which never in fact met) and describe events which 
occurred in the Egyptian metropolis in 335 shortly before the Council of Tyre. 2 * 
More d ifficult to evaluate are documents preserved in collections (such as two 
letters of Athanasius in the manuscript which preserves the Historia acepbala) 
or quoted by contemporary or later writers. In the late nineteenth and early 
twenti eth centuries there was lively and sometimes acrimonious debate over the 
genuineness of many of these documents. The controversy has largely subsided 
in recent decades: hence this study accepts the basic authenticity of all relevant 
documents preserved in manuscript collections or quoted by authors of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, confining substantive discussi on of the genuineness of 
a document to those cases where there seems to be real reason to doubt whether 
what survives accurately represents what was written or said on the relevant 
occasion. 

The next place, in any hierarchy of sources, must be occupied by non¬ 
documentary evidence from the middle decades of the fourth century, princi¬ 
pally the partisan writings of Athanasius and his contemporaries. Athanasius 
was a prolific author and this study makes no attempt todo justice to his doctri¬ 
nal, homiletic, ascetical, and exegetical writings. The centre of attention will be 
those works which are sometimes called Arhanasius’ ‘historical writings,’ but 
which show a closer resemblance to political pamphlets.^These were collected 
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together after Athanasius’ death*. 28 che titles which they bear in the manuscripts 
do not come from Athanasius’ own hand, and the date of composition is in 
some casts disputed. 3he following list states the English title employed here for 
each of the most important polemical tracts and treatises which Athanasius 
wrote during the reign of Constantius, togerher with its conventional Latin title 
or dries and an indication of its date: 

(1) Encyclical Letter (Epistula encyclica or Epistula ad eptscopos ), written 
shortly after 26 March 339; w 

(2) Defense against the Arians {Apologia centra Arianos or Apologia secunda), 
probably composed in its present form in 349 and subsequently retouched, 
though never published or circulated during Athanasius’ lifetime^ 0 

{3) On the Council of Nicaea (Epistula de decretis Nicaenae synodi or De 
decretis Nicaenae synodi 04 more briefly still, De decretis), probably written 
in 352 in response » a letter from Liberius, the bishop of Rome, and ad¬ 
dressed to him** 1 

(4) Defense before Constantins (Apologia ad ConstanOum), probably com¬ 
posed in two stages, in early 353 and 357; 3i 

(5) Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya (Epistula ad episcopos Acgypti et 
Libyae), written in the spring of 356; 33 

(6) Defense of His Flight {Apologia de fuga sua or De fuga ), written in 357p 4 

(7) History of the Arians (Historia Arianorum), probably also written in 357j 35 

(8) On the Councils of Ariminunt and Scleueia {Epistula de synodis Aftmini et 
Seleudae or De synodis ), written in late 359, with some later additions. 36 

Among Athanasius’ contemporaries, the most important writers for the re¬ 
construction of his career are Lucifer^ bishop of Caralis in Sardinia, and Hilary, 
bishop of Boitiers in Gaul. Unfortunately, the violent and often hysterical dia¬ 
tribes of Lucifer contain distressingly little of real historical value that is not 
known from other sources, though that little is sometimes highly significant. 37 
Hilary, on the other hand, is a crucial and independent figure, whose place in the 
theological kaleidoscope of the later 350s has been investigated by H. C. 
Brennecke in a brill iant (even if ultimately mistaken) monograph. 38 The frag¬ 
ments of Hilary’s histotical-apologeticai work directed against the bishops 
Ursacius of Smgidunum and Vaiens of Mursa preserve many indispensable 
documents which would otherwise be completely lost, above all the long and 
revealing letter of the eastern bishops who attended the Council of Serdica in 
343. 3 * But the panegyric which Gregory of Nazianzus delivered in 
Constantinople in the year 380 contains reg^ttably little specific detail about 
Athanasius’ career* 

The standard ecclesiastical histories of the fifth century present a picture of 
the Christian church under Constantine and his sons which not only owes a 
great deal to Athanasius himself, but appears largely to derive from a tenden¬ 
tious and ofien inaccurate account composed in the reign of Theodosius. In 402/3 
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Rufinus of Aquileia published a Latin Ecclesiastical History in eleven books. 
Wto'Ie the first nine books are and profess to be a translation, with certain omis¬ 
sions and some additions, of the edin'on of his Ecclesiastical History which 
Eusebius of Caesarea published c. 325, the last two books were composed, ac¬ 
cording to Rufinus, ‘partly from the traditions of an earlier generation, partly 
from what our own memory had committed to mind.’ 41 It now seems probable 
that much of Rufinus’ account of the fourth century is more of a translation than 
he appears to admit and that, at least as far as the reign of Julian, it follows 
closely the lost Ecclesiastical History which Geiasius of Caesarea composed in 
the reign of Theodosius. 42 Rufinus’ •riginaTity (it seems) lay not in constructing a 
basic narrative history of the Christian church under Constanti ne and his suc¬ 
cessors, but in incorporating into a framework taken from Geiasius additional 
material such as the stories of the evangelisation of the kingdoms of Iberia and 
Axum. 4J Yet it does not matter much whether it was Geiasius or Rufinus (or 
some other writer) who created the basic picture of the Arian heresy and of 
Athanasius’ struggle against it which reappears in rhe works of later writers. The 
important fact is that the narrative framework which the later ecclesiastical his¬ 
torians share with Rufinus is demonstrably flawed. 44 #ne striking example from 
the reign of Constantine illustrates how badly this narrati ve framework can go 
awry: neither Rufinus nor any of his successors is aware that after his condem¬ 
nation at Nicaea In 325 Anus was pronounced orthodox by church councils on 
rwo separate •ccasbns several years apart—in 327/8 and again ui 335/6. 45 

The scbolasticus Socrates, who continued Eusebius and wrote a history of 
the church from 3t6 to 439, which he published in 439 itself or the following 
year, put out two editions of the first two books of his Ecclesiastical History. In 
the first editi on, Socrates confesses, he had too slavishly followed Rufinus, who 
committed gross errors of fact and chronology: when he discovered the writings 
of Athanasius himself, he realised the deficiencies of what he had written and 
composed a second edition quoting document freely from Eusebius, from 
Athanasius, and from the collection of documents which Sabinus, the bishop of 
Heraclca, compiled c, 370. 4 * Since the works of Eusebius and Athanasius which 
Socrates consulted survi ve, the value of many of his quotations is merely textual. 
In his youth, however; Socrates had lived in Constantinople and had conversed 
with •ne Auxanon, a Novaiianisr priest, who could remember snippets of infor¬ 
mation from the days of Constantine, such as what the emperor said to the 
Novatianist Acesius at the Council of Nicaea. 47 Hence Socrates provides circum¬ 
stantial accounts of important episodes in the troubled acclesiastical history of 
the church of Constantinople in the 330s and 340s, which enable the turbulent 
career of the bishop Paul, an ally of Athanasius, to be reconstructed in detail. 48 
Moreover, Socrates often reproduces a lost source which gave precise and usu¬ 
ally accurate dates for imperial events 4 * and he quotes some documents which 
survive nowhere else, for example, a letter of the emperor Julian to the city of 
Alexandria. 50 
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Theodoretus, bishop d Cyrrhus in northern Syria, composed his Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Histoiysome years later, but, though he appears to have completed the work 
c. 448, he prudently brought his narrative to a close in the late 420s, so that he 
avoided any obligation to write about living bishops and theologians. The mam 
value of Theodoretus’ History for the fourth century is twofold: it provides 
abundant quotations and includes important document not preserved else- 
wherejand, as a Syrian and native Syriac-speakei; Th**dorerus was able todraw 
on local knowledge and Syrian traditions to give a much fuller account of events 
concerning the church of Antioch than his predecessors. 51 

Sozomenus, a scholasticus like Socrates, was a native of Palestine who trav¬ 
eled, perhaps w’idely, before settling in Constantinople. He prefaced his Ecclesi¬ 
astical History with a dedication to the emperor Theodosius the younger^ which 
promises a history of the church from 324 to 439—which is precisely the po lat 
at which Socrates’ work ends. Sozomenus’ History is unfinished: the ninth and 
last book, which appears to have b«en composed in the first half of the year 450, 
shows obvious signs of incompleteness {it peters out in 425} and lack of styl istic 
polish. The first eight books, in contrast, are both finished and highly polished: 
So7#jpenus uses Socrates ihroughout, but he has turned Socrates’ simple factual 
prose into a grandiloquent rhetorical exposition close to the style of traditional 
histori ography, and he supplements Socrates from many other sources, particu¬ 
larly ones of a legal nature. 52 As a result, Sozomenus not infrequently reports the 
contents of important documents whose actual text has failed to survive: these 
include the formal verdict of the Council of Tyre which condemned and deposed 
Athanasius in 335, and the letter of a council held at Antioch which deposed 
Athanasius again shortly before the death C*nstans. 53 

Philostorgius, whose Ecclesiastical History closed with events of 425, stands 
apart from Rufinus, Socrates, Iheodoretus, and Sozomenus. For Philostorgius 
was a Eimomian who defended the good name and orthodoxy of Arms. 51 The 
original text of Philostorgius’ work has perished, but both a brief summary and 
fuller ex-cerpts from the pen of Photius in the ninth centuiy liave permitted the 
identification of extensive fragments and paraphrases in a variety of Byzantine 
texte, 53 especially the Passio Artemi , long ascribed to one John of Rhodes, but 
recently attributed to John of Damascus and edited among his works. 56 

One of Philostorgius’ lost sources is of the greatest importance—the so- 
Mlled Artan historiographer of the middle of the fourth c«ctury identified by P. 
Ratiffol, 57 whose fragments, derived from authors as diverse as Jerome and 
Michael the Syrian, Joseph Bidez printed as a separate appendix. 51 The precise 
vantage-point of this lost historian can be defined quite closely: H. M. Gwatkin 
noted long ago that he was a homoean and that both Theodoretus and the Pas¬ 
chal Chronicle appear to have used him extensively for their accounts of the per- 
secuti'on under Julian, while H. C. Bcennedce has recently built on Gwatkin’s 
observations to construct a strong case ftir dating h*im to the late 360s and re¬ 
garding him as the first known c#ntinuat#r of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History 59 
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Such are the principal sources for reconstructing the career of Athanasius. 
Yet many other writers besides those already named preserve itemsof reliable in¬ 
formation, and all the relevant evidence needs to be assessed on its merits, what¬ 
ever its date. The political and military narrati ve of the history of the Roman 
Empire between 353 and 378 by Ammianus Marcelfinus includes notices of the 
arrest in 355 of Liberius, the b'ishop of Rome, for supporting Athanasi us, and of 
the death of his rival George in Alexandria in 361.*° Around 400, Sulpicius 
Severus found space in his brief chronicle of world history for accounts of both 
Athanasius and Hilary of Poitiers., which supply the basic narrative of the Coun¬ 
cil of Anminum in 359 and many valuable details concern ing the ecclesiastical 
history of the previous decade. 61 

Unfortunately, the hagiography of Athanasius appears to be virtually worth¬ 
less as historical evidence for his career. 62 On the other hand, two ninth-century 
sources make explicit statements about the 340s which deserve to be accepted as 
reliable, even though found in no earlier extant texts—namely, that the sophist 
Asterius attended the ‘Dedicati on Council* of Antioch in 341, and that Ossius 
held a council in Corduba to confirm the decisions of the Council of Serdica. 63 

The subject of this investigation is the political career of Athanasius and its his¬ 
torical context. It will be aiguad that his career is a unique phenomenon which 
could have taken the course it did only in the Constantinian empire—between 
the Council of Nicaea and the accession of Theodosius. Of set purpose, no at¬ 
tempt is made to tackle the complex and intricate problems posed by many of 
the theological, ascetical, and hagiographical writings transmitted under the 
name of Athanasius except insofar as they axe directly relevant to his career or to 
his standi ng within the church of his own day. It may be hoped, however, that a 
new reconstruction of Athanasi us’ career will lead to a deeper understanding of 
his personality, thought, and theology, 64 
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Athanasius was born at the very end of the third century, the 
earliest and best evidence for his dare of birth stands in the Feetallndex, which 
states that his election as bishop of Alexandria on 8 June 328 was challenged on 
the grounds that he had not yet attained the canonical age {Index 3), Since the 
minimum age for ordination to the priesthood was probably then thirty years 
(equivalent to twenty-nine, on inclusive reckoning!, 1 while Athanasius was only 
a deacon when his predecessor died, he may well have turned twenty-nine very 
shortly afrer his consecran on—which would fix the summer of 299 as the prob¬ 
able dare of his birth. Whether that precise calculan on is correct or not, the re¬ 
luctant test'imony of the Festal Index must outweigh a larer tradition which puis 
his birth in 295. 2 For an independent monastic tradition confirms that the new 
bishop’s age was a matter of acute controversy at the time of his election. 3 
Athanasius emerges into history as the protege of Alexander who became 
bishop of Alexandria shorrly after the emperor Licinius put an end tm the ‘Great 
Persecution/ which had begun in spring 303 and which, according to a plausible 
if unverifiable report, claimed six hundred and sixty lives in Alexandria alone 
during its first eight years before the ‘palinode* of Galerius. 4 A pleasing story 
current by the end of the fourth century relates that Alexander discovered him as 
a boy on the beach, playing with his friends at bei ng a bishop. It was the anniver¬ 
sary of the martyrdom of Petet, the predecessor of Alexander, who bad been ex¬ 
ecuted in late November 311. Alexander construed the coincidence as an omtn 
and took the boys into his household to give them an education. Athanasius dis- 
played exceptional promise, and as s##n as his age permitted, he became a dea¬ 
con and Alexander’s trusred assistant. 5 

'Hie story carries the clear implication that Athanasius came from a humble 
family in the Egyptian metropolis. The inference is confirmed by the emper#r 
Constant us: in 346 he referred to the city as Athanasius’ ‘ancestral hearth’ 
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( Apol. c. At: 51.2) and eleven years later ridiculed his ignoble origi n {Apol. ad 
Const . 30.3/4). Hence Athanasius himself can be believed when he protested to 
Constantine that he was a poor man {Apol c. Ar. 9.4). About his family very 
little is known. Athanasius mentions an aunt who died not long after his expul¬ 
sion from the city in 339: he accuses his enemies of trying to prevent her receiv¬ 
ing a proper burial, which friends provided by concealing her identity [Hist Ar. 
13.2). And Socrates reports that in 365/6 Athanasius spent four months in hid¬ 
ing in hTsfamily's ancestral funerary monument. 4 

Athanasius received a thorough grounding in the scriptures and in biblical 
exegesis, which formed the basis of his thought and writings throughout his life. 
His education, however; probably did not include close smdy of the classics of 
Greek literature. The panegyric on Athanasius delivered in Constantinople in 
3S0 by Gregory of Nazianzus, h imself a cultivated and learned man, and at the 
time bishop of the imperial capital, makes it clear that Athanasius’ education 
was primarily religious. Gregory proclaims that he studied non-Christian mat¬ 
ters only enough to avoid seeming either to be totally unacquainted with them 
or to have decided to despise them out of sheer ignorance. 7 

large claims have sometimes been made for the culture of Athanasius—that 
he not only knew Plato well, but also quotes Homer, imitates Aristotle, and 
models his Defense before Constantins on Demosthenes, 8 or that he was in the 
habit of employing traditional rhetorical techniques wherever they might prove 
helpful. 9 But Athanasi us names Plato only three times in the whole of hisconsid- 
erable oeuvre , and the three passages which he adduces are three of the most 
celebrated and widely known passages in antiquity—the opening scene of the 
Republic, the account of creation in the Timaetss, and the comparison of the 
statesman to a steersman in the Poltticus. 10 Most of the passages which were 
supposed to illustrate his wide learning came from the fourth O ration against 
the Arlans, which is not by Athanasius at all. 11 Athanasi us did not compose and 
order his works according to contemporary rhetorical theory, not even the De¬ 
fense before Constant us , which is expressly constructed as a forensic speech,” 
Naturally, the structure and method of argument of this work correspond in cer¬ 
tain ways with Aristotle's analysis, but rhar does not suffice to show that 
Athanasius consciously employed traditi onal rhetorical methods. 1 ' The contrast 
with writers ike lertullian or Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus 
would in itself be decisive, 14 but an even more telling comparis#n is available 
from Kgypt itself. Both the Letter to the Monks by Serapion of Thmuis and the 
Encyclical Letter of Athanasius' successor Peter use traditional rhetorical de¬ 
vices such as anaphora, parallelism, alliterati on, and assonance toa degree never 
found in any of Athanasius’ writings, even the most elaborate. 15 

The general culture of Athanasius refleas the milieu in which he grew up: in 
Alexandria a Christian education had been available for more than a century. 14 
Athanasius regarded himself as the product of a Christian, primarily biblical, 
education which taught him that what is needful for salvation is ’the study and 
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true knowledge of the scriptures’ and 4 a good life and pure soul and virtue in 
Christ.’ 17 Virtually everyth ing that he wrote is closely based on scriptural texts. 18 
His philosophical culture can be measured from two interconnected treatises, 
which he wrote early n His career to establish his credentials as a theologian 
possess ing a certain acquaintance with Greek philosophical thought 19 

The pair of treatises, Against the Pagans and On the Incarnation of the 
Word, belong to a literary genre of Christian apologetics already outmoded in 
the society in which Athanasi us grew up. They undertake to show that belief in 
Christ is not unreasonable. Athanasius assumes and asserts Aat Christian theol¬ 
ogy has triumphed over pagan philosophy: the wisdom of the Greeks is cfap¬ 
pearing and the demons no longer possess their former power. 20 Athanasius ap¬ 
propriates the language and ideas of Greek philosophy without embarrassment, 
and he expresses his position easily in the prevailing terminology of Middle 
Platonism. 21 But the main topic around which the exposition revolves is the 
Christian’s spiritual growth: since Athanasius holds that knowledge of God 
must come through Christ, he concentrates on the doctrine of redemption and 
its essential presupposition—that Christ is both truly God and truly man. 

The lack of an obvious polemical moti ve (in contrast to the almost contem¬ 
poraneous Preparation for the Gospel and Demonstration of the Gospel by 
Eusebius of Caesarea, which are cfirect^d against Porphyry’s Against the Chris - 
tiansf 1 inevitably raises two questions about the author’s purpose: why did 
Athanasius write? and for what audience? The two treatises Against the Pagans 
and On the Incarnation of the Word continually address a friend who is pre¬ 
sented as having already embraced Christianity. 23 This procedure seems to imply 
that the audience which Athanasius envisaged was primarily Christian. More¬ 
over, Athanasius explicitly asserts that the works of his teachers were not avail¬ 
able to h'rra when he wrote. 24 That sounds Tike an indication that he wrote 
Against the Pagans and On the Incarnation of the Word outside Alexandria, 
and has encouraged the inference that he composed them in exile in the Wsst. 
But the intellectual, or rather geographical, perspecu ve and horizons of the au¬ 
thor of ihese works appear to be those of someone writ'ing in Alexandria and 
ignorant of, or at least uninterested in, the WesL 25 Hence, if Athanasius wrote 
the two treatises outside Alexandria, then he might have written them during his 
journey tothe Council ofNicaea in 325, when he spent several weeks in an envi¬ 
ronment which was less Christian than his narive Alexandria. For the rwo trea¬ 
tises appear to be designed, at least in parr, as a specimen eruditioms to demon¬ 
strate to the world that the young deacon who was clearly being groomed as the 
next bishop of Alexandria deserved his place at Alexander’s side, 26 

The Against the Pagans and On the Incarnation of the Word conspicuously 
fell to refer explicitly to the Arian controversy. Hence the problem of dating the 
double work has almost always been presented as a choice between a date c. 
318, before the views of An us were proscribed, and the period of Athanasius’ 
exile in Trier between the winter of 335/6 and the summer of 337, 27 and power- 
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ful statements have rocently been made both for a date shortly before the Coun¬ 
cil of Nicaea and for the traditional date of c. 336. 21 A new proposal will per¬ 
haps do justice to the competing arguments for both these dates, 

Athanasius* work shows some clear affinities to Eusebius* Tbetphany, which 
was composed c. 325, and it has been claimed that its author therefore read and 
copied Eusebius' text. 29 But many of the parallels could be due to independent 
use of traditional apologetic material. 30 On the other hand, the overall argument 
of the Against the Pagans and On the Incarnation of the Word is unusually his¬ 
torical for Athanasius, and some of the individual arguments run closely parallel 
to Eusebius. 31 Hence the double work creates a strong impressi on that it was 
written with Eusebius’ Theophany in m ind to argue a similar general thesi s from 
a different theological viewpoint 3 * It may be, therefore, that Athanasius wrote it 
between 325 and 328 in order to establish his credentials as a worthy successor 
of Alexander as bishop of Alexandria—and deliberately avoided polemic 
against other Christians or any allusion to current controversies within the 
church. 33 

Athanasius is sometimes regarded as both bilingual and bicultural, equally at 
home in Coptic and ki Greek. Hence his theology can be considered to represent 
a fusion of Coptic literalism and Hellenic spiritualism. 34 For it seems to be an 
obvious inference from the time that he spent in exile among the monks of Up¬ 
per Egypt that he must have been fluent in the nat’ive Egyptian language of the 
majority of the monies, 35 and the preservation of so many of his homiletic and 
ascetical works in Coptic seems to make it plausible to suppose that he com¬ 
posed at least some of them in that language. 36 Hence Athanasius has been de¬ 
scribed as a ‘Coptic writer’ who was also the leader of a bilingual or essentially 
Coptic church. 37 Such interpretan ons cannot perhaps be totally excluded cn a 
priori grounds, and it must be conceded that a large proportion of Christians in 
rural Egypt probably could not understand Greek, 38 Yet it is cerrain that the 
Coptic versions of all the works of Athanasi us which survive are translations 
from an original Greek text, even where the Greek original has been lost. 39 
Athanasius the Coptic patriarch appears to be an anachronistic creation of later 
hagiography. There is no good evidence that he ever wrote in Coptic—and given 
the abundance of work that survives from his pen, there can be little probability 
eithen On the other hand, Athanasius may on occasion have written in Lain, 
since he spent more than eight years in the Lathi-speaking pans of the Roman 
Empire, where he would have needed to use Latin to persuade westerners to 
support his cause. 40 

Athanasius corresponds in certain particulars to the unflattering stereotype 
of the quarrelsome Egyptian current in the Greco-Roman world. 41 The educated 
classes of the Roman Emp ire would never have recognised in him a fellow mem¬ 
ber of ihe cultured elite. The early and rel'iable evidence consistently indicates 
that Athanasi us was a man of the people. He was not a sdon of the local aristoc¬ 
racy of the Greek metropolis of Egypt, born into a leisured and cultivated milieu. 
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Nor was he by birth a member of the rural peasantry of the Egyptian country¬ 
side. Yet there is a sense in which he straddled the Greek and native Egyptian 
worlds which met in Alexandria. 42 His low class origin gave him a lack of inhi¬ 
bition which was to serve him well during a long life of conf Ect. 

In 325 the deacon Athanasius accompanied Alexander to the Council of Nicaea, 
where he attended on his bishop during the debates 43 and presumably made the 
acquaintance of bishops from outside Egypt who were to be his political allies in 
later days. The Council of Nicaea tackled a large agenda, from voluntary castra¬ 
tion to the jurisdiction of metropolitan bishops and the dale of Easter. 44 But the 
two most serious and most pressing problems which the council attempted to 
solve concerned Egypt, which was troubled by both schism and doctrinal dis¬ 
pute. 

During the ‘Great Persecution/ the bishop Peter had withdrawn from Alex¬ 
andria, perhaps when Maximinus, who began to rule the East in May 3t5, in¬ 
tensified the persecution of the Christians. Melitius, who appears to have been 
recently elected bishop of Lycopolis in place of an aposute, stepped in to per¬ 
form Peter’s dneies, including the ordination of priests. 45 The b ishop of Alexan¬ 
dria objected, then, when he subsequently returned to the city, convened a 
synod, and excommunicated Melitius (Apo/. c. Ar. 59.1), As persecution contin¬ 
ued, Melin'us wasdeported to the mines of Palestine, where he organised a schis¬ 
matic ‘church of the manyrs.’ In 311 the dying Galerius ordered thecessarion of 
persecution, and Melitius returned to Egypt, where he organised a separate net¬ 
work of local churches. 46 Papyri illustrate the extent of his success: by 334 there 
existed a Meliuan monastery at Hathor ‘in the eastern desert of the Upper 
Cynopolite nome’ in Middle Egypt, Melitian cells in the Thebaid, and a network 
of Melitian sympathisers in Alexandria itself who could provide lodging fxr 
their confreres. 47 

Arius represented a diallenge of a different orden Shordy after Alexander 
became bishop of Alexandria in 313, the Libyan Arius established a reputation 
as a popular preacher at the Church of Baucalis, close to the harboc 4 * By cus¬ 
tom, and presumably because of the size of the city and its large Christian popu¬ 
lation, the priests of Alexandria were licensed to preach, each in his own 
church. 4 * Arius, therefore, enjoyed an independence which mere pries* in most 
other cities lacked, and he used *he opportunity to advance his own theological 
views. 

Controversy still attaches (and will probably always continue t* attach) to 
the origin and the precise nature of Arius’ views, for it is not at all easy to sift 
authentic repor* cf his theology from hostile misrepresentation, and Arius him¬ 
self restated and modified his opinions more than once. 50 Moreover; the histo¬ 
rian confronts a problem of terminology and must be sensitive to the risk of 
anachron/sm. Can the term ‘Arianism’ legitimately be used at all for historical 
analysis, given its demonstrable origin as a derogatory party label? And if ihe 
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term ‘Arianism’ is used, should it be defined as the dis» nctive theology of Arius 
himself, or does anyonecount as an ‘Arian’ who considered rhat Arius > views lay 
within the permissible range of views which the church could tolerate, whether 
or not he himself shared them? No fourth-ctntury thinker who is normally re¬ 
garded as an ‘Arian* or ‘Neo-Arian’ would ever have applied the term to himself. 
The label was a term of abuse: Arhanasi'us and iiis allies habitually employed a 
broad definition which turned all their enemies into ‘Arians.’ In the early middle 
decades of the fourth century, the crucial political (and perhaps theological) di¬ 
vide lay between those who considered Arius an utter heretic who must be ex¬ 
pelled from the church and those who thought that his views, at least when he 
dropped one or two cxireme formulations, fell wirin' n the limits allowed by the 
traditional teaching of the church, within what Eusebius of Caesarea defined as 
‘ecclesiastical theology.* 51 Those who took the former view had no hesitation in 
branding all those who took the latter view, indud’ing Eusebius of Caesarea, 
‘Arians* or ‘Ar’ian madmen,* bur that does not justify the continued use of the 
term by a modern historian who strives for objectivity. 5 * 

Whatever their precise nature, Arius* views provoked objection, and a com¬ 
plaint was lodged with Alexander. 53 Arius responded by submitting to his 
bishop, in his own name and that of a group of other pries* and deacons of Al¬ 
exandria, a statement which cla’imed that his views reflected both traditional 
teaching and Alexander’s own. 54 Since Arius refused to mocfify his opinions, the 
bishopconvened a council of about one hundred bishops from Egypt and Libya, 
which repudiated Arius’ novel views and excommunicated all who shared 
them. 55 

Alexander had miscalculated if he thought that Arius could be cowed or eas¬ 
ily suppressed. The Libyan priest possessed powerful friends outside Egypt. Be¬ 
fore long Arius had gained the support of important bishops in Palestine and 
Syria and was able to claim that Alexander had anathematised Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Theodotus of Laodicea, Paulinus of Tyre, Athanasius of Anazarbxis, 
Gregorius of Berytus, Aetius of Lydda, and almost all rhe bishops of the East for 
sharing his view that rhe Fadier pre-exists rhe Son in a non-temporal sense. He 
wrote to Eusebius, the bishop of Nicomedia and a habitue of the conn of the 
emperor Lic'tnius, whom he saluted as a fellow pupil of the late Lucian of 
Antioch, urging him to support one who was being persecuted for holding theo¬ 
logical views which were perfectly acceptable. 56 The dispute between the bishop 
of Alexandria and the Alo«ndrian priest soon engulfed the whole of the eastern 
church. Councils of bishops weighed in on Arius’ side: reports survive of a coun¬ 
cil in Palestine convened by Paulinus of Tyre, Eusebius of Caesarea, and 
Pairophilus of Scythopolis, and of one in Bithynia. 57 For his pare, Alexander 
wrote to Alexander, the bishop of Byzantium, and even (it is reported) to 
Silvester, the bishop of Rome. 58 Moreover; ir appears that after Arius had vindi¬ 
cated himself outside Egypt, he returned to Alexandria and organised Arian con- 
venucles in the city, not without violence. 59 
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The young Athanasius was soon given an opportunity to show his native 
skill and mettle in polemic. Two circular letters sent from Alexandria in the 
name of Alexander survive from early in the controversy over Arius. Ihe one is 
a letter to ‘our beloved and most respected fellow workers of thecatholic church 
everywhere/ while the other is addressed to a single fellow bishop Alexander 
who is stated by the only ancient writer to quote the letter to be the bishop of 
Byzanrium/°The hand of Athanasius has been detected in both lem is; the lattet; 
for example, uses the image of the Arians dividing the robe of Christ which his 
executioners had left whole (John 19.23-24). That was a novel idea at the time 
when the letter was written, but it became one of Athanasius* favorite images for 
schism and heresy/ 1 The two letters, however^ are so different in vocabulary, 
style, and method of argument that it is hard to suppose them the work of a 
s ingle writer and it is the circular leiter which reflects the style and thought of 
Athanasius/ 1 The letter to Alexander strives after grandiloquence, but lacks in¬ 
tellectual sharpness and precision, and its writer commits the tactical mistake, 
which could be disastrous in any controversy, of venturing too many positi ve 
statements about the content of his own theology. The author is presumably the 
bishop of Alexandria himself/ 3 The circular letieq in conrrast, appears to show 
the hand of Arhanasi us: it is a far more effecti ve and tightly argued composition 
which adm irably succeeds in attacking the theology of Arius without setringout 
a contrary position containing any novelties to provoke disquiet cr resistance/* 

At some stage in the controversy, Licinius prohibited the convening and 
holding of councils of bishops—possibly on the recommendation of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia/ 5 In 324, when Constantine conquered the East, the suspended 
quarrel flared up again with even fiercer intensity. Constantine wrote to 
Alexander and Arius urging them not to quarrel, since they differed only on eso¬ 
teric points of theology and philosophy, not over the central teneis of the divine 
law, and he sent his letter to Alexandria with a trusted envoy, apparently #ssius 
of Corduba, whom he instructed to try to reconcile the parties,* 6 Despite a coun¬ 
cil at Alexandria [Apol. c. Ar. 74,3/4,76.3), Ossius' mission failed, and a great 
council was called to meet in Ancyra. 

As Ossius returned tocourt, he discovered that the church of Antioch, whose 
bishop Philogom us had died on 2$ December 324, 67 was in disorder. Ossius pre¬ 
sided over a council of more than fifty Oriental bishops, which elected 
Eustathius to succeed Philogonius and attempted to settle libe affairs of the 
Antiochene church. The council also adopted an intricately phrased creed, and 
provisi onally excommunicated three prominent bishops who refused to accept it 
as the true apostolic teaching necessary for salvation: they were Thaadotus of 
Laodicea, Narcissus of Neronias, and Eusebius of Caesarea. But the decisions of 
this council of Antioch were merely provisional until ratified by the forthcoming 
'great and holy council at Ancyra.* 64 

Constantine taansferred the impending council to Nicaea/* The excommuni¬ 
cated bishops rehabilitated themselves, and the council began to discuss the 
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theological issues raised in the controversy over Arcus. Debate dragged on until 
a creed was produced which its framers expected to be totally unacceptable nmt 
only to Arius but also to his principal supporters. Constantine, however offered 
an interpretation of its wording which most of those who sympathised with 
Arius could accept, and all the bishops present signed the creed except the two 
Libyan bishops associated with Arius (Sacundus of Ptolemais and Theonas of 
Marmarica), who departed into exile, together with Arius himself and some 
priests who refused to repudiate his views. 70 

The Meiitian schism required less rigorous measures. The Council of Nicaea 
attempted to reintegrate the Meiitian clergy into the catholic church of Egypt It 
accepted the status of Meiitius himself as bishop of Lycopolis, and it accepted 
the priests whom Meiitius had orda’ined as validly consecrated. Rut it forbade 
Meiitius to perform further ordinations, and declared that the Meiitian clergy in 
any locality were to he subordinate in rank to those orda ined under Alexander 
of Alexandria. On the other hand, if a Meiitian priest acknowledged 
Alexander’s authority, he should have full clerical privileges. Moreover if the 
congregation wished it, and if the bishop of Alexandria agreed, then such a 
priest might replace a priest of the catholic church who died. 71 

The Council of Nicaea did not bring peace to the church either in Egypt or 
elsewhere. Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicaea had subscribed to the 
creed, but not to the anathemascondemning Arius and the specific beliefs attrib¬ 
uted to h‘mu The council ordered them to conform, but allowed them time for 
compliance. Three months later Eusebius and Theognis communi cated with cer 
tarn Alexandrians in conflict with their bishop (either Melitians or followers cf 
the schismatic Colluthus). Constantine declated that, by the decisions made at 
Nicaea, the two bishops had forfeited their sees, and he invited their congrega¬ 
tions to select new bishops. 72 Within two years, however, the allies cf Arius 
gamed an ascendancy in the eastern church and prepared for his ceadmission to 
communion. Eusebius of Caesarea played a central role. He presided over a 
council at Antioch in 327 which deposed Eustathi us for moral turpitude and re¬ 
placed him with Paulinus of lyre. The same council deposed Asclepas cf Gaza 
[Apol. c. Ar, 45.2), and probably also another five bishops of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine—Euphration of Balaneae, Cymatius of Palms, Cymatius of Gabala, 
Carterius of Antaradus, and Cyrus of Beroea {Fug, 3.3; Hist. Ar. 52), 7i All were 
replaced by men of whose opinions Eusebius presumably approved, and even 
though neither Pauinus nor his immediate successor lived long, the metropoli¬ 
tan see of Antioch was by 330 safely in the hands of Flaccillus. 74 

When Eustathius had been removed, it was not long before Arius, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, and 'flie#gjiis expressed their desire to be reunited with the 
catholic church. Arius and his fellow priest Euzoius submitted a statement of 
their beliefs: Constantine inspected it and submitted it to the Council of 
Nicomedia, which he had summoned to put an end to the Meiitian schism. The 
council met in Dicember 327 (or possibly January 328) with the emperor 
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present. It readmitted lo communion Arius and Euzoius, Eusebius and 
Theognis, and it laid down fresh measures for integrating the Melit’ian clergy 
into the catholic church of Egypt. 75 

Constantine endorsed the decisions of the Council of Nicomedia. But 
Alexander of Alexandria had declined to come, and he now refused to readmit 
Arius to communion with himself or the church in Egypt. He may have been 
willing to receive Melin'an clergy back into the •cclesiastical hierarchy, but he 
refused any compromise of Arius and sent Athanasius to court with a letter 
when the emperor persisted in urgi ng his reinstatement. 76 While Athanasius was 
absent, Alexander died on 17 April 328 {Index pc). Athanasius hurried back to 
Alexandria to find some fifty-four bishops, suppotters of both Alexander and 
Meliiius, deliberating over the choice of a bishop to heal the schism. On 8 June 
328, before a common decision was reached, six or seven bishops went to the 
Church of Dionysius and consecrated hmi bishop of Alexandria. 77 
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ATHANASIUS AND CONSTANTINE: 
HISTORY AND APOLOGIA 


Athanasius was to occupy the metropolitan see of Alexandria 
for nearly forty-five years, until his death on 2 May 373. Bur his tenure was nei¬ 
ther unchallenged nor uninterrupted. The Melitians elected a rival bishop of 
their own, and Athanasius was at once compelled to defend his position. For 
more than seven years he was successful, but he spent the last cgh*en months 
of the reign of Constantine in exile in Gaul. Although Athanasius was allowed 
to return in 337, he was soon deposed, and the Cappadoci an Gregory replaced 
hum as bishop of Alexandria from the spring of 339 until his death h June 345. 
Athanasius returned again from exile in 346 and performed his episcopal func¬ 
tions for more than a decade. But George, another Cappadocian, was appointed 
to replace him in 349, and in 356 Athanasius was again removed from his see: 
George came to Alexandria, and until December 361 he was the officially 
recognised bishop of the city. After George was lynched, the theological oppo¬ 
nents of Athanasius elected a successor who laid daim to the see of Alexandria 
for the last dozen } r ears of Athanasius’ life—and occupied it for several years 
after his death. 

This checkered career, which was in fact considerably more complicated 
than it appears in brief summary, not only depended on politi cal and theological 
alignments within the Christian church in the East, but also reflected a kaleido¬ 
scope of politi cal changes. Foi; hetween 328 and 373, the balance of political 
power changed constantly as a senes of emperors ruled and divided the Roman 
Empire. 

Until 337 Constantine was sole emperor of an undivided empire. From the 
summer of 337 until the spring of 34f, his three surviving sons divided the em¬ 
pire into three: Constantimis, the only emperor whom Athanasius ever knew 
well (from his exile in Trier in 335-337), claimed a general hegemony, but con¬ 
trolled only Britain, Gaul, and Spain; Constantius ruled the whole of the East in 
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an arc from Cyrenaica t# Thrace; and Consigns, situated between his elder 
brothers, administered Italy, Africa, and most of the Balkans, includ ing Greece. 
In 340 Constaniinus invaded the territory of Consians, and on his defeat 
Constans became master of all his territory. In 350 Constans was killed and the 
usurper Magnentius tried to take control of all that he had ruled. In this attempt 
he was unsuccessful, and by the late summer of 353 Constantius had reunited 
the whole of the emp ire under a single regime. To help in governing such an ex¬ 
panse of territory, he appointed two Caesars, Gallus, who resided in Antioch 
from 351 to 354, and Julian, whom he sent to Gaul in the winter of 355/6. In 
360/1,no longer content with his subordi nate status, Julian asserted his equality 
and independence, but a civil war was averted by the death of Consiamius on 3 
November 361. For the next twenty months, as sole emperor Julian set out to 
undo the Constaminian reformation, until he died in battle in Persia. In June 
363 the Chrisrian Jovian, elected as emperor to extricate the Roman army from 
danger; reversed Julian's religious policies. When Jovian soon died, the brothers 
Valeninian and Valens became joint emperors and, in the summer of 364, parti¬ 
tioned the Roman Emp ire between them, after agreeing that neither would inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of the othec Athanasius died before either Valentinian or 
Valens, and hence before the accession of Theodosius marked the end of the 
Constantinian empire, under which the whole of his long episcopal career had 
been played out. 

Athanasius* vicissitudes between 328 and 373 were throughout closely 
linked to these political changes. But his deaTings with ConsMntine, who had 
become ruler of the East in 324 and was thus the first emperor whom he encoun¬ 
tered as bishop, are betrer attested than most parts of his career after 337, largely 
because his Defense against the Arians gives so full an account. Investigation of 
Athanasius' careeq theiefore, may most appropriately begin with a juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the details of his political sruggles between 328 and 337, so far as they 
can be ascertained, with his selective and often mislead ing presentati on of the 
same events. 

The new bishop wrote at once ro Conscant'ine announcing his election, whi ch he 
represented as a unanimous choice by the people of Alexandr ia, and he quoted a 
decree of the city-council as proof. 1 The shocked Melitians proceeded to elect a 
bishop of their own. From the start of his episcopate, therefore, Athanasius 
faced a war on two fronts—m Egypt, against the Melitians and a rival bishop of 
Alexandria who claimed his see, and outside Egypt, against the allies of Arius, 
who wished to complete his rehabilitation by securing his return to Alexandria. 

The struggle was long and complicated. Athanasius, like Alexander before 
him, refused requests from both Eusebius of Nicomedia and Constantine him¬ 
self that he receive Arius and his followers back into communion [ApoL c. Ar. 
59.4 -6). He also used force against the Melitians. They thereupon sent a delega¬ 
tion of bishops to Nicomedi a to request imperial permission to meet peaceably. 
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Eusebius befriended the delegation at court, obtained them an audience with 
Constant'ine, and in the summer of 330 formed an alliance with them whicli 
proved powerful enough ultimately to send Athanasius into exile. 2 

Soon after this alliance had been made, and allegedly at the instigation of 
Eusebius, some Melitians accused Athanasius of demanding that they supply 
linen tunics to him, as if to do so formed part of their tax obligation to the state 
( Apol . c. Ar. 60.1/2). Probably withdrawing to the Thebaid ( Index 2), 3 
Athanasius sent two pr iests to court to plead he case [Apol, c. A * 603/4). After 
his return to Alexandria, as he was traveling through the Mareoa's, there oc¬ 
curred an incident which was to haunt Athanasius for two decades. His trusted 
henchman, the priest Macarius, smashed die chalice and overturned the altar 
used by one isebyras, a priest ordained by Colluthus, whose preiensions to be a 
bishop the Council of Alexandria in 324 had rejected {Apol. c. Ar. 63.1-4). 

In the winter of 331/2, presumably summoned by the emperor (or conceiv¬ 
ably at his own request), Athanasius appeared before Constantine to face four 
charges {Festal Letter 4.5; Apol. c. Ar 60.4; Index 3). The Melitians reiterated 
the charge of extortion and alleged chat Macarius had broken the chalice of 
Ischyras on the orders of Athanasius. It was also claimed that Athanasius had 
been elected b ishop below thecanonical age and that he had bribed Philumenus, 
who was magister offiderum at the time of the Council of Nicaca—a charge 
which may be connected with die fact that one of Constant ine’s bodyguard was 
accused of plotting to assassinate the emperor. 4 

Constantine listened to both sides and dismissed the charges against 
Athanasius, who returned to Alexandria in triumph before Easter {which fell on 
2 April in 332} after writing an exultant letter from court to the Christians of 
Egypt {Festal Letter 4; Index 3). Soon afterward he visited the Libyan Pentapolis 
(Index 4), probably to ensure that Arms gained no foodiold there. The interven¬ 
tion provoked Arius 'into committing some act of indiscreti on which was con¬ 
strued as schism and infuriated the emperor, who denounced him in a long and 
abusive letter designed for publication. 3 

Arius 5 allies continued to try to dislodge the bishop of Alexandria. The 
Melitians wrote to Ganstentine repeating the charge that Athanasius had 
ordered Macarius to break the chalice of Ischyras, and they now added 
the more serious charge chat he had arranged the murder of Arsenius, 
the bishop of Hypsele ( Apoi. c. Ar 63.4). In the spring of 334, the emperor 
instructed hi's half-brother Dalmatius, who was residing at Antioch and 
administering the East with the title of censor to investigate the charge of 
murder {Apol. c. Ar, 65.1) and t# bring the matter before a council of 
bishops which was to meet at Caesarea in Palestine.* Eusebius of Nic*- 
media traveled to Syria hw the projected council {Apol. c. Ar. 65.4), and the 
Melitians in Egypt made preparations. 7 Athanasius, howevej; refused to 
attend. Instead, having *aced Arsenius and discovered him alive and in 
hiding at Tyre, he wrote to the emperor; who canceled the Council of Caesarea 
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and reaffirmed his confidence in Athanasius f ApoL c. Ar. 65. 3/4,68). 

The enemies of Athanasius soon made yet another attempt to unseat h im. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia persuaded the followers of Melitius, Colluthus, and 
Arius to write a joint letter to Constantine making several charges against 
Athanasius, including new allegations that he had used violence to secure com¬ 
pliance with his wishes and to coerce opposition within Egypt. Constantine or¬ 
dered a council of bishops to meet in Tyre to put an end to the protracted dis¬ 
pute. The comes Flavius Dionysius, a former governor of Syria, was to supervise 
the conduct of the council and to keep ordei; and all interested parties were to 
attend, whether they wished to do so or not.* 

When the council opened, probably under the presidency of Flacillus, the 
bishop of Antioch, 9 h is accusers depicted Atlianasius as an overbearing prelate 
who systematically employed violence in the affairs of the church. Callinicus, the 
Melitian bishop of Pelusium, and Ischyras repeated the charge that Athanasius 
had ordered a chalice to be smashed and a bishop’s throne destroyed. In addi¬ 
tion, they asserted, Athanasius had wronged both their persons. He bad often 
imprisoned Ischyras, and he had once persuaded the prefect Hyginus to im¬ 
prison him with a false accusation of th rowing stones ar the emperor’s image. 
He had dep*s»d Callinicus, who was undoubtedly a bishop of the catholic 
church since he had baen in communion with Alexander of Alejaandria; had re¬ 
placed him with the priest Marcus, simply because Callinicus refused to commu¬ 
nicate with him until he could dear himself of the suspicion of breaki ng the chal¬ 
ice; and had arranged for CalTinicus to be arrested by soldiers, tortured, and 
tried. Five other Melin'an bishops (Euplus, Pachomius, Isaac, Achilleus, and 
Hermaeon) also complained of violence against their persons: having obtai ned 
election as bishop by trickery, Athanasius had assaulted and lnprisoned them 
for their honest beliefthat his election was invalid. ,0 The Melitians justified their 
conduct concerning Arseni us on the grounds that the charge of murder; though 
in fact mistaken, was a reasonable deduction from the known fads that 
Piusianus, a bishop under Athanasius and doubtless acting on his orders, had 
burned Arsenius’ house, beaten Arsenius himself, and kept him bound in a hut. 
The Melitians contended that when Arsenius then disappeared, it was reason¬ 
able to conclude that he had been murdered on Athanasius’ instructions," 
Athanasius and his Egyptian supporters contested the charges. The council, 
therefore, decided to send a commission of enquiry to the Mareotis. 1 tscoraposi- 
tion inevitably produced bitier controversy. The majority chose six members, 
each of whom die Egyptian bishops at the council rejected as biased—Theognis 
of Nicaea, Matis of Chalcedon, Theodorus of Heradea, Maredonius of 
Mopsuesiia, and two young Pannonian bishops, Ursacius of Singidunum and 
Valens of Mursa, whom Athanasius later alleged to have received their first in¬ 
struction in the Christian faith from Arius, presumably while he was in exile in 
Dlyricum c. 330 [Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 7). Despate a caution 
from Dionysius to proceed with fairness, the majority persisted. The commis- 
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sion took Ischyras and went to Egypt. Here too written protests were registered 
relating to the conduct of the commission and to the facts of the case (. Apolc. 
Ar. 73.2-81.2). 

While the commission was conducting its investigation in Egypt, the Council 
ofTyre adjourned to Jerusalem, where the same bishops dedicated the magni fi¬ 
cent new Church of the Holy Sepulchre in mid-September and once again admit¬ 
ted Arius to communion as a holder of orthodox theological views. 12 They then 
returned to Tyre and completed the rr business. The comm ission of enquiry pro¬ 
duced a summary of their findings. They complained that Athanasius had re¬ 
moved potential witnesses, but they found the charge that Macarius had broken 
the chalice oflschyras on his orders to be susta ined by adequate and convincing 
evidence. The council accepted the report and deposed Athanasius, who had al¬ 
ready departed from Tyre [Apol, c . Ar. 82.1; Apol. ad Const. 1.3)—on a raft, 
secretly and under cover of darkness in order to evade the soldiers guarding die 
harbor. 13 

The grounds stated for Athanasius’ deposi tion comprised four counts: first, 
his flight betrayed his guilt,* second, his refusal to present himself at Caesarea in 
334 showed contempt for b«tb emperor and church councils; third, he had 
brought a gang of ruffians to Tyre, who disrupted the business of the council 
while he abused his fellow bishops; and fourth, the commi ssion sent to Egypt 
had found the charge of breaking the chalice abundantly proven. 14 The council 
received the M«litians into communion, reiterated the orthodoxy of Arius, and 
appointed a new bishop of Alexandria (H/sf. Ar. 50.2). Unfortunately, no evi¬ 
dence repom h'is name. He might conceivably have been Pistus, who had long 
been associated with Arius, 15 or else John Archaph, the Melitian leader since the 
death of Melitiusand bishop of Memphis. However if either of these men had in 
fact been nominated by the council, Athanasi us would surely somewhere have 
let slip some jibe about the abortive and hence discreditable nomination. It is 
m#re probable, therefore, that Athanasius was replaced by Heraiscus, whom a 
papyrus attests as the Melitian bishop of Alexandria in the summer of 335 16 — 
and about whose very existence Athanasius preserves a studied silence in all his 
writings. 

Athanasius’ enemies could guess his destination. Six leading b ishops, there¬ 
fore, took the decisions of the council to Consmntinople in person—Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, Theognis of Nicaea, Patrophi'lus of Scyrhopolis, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Ursacius of Singidunum, and Valens of Mursa {Apt/, c. Ar. 87.1). 
They arrived in the imperial capital to find that the emperor had already, in ef¬ 
fect, annulled their carefully planned condemnation and deposition of 
Athanasius. 17 

Athanasius arrived in Constantinople on 3t October {Index 8). Constantine 
happened to be absent from the city. As the emperor returned co 6 November; 
Athanasius accosted him, informed him that his enemies were again attempting 
to disgrace him on false charges, and begged to be allowed to confront them in 
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his presence. Constantine granted the request and summoned the bishops at 
Tyre to come to court at once so that the case of Athanasius could be decided 
fairly. He did nor yet know (he wrote) what the council might have decreed, but 
he suspected that hostility had obscured the rruth, and he informed the bishops 
thar they needed to prove their impartiality [Apol. c. Ar. 86.2-12): he thus, by 
implication, rendered null and void the condemnation which the Council of 
Tyre had pronounced against Athanasius after his departure. 

Within a few hours after Athanasius had accosted Constantine and per¬ 
suaded him to write this letter Eusebius of Nicomedia and hi's five companions 
arrived from Tyre, as did five Egyptian bishops {ApoL c. Ar. 87.1/2). The en¬ 
emies of Athanasius could see that there was now little point in presenting the 
decisions of the council to an emperor who had disallowed them in advance. A 
new charge was needed. Eusebius accused Athanasius of treasonably threaten¬ 
ing to prevent the gran ships from sailing from Alexandria to Constantinople. 
Constantine demanded an answer to the new charge, uttering threats. 
Athanasius bewailed and denounced the slander: bow could a private citizen 
who was a poor man be so powerful? Eusebius swore that the bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria was rich, influential, and unscrupulous (Apol. c. Ar. 93J4). He doubtless 
also reminded Conscantine of Athanasius’ long intransigence toward Arius, 
whose orthodoxy the Council of Jerusalem had recently reaffirmed. When 
Athanasius lost his temper and warned Constanti ne that God would ultimately 
judge between them,the emperor sent him to Trier 15 He did not, however; de¬ 
pose him from his see *r formally try him he merely suspended him from his 
duties pending further investigation. 1 * Athanasius left Constantinople for Trier 
on 7 November [Index 8) still technically bishop of Alexandria. 

The efale of Athanasi us in 335 was not the normal exile imposed by an em¬ 
peror on a bishop who had been condemned and deposed by a church council. 20 
Although Constantine gave the deci sions of councils of bishops legal force, for¬ 
bidding provincial governors to countermand them, on the grounds that the 
priests of God weie more trustworthy than any magistrate, 21 and thereby bound 
himself too to accept the decisions of councils, he nevertheless reserved to him¬ 
self the right to decide whether a particular gathering of bishops was a properly 
constiruted council whose decisions were to be regarded as divinely inspired. 
Moreover, he both claimed and exeicised the right to summon a council of bish¬ 
ops, to refer matters to it, and to define its agenda, Thus he fait himself empow¬ 
ered to acquit a bishop of any criminal charges made against him, but not to 
convict him: the conviction and consequent deposition of a b ishop were the ex¬ 
clusive right and prerogative of a council of his peers. Constantine^ treatment of 
Athanasius in 331/2 and 333/4 falls into this pattern precisely. In 331/2 he sum¬ 
moned Athanasius to ceurt, heard him at Psammathia, and dismissed the 
charges against him. Under nocircumstences, however, would theemperor have 
pronounced him guilty and deposed him. Had he decided that there was a prima 
facie case against Athanasi us, he would have convened a council of bishops to 
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try him—as in fact he did in 333/4 wh«n he first instructed the censor Dalmatius 
to investigate the charge that he had ordered the murder of Arsenius, then sum¬ 
moned a coundi of bishops to meet in Caesarea, but dissolved the council as 
soon as he was convinced of Athanasius’ innocence. On 6 November 335 
Constantine disallowed the verdict of the Council of Tyre, which had not 
reached him, on the grounds that the council had not acted in accordance with 
the normal canons of fairness and impartiality -and the subsequent banishment 
of Athanasius to Gaul did not alter that ruling at all. 

Twenty years later Athanasius provided a tendentious, but not #o#ally mis- 
leading, descripti on of the situation durug his first exile: 

As a result of slander by the Euseb'ians, 22 [Coustantine] sent the bishop to 
Gaul temporarily on account of the savage hostility of those who were 
plotting against him—this the blessed Constantinus, the present 
emperor’s brothei; made clear after the death of his father as is show'll by 
his letters—but he was not persuaded to send the Eusebians the bishop 
whom they themselves wanted: on the contrary, he both prevented them 
though they wished [to send one] and restrained them with a terrible 
threat when they attempted [to do so]. ( Hist. Ar. 50.2) 

Although the bishops at Tyre had named a successor to Athanasius, the emperor 
refused to accept the validity of this appointment or to install the designated suc¬ 
cessor in Alexandria ( Apol, c. Ar. 29.3). Such actions imply that Constantine 
considered the depositi on of Athanasius to be null and void. 

The anomalous situation persisted as long as the emperor lived. Despile 
riots, despite a request from the monk Antony, Constantine refused to recall 
Athanasi us. In letters to the church of Alexandria and to Antony, he justified his 
refusal by describing Athanasius as a troublemaker whose condemnan on by a 
council of bishops he could not simply set aside at his own whim. At the same 
time, however, in a show of evenhandedness, he checked the Melitians when 
they triad to occupy the places to which the Coundi of Tyre had given them title, 
and he exiled John Archaph. 23 Until Constantine died, Athanasius* status re¬ 
mained highly ambiguous. The derisions cf the Council of Tyre had no legal 
force: therefore Athanasius was still the rightful bishop of Alexandria. On the 
other hand, the emperor had exiled him to Gaul, where he was compelled to re¬ 
main until the emperor should decree otherwise. 

The account which Athanasius gives of his career as bishop from 328 to 335 in 
h*i sDefeme against the An'ans is not, and was not intended to be, complete and 
straightforward. It does, howeveq purpart to be a truthful account, and it 
quotes a plethora of documen* to illustrate the esteem in which Constantine 
held Athanasius and the dishonesty of the enemi es who attacked him. Although 
Athanasius probably composed the Defense against the Arians in approximately 
Its present form in 349, he had compiled the dossier of documents relating to his 
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career between 328 and 335 no later than 338, and had almost certainly drafted 
the extant account of these years before the summer of 341. 2 * Its historical value 
% immense, for without the Defense against the Aria ns the true course of 
Athanasius’ dealings with Consrantine cmild never he reconstructed. Nonethe¬ 
less, it is both necessary and instructive to ask how Athanasius selected the facte 
and marshaled the documents in order to present himself in a favorahle light. 

Ihe introduction is compressed and obscure. Athanasius passes rapidly from 
the origin of the Melia'an schism (306) to the alliance between Eusebius of 
Nicomedia and the Melitians (in 330). He is at pains to conceal the fact that the 
Council of Nicomedia in December 327 pronounced Arius orthodox and read¬ 
mitted him to communion. A covert allusion to that council has nonetheless es¬ 
caped his vigilance. He compla'ms; 

Five months had not yet passed, and blessed Alexander died; but the 

Melitians, who ought to have remained quiet and to have been grateful 

that they had been received back at all, Tike dogt unable to forget their 

vomit, began again to disturb the churches. (59.3) 

What are these ‘five months*? Either a lacuna musr be postulated in an otherwise 
sound text, or the five months represent the period between the Council of 
Nicomedia in the winter of 327/8 and the contest over who should be elected 
bishop of Alexandria after the death of Alexander on 17 April 328. 2J Athanasius 
wishes to establish the character of each of his two groups of adversaries at the 
outset. Meiitius was a schismatic whom Peier had deposed in a council of Egyp¬ 
tian bishops for many misdemeanors, including sacrifice during persecution 
(59.1). Nevertheless, the ecumenical council at Nicaea recei ved the followers of 
Meiitius back into communion at the same time as it definitively branded Arius 
and his followers as heretics (59.3). Athanasi us, therefore, claims that he had 
been prepared to accept the Melitians umil they allied themselves to the Arians, 
with whom no possibility of compromise existed (59.4/5). Ihroughout h isca- 
reer Athanasius proclaimed a single simple principle when dealing with those 
whom he considered Arians; ‘the heresy which attacks Chris: has no commun¬ 
ion with the catholic church* ( 60 . 1 ). 

Athanasius is even briefer on the accusations against him hi 330/1 and 
331/2. The accusations are described merely to introduce two letters of 
Constemine: the first imperial letter ‘condemning lsion [who was one of 
the accusers] and summoning me to appear before him,’ has unfortunately 
dropped out of the text as transmitted in the manuscripte (60.3), but the second, 
written in 332, survives in full (61/2). Constanrine wrote to the congre¬ 
gation of the catholic church in Alexandria urging them to love one another 
and to put aside all hatreds. He bitterly denounced those who were disturb¬ 
ing the peace of God’s people (that is, the Melitians). Although the wicked 
have wasted the emperor’s time and deserve to be expelled from the church, 
they have not prevailed against the bishop of Alexandria. Athanasius, so 
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the emperor asserts as his firm conviction, is truly a man of God. 

Athanasius now rums to the troubling matter of the broken chalice (65/4). 
The Melitians had made no headway in the Marcen’s and all the churches were 
at peace, when a certain Ischyras, a known malefactor tried to lead his village 
astray by pretending to be a priest. The properly ordained priest of the place in¬ 
formed Athanasius, who was visiting the area, and he sent the priest Macarius 
w th him to sununon Ischyras. The two of them found Ischyras lying sick and 
instructed his father to lell him to desist from doing what had been reported to 
them. When Ischyras recovered, he joined the Melitians, and they communi¬ 
cated with the Eusebians, who then concocted the story that Macarius had bro¬ 
ken a sacred chalice together with the story that Arsemus, whom they them¬ 
selves were hiding, had been murdered on Athanasius’ orders. Ischyras, who 
was not a priest at all, came to Athanasi us in distress at the calumnies invented 
by theMelitiansand submitted an apology in writing. It deserves to be quoted in 
full: 

To blessed papa Athanasius, Ischyras greets you in the Lord. 

When I approached you, lord bishop, wishing to belong to the chuzch, 
you reproached me for what I had said before, as if I had taken this step 
of my own volition: for this reason, I present to you in writing this de¬ 
fense, so that you can know that I did so because violence had been done 
to me and blows laid upon me by Isaac, Heraclides, Isaac of Letopolis, 
and those with them. Tak'rng God as my witness for this, I humbly submit 
that I know full well that you did none of the things which they have al¬ 
leged. For neither did any breaking of a chalice occur nor did an over¬ 
turning of the holy table take place, but they, by using violence on me for 
thispurpose,compelled me to make all these allegati ons. I have made this 
defense of myself toyou and have handed it over to you in writ'ing, choos¬ 
ing and claiming my right to be one of those who gather together under 
your authority. I pray that you flour ish in the Lord. (64,1/2) 

Ischyras presented his declaration to Athanasius in the presence d six priests 
from different villages in the Mareotis, three deacons from Alexandria, and 
three from the Mareotis (64.3). It is a very significant document. Given Ischyras* 
persistence in his accusation over many years, this retraction is much more likely 
to have been obtained by violence than the original complaint against 
Athanasius. 2 * One internal feature appears to stamp it as undoubtedly fraudu¬ 
lent. Ischyras here proclaims that no cup was smashed, no altar overturned. 
Now Athanasius’ main line of defense against this charge of sacrilege was to 
argue that, since Ischyras was not a properly ordained priest, his hut cannot 
have contained either a consecrated chalice or an alisr; that the presence of a 
catechumen at the time of the alleged assault proved that the eucharist was not 
being celebrated; and that Ischyras hunself was so ill that he was confined to bed 
and hence unable to conduct divine service at the relevant time. 27 The implica- 
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tion of this line of defense is that Iscbyras was assaulted, even if the assault did 
not technically involve sacrilege. 

Another Tine of reasoning also leads to the conclusion that an assault did in 
fact occur. Ischyras was a follower of Colluthus, who styled himself a bishop 
and may have been a dissident Melitian (12.1, 76.3), 28 and he was acting as 
priest of a conventicle of Colluthians in the Mareotis close to Alexandria. 
Athanasius h unself admits that when he heard oflschyras as he was touring the 
Mareotis, he sent the priest Macarius to deal with him (63.3): it must be sus¬ 
pected that Macarius was not merely instructed to summon Ischyras, as 
Athanasius daims, but to take appropriate measures—and hence that the 
Melitians were in substance correct to assert that, when Macarius broke up a 
service conducted by Ischyras, he did so on Athanasius* orders. 

Athanasius deals next with the charge that he murdered Arsenius. 
Constantine ordered the censmr Dalmati'us to investigate, but the agents of 
Athanasius discovered Atsemus and produced him before Paul, the bishop of 
Tyre. Constantine then stopped ‘the c#urt of the censor' (which must be identi¬ 
cal with the aborti ve Council of Caesarea in 334, which Athanasius nowhere 
mentions), and ordered Eusebius and his accomplices, who were on their way to 
the East, to return (65.1-4). Athanasius quotes the full text of five letters: 

(1) Alexander of Thessalonica to Athanasius congratulating him on ibe expo¬ 
sure of the plot of John Atchaph; 

(2) Pirnies, priest of the monastery of Ptemenkurkis in the Antaeopolile nome, to 
John warning him that the agents of Athanasius have discovered that 
Arsenius is alive and asking him not to accuse Athanasius; 

(3) Constantine to Athanasius expressing indignation at the charges brought by 
the ‘perverse and lawless Melirians* and urging fan to publish this vindica¬ 
tion d himself; 

(4) Arsenius to Athanasius submitting to his authority and requesting to be ad¬ 
mitted to communion with the catholic church; 

(5) Constantine to John accepting his reconciliati on with Athanasius and invit¬ 
ing him to c*me to court. (66-70) 

The Council ofTyre receives even more lavish treatment. That was necessary 
because, when successive Councils of Antioch between 338 and 341 reiterated 
the earlier verdict, they appealed to the findings of the commission of enquiry 
which visited the Mareotis in September 335 as having established that 
Athanasius was indeed guilty of sacrilege because Macarius had broken the 
chalice •flschyras on his orders. 29 Athanasius needed to discredit the Council of 
Tyre, not because its verdict was the legal basis of his exile in either 335 or 339, 
but lest Christians everywhere regard the sacrilege of which the Council ofTyre 
found him guilty as automatically disqualifying him from discharging the func¬ 
tions of a bishop. Since Ischyras became a bishop in the Mareotis and in that 
capaci ty sethis name to yet another condemnation of Athanasius in 343, 30 bare 
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denial of the crime would not suffice. Athanasius needed to cfiscredt the process 
by which he had baen found guilty. 

Athanasius depicts the Council ofTyre as conducted with violence and by a 
secular official. The comes Dionysius was sent with a bodyguard for the 
Eusebians, Macarius was sent to Tyre bound and in military custody, and 
Athanasius was compelled to attend and dragged about by soldiers (71.1/2, 
72.1, 82.1). When the council met, the comes presided, the Melidans accused, 
and the Arians sat in judgement: Athanasius, therefore, withdrew from them ‘as 
from an assembly of treacherous men’ (Jeremiah 9.2). To bear out his assertion 
that the Council of Tyre proceeded improperly, Athanasius quotes an array of 
documents to prove each of the central points: 

(1) A list of his clergy which Melitius submitted to Alexander.” Since this list 
does not contain the name of Ischyras, he cannot have been a priest: thete- 
fore Athanasius’ accuser ought never to have received a hearing—as 
Athanasius pointed out at the time (72.6). 

(2) A submission made by sixteen priests and five deacons of the church cf Alex¬ 
andria to the commission of enquiry (73). Since the commission brought 
with them Ischyras, but not Macarius or Athanasius, the dergy of Alexan¬ 
dria requested to be present during their investigations: by refusing this re¬ 
quest, the comm issioners have revealed the'irpattiality, and the clergy loyal 
to Athanasius are entering a protest in order to contest their findings before a 
future ‘genuine counciL’ 

(3) A letter of the dergy of the Mareotis (fifteen priests and fifieco deacons) to 
the Council ofTyre (74/5). The clergy explain that Ischyras was certainly not 
a priest: he cla imed to have been ordained by Colluthus, but a council held at 
Alexandria in the presence of Ossius of Corduba had declared his •rdinaiion 
invalid. The charges are all fraudulent, since nochalice was broken, no altar 
overturned either by Athanasi us himself or by any of his associates, and the 
commissioners are proceeding improperly, obtaining evidence against 
Athanasius only because Philagrius, the prefect of Egypt, is threatening wit¬ 
nesses with violence. 

(4) A subm ission of the same, dated 8 September 335, to Philagrius, the prefect 
of Egypt; Flavius Palladius, curiosus palatinus ducenarius ; and Flavius 
Antoninus, biarchus centettarius of the praetorian prefects (76). The dergy 
of the Mareotis assert on oath that Ischyras is no priest, that he has no 
church, and that no chalice was broken, and they ask the addressees to for¬ 
ward their declaration to the emperor. 

(5) A letter of the bishops of Egypt to the whole council (77). Athanasius’ sup- 
potrers claim that the council is dominated by his enemies, that their own 
test imony is unjustifiably rejected, and that the proposed membership of the 
comm ission of enquiry is improper. 

(6) A letter of the same forty-eight bishops to Flavius Dionysius, lepeating the 
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same complaints and requesting him to intervene (78). 

(7) A letter in the name of all the bishops of the catholic church present in Tyre 
to.Dionysi'us asking for the case of Athanasius to be referred to the emperor 
(79). 

(8) A letter of Alexander ofThessalonica to Dionysius objecting to the member¬ 
ship cf the commission of enquiry (80). 

(9) A letter ofDionysius to Eusebius and his associates (81: quoted only in part). 
Dionysius informs the bishops of the protests by Athanasius and Alexander 
and reminds them cf his earlier advice that members of the commission be 
chosen by unanimous vote. 

One vital document is missing. The full minutes of the interrogations which the 
commissioners conducted would show how, though the commissioners 
prompted, though the prefect uttered threate, though soldiers brandished drawn 
swords, witnesses nevertheless testified that lschyras was lying ill at the time of 
the alleged assault, that the charges against Athanasius were false. The enemies 
cf Athanasius accordingly suppressed the minutes. To no avail, since Rufus, 
who made the record, can vouch for their contents. Extracrs, however were 
later senttojulius, the bishop of Rome, and he transmitted them to Athanasius, 
whose enemies aic nvw furious because he obtained and read what they wished 
to conceal (83). 

Athanasius has mentioned his flight from Tyre. Before he conrinues his story, 
be digresses to denounce the bishops who repaired from Tyre to Jerusalem fin 
fact, on the emperor’s preying invitation) and readmitted Arius to communion. 
He quotes the beginning of thei r synodical letter to show how those who con¬ 
demned him were prepared to overturn the decisions of the ‘ecumenical council’ 
(84). And he explains how lschyras wasset up as a bishop in the Mareolis,quot¬ 
ing a letter cf the catbolicus to the exactor ordering that a church be built for 
him. It was a reward for making his false accusation (85). 

To conclude, Athanasius returns to himself. He quotes the letter in which 
Constantine angrily summoned the bishops from Tyre, summarises the inter¬ 
view in which the emperor exiled him to Gaul, and quotes the letter of 17 June 
337 in which Constantinus Caesar commended h’lmto the Christians of Alexan¬ 
dria (86/7). By a singular coincidence, the letter of 6 November 335 survives in 
two versions, for the text given by Athanasi us n#t only shows m'inor divergences 
of wording fr«m the version which Gelasius of Cyzicus reproduces, but also 
lacks phrases and even sections which Gelasius quotes. 52 What is the explana¬ 
tion for the discrepancies? On general grounds, it might seem obvious that it 
would have been foolish and r isky for Athanasius to tamper with a document 
which many of his contemporaries had seen, and hence that Gelasius, who was 
writing c. 475, must have uterpolated and rewritten the genuine text preserved 
by Athanasius. 33 That diagnosis will not accotint for the actual variants. More¬ 
over^ since the letter was ovemken by even* very soon after its composition 
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(probably within twemy-four hours), it is unwise to assume that it circulated at 
all widely until the publication of the Defense against the Mans gave it cur¬ 
rency. 

The passages which stand in Gelasius alone contain some genuinely 
Constantinian phrases which recur in other speeches or letters of the empero^ 34 
and the minor variant in at least one passage betray clear evidence that 
Athanasius has tampered with the text, if only at a superficial level. Gelasius’ 
Constantine writes: 

As I was entering, after an imperial progress, our eponymous and all- 
fortunate Constantinople... 

The corresponding passage in Athanasius reads: 

As 1 set foot in our eponymous and all-fortunate patria of Constantinople 
(he happened at the time to be riding a horse).., 

Despite modern editors who print the parenthesis as if it were parr of 
Constantine’s letter 35 the words ‘he happened at the time to be ridi ng a horse’ 
clearly cannot have stood in the original document, but must be an editorial ad¬ 
dition by Athanasius. More important, since Constanrine’s patria was in the 
Balkans, he is not likely to have called his new city of Constantinople his patria 
without making the metaphor or conceit obvious. 3 * Furthermore, the imperial 
processus is independently attested: Constantine was at Nicopolis on 23 Octo¬ 
ber 335, 37 and Athanasius had been in the capital since 30 October waiting for 
his return {Index 8). On technical grounds, therefore, Gelasius deserves the pref¬ 
erence in this passage. 38 

The fact that Athanasiusomi* the concluding sentence in Gelasius naed have 
no sinister significance: some of the document quoted in the Defense against the 
Arians are curtailed, and Athanasius could have left it out without any imputa¬ 
tion of bad faith. 3 * But a long section in the middle of the letter offers substantive 
divergences which cannot so easily be explained away. The text in Athanasius 
offers a brief account of the exchange which ensued after the bishop accosted 
the emperor: 

So 1 neither spoke to him at that moment of time nor admitted him to 
conversation. But as he continued to ask to be heard, while I refused and 
almost ordered him to be driven away, with greater freedom he claimed 
that he wanted nothing else from us except your arrival, so that he could 
lament what he has suffered out of necessity with you present. (86.8) 

Gelasius presents an Athanasius who is ‘in grief and mourning’ when he con¬ 
fronts Constantine; 

'We saw the man so humbled and cast down that we fell inta unutterable 
pity for him when we realised that he was that Athanasius, the holy sight 
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of whom is sufficient to compel even the pagans to worshi p the God of 
the universe. 

The Constantine of Gelasius refers in angry but inexplicit language to his sum¬ 
mons to Athanasius in 331 and his dism'issal of the charges against him then and 
continues: 

But n*w a second time, speaking more freely, he cries out that a second 
assault has been made on him worse than the first, requesting nothing of 
us except your arrival to us, which he has requested so that he can lament 
what he has suffeied out of necessity with you present. 40 

The text quoted by Gelasius does not m ince words when describing the bishop’s 
pitiable condition when he accosted the emperor or the violence of his assevera¬ 
tions. In Athanasius’ version of the letter the shatp phrases are softened and 
made vaguer. It may be concluded that Athanasi us has suppressed and altered 
phrases and clauses which he found pa inful to recall or impolitic to reproduce. 41 

‘Violence begets violence.’ The chance find of a papyrus undoes much of 
Athanasius’ plead’ing on his own behalf. A private letter survives, never intended 
for publication, from the Melirian Callistus in Alexandria to two priests at a 
Melitian monastery in the Upper Cynopolite nome. 42 On 20 May 335 (Callistus 
relates) the bishop of I-etopolis came to dine in the camp with the bishop 
Heraiscus, who is attested only here, but whom the context identifies as the 
Mektian bishop of Alexandria. 43 Supporters of Athanasius came to seize 
Heraiscus and his guests, bur they were hidden by soldiers in thei r living quar¬ 
ters. The supporters of Athanasius, however; came across four Melirian monks, 
whom they beat and almost killed. They then raided the hospice where the 
Melitians horn outside Alexandria were lodging, and kidnapped the five whom 
they found there until the praepositus of the camp ordered their release. The 
piaeposrtus apologised to Heraiscus for the attack, in which soldiers of the dux 
and of the camp had participated, but he did nor allow the Melitians to see their 
bishop nor the bishop to leave the camp. It was Athanasi us’ policy to send bish¬ 
ops who would support him to Tyre, butto detain his opponents in Alexandria, 
by force if necessaiy. He shut one bishop in the meat-market, a priest in the 
prison of the camp, and a deacon in the main prison of the city. Besides these 
explicitly reported facts, the letter seems to assume that Heraiscus himself had 
for some thne not been at liberty to leave the camp. 

Despite his protestati ons of innocence, Athanasius exercised power and pr*- 
tacted h is position in Alexandria by the systemati c use of violence and intimida¬ 
tion.* 4 The papyrus of 335 documents in detail one small episode in which he 
coerced his opponents and used violence in an attempt to prevent them from at¬ 
tending a church council. That was not an isolated misdemeanor; but a typical 
example of the means by which bishops of Alexandria maintai ned their power 
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in the Christian Roman Empire. If the violence of Athanasius leaves fewer traces 
in the surviving sources than similar behavior by later bishops of Alexandria like 
TheophUus, Cyril, and Dioscorus, the reason is not that he exercised power in a 
different way, but that he exercised it more efficiently and that he was successful 
in presenting himself to posterity as an innocent in power, as an honest, sincere, 
and straightforward ‘man of God.’ 



IV 


A JOURNEY TO CAPPADOCIA 


Constantine died on 22 may 337. within four weeks on ins 
death, an imperial ukase restored all exiled bishops to their sees. The order was 
issued in the name of all the emperors (presumably including the Caesar 
Dalmati us, as well as the diree sons of Constantine), but Constantius had no 
part in undoing his father’s policies. The initiative belonged to Constantinus, 
though he doubtless acted on the advice of the exiled bishop of Alexandria, who 
had been resident in his capital of Trier since the winder of 335/6. 

Athanasius refers t# the restoration of the exiled bishops as a joint action of 
Constantinus, Constanrius, and Constans {Hist. Ar. 8.1). Yer he nowhere quotes 
the formal act which had legal force. Instead he quotes a private letter of recom¬ 
mendation which Constantinus wrote in his name alone on 17 June 337 ‘to the 
people of the catholic church of the dry of Alexandria.’ Athanasius (the letrer 
recalled) bad been sent to Gaul as a temporary measure and partly for his own 
safety. Consranttne had always intended to restore the bishop to his proper 
place, but death prevented him fr#m fulfilling his intention. His son and succes¬ 
sor therefore, gave effect to his wishes and was sending the great man back to 
his welcoming flock {Apol. c. At: 87.4-7; Hist . Ar: 8.2). 

Athanasius left Trier at once. But he did not travel to Alexandria by the 
quickest or most direct route. There was political and ecclesiastical business to 
perform on the way. Coustantnis must be conciliated, or at least moH'ifred, and 
Athanasius had an audience with him at Viminacium in the province of Moesia 
Superior {Apol. ad Const. 5.2). The outcome of the interview is unknown; in¬ 
deed, the bare fact of ite occurrence is known only because Athanasi us let slip a 
single passing allusion to it many years later. The historical context, however; is 
dean 

Constanti'us was on his way from Constantinople toconfer with his brothers 
in Pannonia. 1 The three sons of Constantine were proclaimed Augusti on 9 Sej>- 
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tember 337, presumably when they met together: shortly before that date 
Dalinatius, their colleague as Caesar, and all other possible dynastic rivals had 
been killed, most of them in Constant inople, with Constantius conniving at at 
least not preventing their slaughter. 2 When he met Athanasius, therefore, 
Constantius had weightier matters on his mind than ecclesiastical politics. The 
empire, divided in 335 into four parts, one for each of the Caesars, now needed 
to be reallocated between the three sons of Constantine. In the event, it was 
Consians, strategically situated between his older brothers, who emerged with a 
large increase of territory. 3 Constantinus claimed primacy in the new imperial 
college, but even if his two younger brothers acknowledged his pre-em'inence 
(which is not at all certain), it can have represented little more than an empty 
formality. 4 Constantius acquired the diocese of Thraciae, but soon the Persian 
war; which bis father had bequeathed him, required his constant attention. F#r a 
dozen years from 338, Constantius prosecuted war on the eastern frontier: 
Anubch was his principal residence, and he usually spent his winters in Syria, his 
summers on campaign in Mesopotamia. 5 In 337, however, before he returned to 
Syria—and perhaps even before he conferred with his brothers—another m li- 
mry emergency had claimed Constantius’ attention. Constantine had recon¬ 
quered territoiy north of the Danube, originally annexed by Trajan, but aban¬ 
doned during the tumultuous years of the mid-third century. 6 Soon after his 
death these conquests were again overrun, even though Constantius cam¬ 
paigned against the Samiatians, apparently in 337, and was believed by loyal 
subjectt to have won a victory over them/ 

Athanasius was keenly aware of Constants’ pressing political and military pre¬ 
occupations, and he made full use of his opportunity. Some years later his en¬ 
emies at the Council of Serdica described his activities during the summer of 337 
with a vivid sense of outrage: 

He reached Alexandria from Gaul after a very long time ... Throughout 
the whole of his return journey he overturned churches, restored con¬ 
demned bishops, promised to some hope of returning to their sees, and 
consecrated unbelievers as bishops by means of fisticuffs and murder by 
pagans, even though the existing bishops were alive and renamed guilt¬ 
less [of any crime]. He paid no respact to the laws and pinned all on 
desperation, so that he seized the churches of Alexandria by force, by 
murder by war.* 

The sober facts behind this diatribe are that Athanasius aided his friends and 
opposed his enemies in a context of violence. Athanasius himself later unwit¬ 
tingly identified one of the episodes about wliich complaint was made. 
Aloander, the aged hishop of Constantinople, who had held the see of 
Byzantium, later Constantinople, for twenty-three years, died ki the summer of 
337/ Athanasius was in Constantinople shortly after the disputed election 
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which followed Alexander’s death. The Christians of the imperial capital were 
almost evenly divided between those who fervently upheld the Nicene formula 
and those who were sympathetic to the views of Arius: the former supported 
Paul, a young priest who had recently cm me to the city; the latter the elderly 
Macedonius, who had long been a deacon of their church. Alexander left a 
document comparing the two men, in which he declared a strong preference for 
Paul as a teacher and a virtuous man. Paul was duly elected and consecrated. 
Since the suppotters of Paul did not wait for their choice to be ratified by the 
bishops of adjacent sees, as custom demanded, it seems probable a priori that 
Athanasius was one of the required trio of bishops who consecrated Paul as 
bishop of Constantinople. When Constantius returned from Pannonia, he was 
enraged at the election and had it overturned. A council of bishops from the sur¬ 
rounding prov inces deposed Paul and replaced him with Eusebius of 
Nicomadia, even though Macedonius, whom Paul had advanced to the priest- 
h#*d, supported his bishop (Hist. Ar. 7.1). 10 

By this juncture Athanasius had left the imperial capital. He traveled post¬ 
haste, but found time to intervene in ecclesiastical matters in Syria, Phoenice, 
and Palestine. 11 The beneficiaries of his assistance (it may be conjectured) in¬ 
cluded Asclepas, the bishop of Gaza: he had been exiled in 326, he was now en¬ 
titled to return to his s*e, and he subsequently joined Athanasius in exile in 
Rome. Athanasius entered Alexandria again on 23 November 337 (Index 10). u 
His enemies had perhaps already taken the first steps toward deposi ng him and 
installing a successor, for a council of bishops met during the w'mter of 337/8, 
probably in Anti och while Constantius was in the city, 13 to depose Athanasius 
and name a new bishop of Alexandria. 

Ihe central and unshakeable testimony for the abortive attempt to depose 
Athanasius in the w'mter of 337/8 is provided by the synodical letter of a council 
of bishops held in Alexandria to exonerate him—a council sometimes unhappily 
misdated t* 339” Hu's council of bishops from the Egyptian provinces met in 
the Egyptian capital in 338 and declared Athanasius innocent of the charges 
which his enemies had brought against him In order to vindicate himself, 
Athanasius later quoted the synodical letter of this council, which indicates, at 
least in outline, the dingers which beser him after his return from exile ( Apof . c, 
Ar. 3-1 9). 

Ihe party of Eusebius (so they are styled) convened a council of bishops 
(3.2). Since the Alexandrian letter voices no complaint about the membership of 
the council at Anti och, it was probably a large and representative conclave of 
bishops from throughout the eastern provinces. The charges agai nst Athanasius 
included both old ones, which the Council of Tyre had investigated, and new 
ones relating to Athanasius* behavior during and after his return from the Wesc. 
Thecouncil found Athanasi us gJilty on at least some grave coun*, deposed him 
frmw his s#e, and appointed Pistus to replace him as bishop of Alexandria (Ep. 
cne. 6.1). A letter; to which the assembled bishops appended their names, then 
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communicated the decisions of the council to other bishops and to each of the 
three emperors {Apol. c. At 3.5-7, 19.4/5). 

The council resuscitated the old suspici*n that Athanasius’ election in 328 
was invalid. The synodical letter compla ined that 

after the death of the bishop Alexander, when a certain few made men¬ 
tion of the name of Athanasius, s*ix or seven bishops elected him secretly 
and sub fsa. (6.4)»* 

But that need not have baen a formal charge in 338. The formal grounds for the 
depositi on of Athanasius probably comprised three counts. First, Athanasius 
had ordered the priest Macarius to break the chalice of Ischytas and to overturn 
his altar (11.1-4). This charge had been thoroughly investigated by the Council 
of Tyre: that council sent a commission of enquiry to the Mareotis; the commis¬ 
sion collected evidence on the spat and found the allegations to be proven 
(17,6). Second, Athanasius was responsible for deaths and murders in Alexan¬ 
dria after his return (3.5-5.5). And third, he had sold grain supplied by 
Constantine for the maintenance of widows in Egypt, appropriating the pro¬ 
ceeds for his own pocket (18.2). 

Athanasius did not of course intend to accept the verdict of a hostile council: 
he sought vindication from a friendly one. Eighty bishops from the Egyptian 
provinces met in Alexandria. Athanasius had presumably summoned them as 
soon as he heard that his enemies were convening a council to try him, but it met 
after Constantius had written to him endorsing the find ings of the Council of 
Antioch (18.2). Although nosouice attests the fact, Athanasius must have taken 
the synodical letter which v indicated him to present to the emperor. It was in fact 
his own composition, drawing on the dossier of documents which his Defense 
against the Artans was later to quote in full. 14 

The bishops at Alexandria, in their letter addressed ‘to the bishops of the 
catholic church everywhere/ complain that the council which has deposed 
Athanasius is no council of the church, but a conspiracy designed to compass his 
death by means of imperial anger (3). Athanasius has killed no one, has handed 
no one over to the executioner, has caused no one imprisonment or ex l Ie. Sen¬ 
tence was passed on the men in question by the prefect of Egypt while 
Athanasius was still in Syria (5.2-4). Athanasius’ enemies are heretics (5.5-6.2), 
and their leadeq Eusebius, not only has clearly broken the law of the church by 
abandoning the see of Berytus for NicomeA a and now Nicomedia for another 
see (in fact, Constantinople),but was also rightly deprived of his status as bishop 
in 325 for fomenting heresy (6.6-7.3). How can such men presume to sit in 
judgement on Athanasius? The accusat ions against him are a plot by Arian mad¬ 
men. 

The longest saction of the letter goes over charges made at the Council of 
Tyre (11-17). The allegation that Athanasius murdered Arsenius also receives 
prominence (8.4/5,9.5-10.3). Since Arsenius was still alive, he could serve as an 
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example of how baseless the charges against Athanasius were. The chalice of 
Ischyras receives a much longer discussion. Like the later Defense against the 
Arlans , the letter of the Council of Alexandria in 338 argues that Athanasius 
cannot have ordered Macarius to break a holy chalice belonging to Ischyras or 
to overturn his altai; because Ischyras was a follower of Colluthus, not a validly 
ordained priest, and because the building where he claimed to celebrate the sac¬ 
raments was not a church. The central contention, however; is less that the 
charges made in 335 against Athanasius were false than that the Council ofTyre 
was improperly constituted, proceeded improperly, and rendered an improper 
verdict. The commission of enqu'irywas biased, the bishops of Egypt in 335 re¬ 
jected its members as Arians and enemies of Athanasius, and it conducted its 
enquiry in an illagal manner: Among the council’s members was Eusebius of 
Caesarea, who oughtt« have been disqualified for sacrificing during the persecu¬ 
tion (8.1-3). And the council was not autonomous; 

How do they dare to cal! it a council, over which a comes presided, 
[where] a speculator was present and a commentariaisis ushered us in 
instead of deacons of the church? (8.3) 

This passage and its subsequent amplification in rbe Defense against the Arians 
provide the only basis for the conventional (but false) picture of the comes 
Dionysius presiding over the Council of Tyre and guiding its deliberations from 
the chair 17 

The ancient accusation continues with an amplification which undercuts its 
stark picture of secular domination; 

[Dionysius] spoke and those present were silenr, or rather obeyed the 
come s, and the removal of the self-styled bishops was prevented by his 
advice. He gave orders, we were dragged in by soldiers, or rarheq when 
Eusebius and his party gave the orders, he meekly puttheir decisions into 
effect (8.3) 

Similarly, another passage complains that in the Mareous the prefect of Egypt 
acted in exactly the same way as Dionysius at Tyre: 

Just as rhere was a comes there with a military escort, who allowed noth¬ 
ing to be said or done contrary to what they were resolved on, 18 so too 
here the prefact of Egypt with his retinue was terrorising all those belong¬ 
ing to thechurch and permitting no one to give evidence truthfully. (14.4) 

On a less hostile representation of the same facts, Dionysius kept order at the 
council and enforced the decisions made by the majority of the bishops ofTyre. 
The supporters of Athanasius at Tyre asked the comes to overrule tbe council, 
bur he refused (Apoi c. At: 78-81). It was a total travesty of the facts to repre¬ 
sent Dionysius’ refusal to intervene as coercion of the council. 

In the event, according to the letter; it was Arian slanders which secured the 
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removal of Athanasius. S'ince no charge c#uld be proven against Athanasius, 
even though the com* was prejudiced and used violence against him, the bishop 
fled to Constantine and complained, whereupon the emperor summoned the 
bishops from Tyre. But when Eusebius and his associates arrived, they made no 
mention of the charges investigated at Tyre, alleging instead that Athanasius had 
tampered with the supply of grain from Alexandria to Constantinople. And 
Eusebius swore that the rich and powerful bishop had become omnipotent in 
Egypt. Yet God was gracious and Constantine Ieuienfc: Athanasius was not ex¬ 
ecuted but exiled (9.1-4). 

The letter of the Council of Alexandria was accompanied by documents to 
bear out its contention that the proceed*mys of the Council of Tyre were im- 
proper and its verdict invalid. The text of the letter explicitly appeals to seven 
such documents, and Athanasius’ Defense against the Aria ns preserves five of 
them: 

(1) the letter of Ischyras to Arhanasius (64, cf. 17.6), 

(2) a letter of Constantine to Athanasius aboutthe affair of Arsenius (68,cf. 9.5, 
17.2), 

(3) the protest of the clergy of the Mareotis in September 335 (73-76, cf. 17.1), 

(4) the letter of Alexander ofThessalonica to Dionysius (80, cf. 16.1), 

(5) the synodical letter of the Council of Jerusalem in September 335 (19.2: 
quoted in part at Ap*l. c. Ar. 84). 

To the letter were also attached two other documents which do not survive— 
extracts from the ephemerides of the prefect of Egypt for August 335 (5.4) and a 
testimonial on behalf of Athanasi us by the bishops erf Libya, the Pentapolis, and 
Egypt which appears to have denied the accusation of embezzlement (19,1). 
Moieoveq the letter appears to utilise, without expl icitly citing them, another 
seven letters written between 333 and 335 which the Defense against the Arians 
also quotes in full. 1 * 

The arguments and the technique of documentation show the hand of 
Athanasius, 20 and in fact, years later, in an unguarded moment and in another 
context, he confessed his authorship of the council’s letter: The Defense before 
Constantins protests that 

I did not write to your brother except [on the occasions) when the 
Eusebians wrote to him against me and I was compelled to defend myself 
while I was still in Alexandria, and when, at h‘ts command that I prepare 
copies of the holy scriptures, 21 I produced and sent them, (Apol ad 
Const. 4.2) 

The defense of h'unself against the Eusebians to which Athanasi us refers here is 
clearly the letter of the Council of Alexandria in 338. Athanasius sent a copy of 
it to Constans (and presumably, therefore, a copy to Corstartinus), and in reply 
Constans asked Athanasius to send him copies of the Bible. That was a clear 
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gesture of sympathy and encouragement, douhtless intended to recall 
Constantine’s similar request to Eusebius of Caesarea. 22 This request to supply 
Greek texta for use in the newcity of Constantinople constituted official recogni¬ 
tion of Eusebius’ standing as a biblical scholar with a lifelong interest in the text 
of the Bible. 23 Although there is no reason to think that Athanasius had similar 
academic and scholarly interests, Constans’ request may, nevertheless, have had 
an effect on the textual transmission of the Graek Bible: the fourth-century 
C«dex Vaticanus d the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha could be one 
of the codices which Athanasius sent to the West, since its Aexandrian origin 
saems certain and its precise contents and their order correspond exactly to the 
canon of scripture which Athanasius later laid down in his Easter letter of 3 67 
(Festal Utter 39). 24 

The letter does not contain all that Athanasi us wished to say. The final salu¬ 
tation is missing, and the letter, as extant, closes with a reaffirmation that 
Athanasius is still the bishop of Alexandri a and a warn ing against the schismati c 
Melitians, who still vex and harass the church,* 

F#r they make improper ord inations, even of virtual pagans, and they do 

such things as we are ashamed to write, but which you can learn from 

those sent by us who will also give you thislettec (19.5) 

Copies of the letter were dispatched to the raeiropolitan bishops of important 
provinces, and perhaps to many others: they were taken by trusted pries*, who 
performed the delicate task of discrediting the man whom the Council of 
Anti och had named to replace Athanasius. 25 

The reaction of one important bishop stands on record. 26 Julius, the bishop 
of Rome, received the letter of the Council of Antioch, brought by a priest and 
two deacons, which informed him that Pistus was now bishop of Alexandria. 
So*o afterward priests arrived in R«me from Alexandria bearing the letter 
which exculpated Athanasius. They informed Julius that Pistus was an Arian 
who had been orda'md (presumably as priest) by Sacundus of Ptolemais, 
whom the Council of Nicaea had excommunicated for heresy. 27 The envoys 
from Syria could not deny the facts, Julius ireated Pistus' ordination by 
Secundus as an absolute bar to his election as bishop: ‘it was impossible for the 
ordination by Socundus the Arian to have validity in the catholic church*’ 
and to accord it any recognition would be to ‘dishonor' the great and holy 
Council of Nicaea (Apol c. Ar. 24). Moreover when Julius confronted 
Macarius, Martyrius, and Hesychius, who brought the synodical letter of 
the Council of Antioch, with Athanasius’ envoys, they let slip an injudicious 
remark which Julius was able to construe as a request that he convene a new 
council and that he write both to Athanasius and to Eusebius and his asso¬ 
ciates inviting them to come t« Rome so that a just verdict could be rendered 
in the presence of all (Apol. c. At: 22.3). 28 Many other bishops, probably the 
majority, must have reacted to the appointment of Pistus in the same way. 
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As the sequel shows, the choice was soon acknowledged to be indefensible. 

Constantius undoubtedly encouraged the enemies of Athanasius and may well 
have attended part of the council which deposed Athanasius in the winter of 
337/8. But the bishops formally communicated their decisions to him by letter 
(H/sf. Ar. 9.1), and he then wrote to Athanasius. All that is known for certain 
abour this letter, to which the surviving evidence contains a single, barely percep¬ 
tible allusion, is that it reproached the bishop d Alexandria for embezzlement 
{Apol. c, Ar. 18.2). Presumably, however, it alsosummoned Athanasius to court. 
The bishop dared not disobey, and soon departed from Alexandria with the let¬ 
ter which he had written on his own behalf in the name of the assembled b ishops 
of Egypt. 

Ihe evidence for Athanasius’ journey to the court of Constantms in the 
spring of 338 is mainly indirect, since he preserves an almost total silence about 
it in his accounts of hi's own career. In the Defense before Constantins, however 
he bases an argument on what he said to Constanrius on the three occasions 
when the emperor had granted him an audience: 

What place or what time does my accuser state, when he has falsely been 
alleging that I said such things? Or in whose presence was I so mad as to 
utter such things as he has wrongly accused me of saying? Or who sup¬ 
ports his accusation and provides witness? For ‘what his eyes have seen,’ 
a man ought also to ‘say,’ as the holy scripture has recommended (Prov¬ 
erbs 25.7). My accuser will find nowitnass for what never happened, but 
I have your piety as a truthful witness that I am not lying. For, knowing 
the excellence of your memory, I ask you to recall the speeches which I 
offered on several occasions when you granted me an audience, foe the 
first time in Viminacium, for the second in Caesarea of Cappad#cia, and 
for a third in Antioch, (and to recall] whether I ever spoke ill even of the 
Euseb'ians after they had done me harm, whether I denounced any d 
those who had wronged me. If I did not even denounce those against 
whom it was my duty to speak, what madness would have possessed me 
to slander one emperor to another emperor and to bring brother 'into 
confli ct with brother? I beseech you, either have me refuted face to face or 
condemn the slanders, and imitate fravid, who says: 1 have cast ourthe 
man who spreads tales secretly against his neighbor’ (Psalm 101 [100].5). 
{Apol. ad Const. 5.1-4) 

The dates and occasions of the first and third audiences are Cttrauv Ihe first, at 
Vkmnacium, can have occurred only in the summer of 337 while Athanasius 
was on his way from Trier to Alexandria, which he entered on 23 November 
337. 29 Ihe third is well attested: in 346 Athanasius went to Syria and saw 
Constantius in Anti och before return ing to Alexandria. 50 But what was the dale 
or the occasion of the second? 
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The defense before Constantius dearly indicates that the audience in 
Caesarea occurred between the first audience and the third, while the move¬ 
ments of Athanasius and Constant us between 337 and 346 circumscribe very 
narrowly the range of possible dates. It must have •ccurred before Athanasius 
fled from Alexandria to the West on 16 April 339. But when precisely? A seco-nd 
interview with Consientius before Athanasius returned to Alexandria has often 
been deduced.* 1 But that is surely impossible if Athanasius had returned from 
exile in the autumn of 337; Constantius cannot have reached Antioch, where he 
spent the winter of 337/8, much earlier than the end of October 12 while 
Athanasius reentered Alexandria on 23 November {Index 10). Hence, even in 
default of confirmatory evidence, the audience in Caesarea would have to be 
dated to 338, when die emperor went to Cappadocia to supervise the restora¬ 
tion of the pro-Roman Arsaces as ruler of Armenia.” But an appearance of 
Athanasius before Conswntius is a necessary sequel to what is known about the 
Councils of Antioch and Alexandria in the whiter of 337/8. 

Reticence, prudence, or dissimulation prevented Athanasius from including 
in any of his numerous apologias on his own behalf an explicit account of his 
journey to Cappadocia, his appearance before the emperor at Caesarea, and his 
return to Alexandria. His enemies had no similar moti ves for silence, and the let¬ 
ter of the eastern bishops at Serdica in 343 complains about his conduct dur ing 
this journey: 

Afterward Athanasius, traveling through different parts of the world, se¬ 
ducing some people, and deceiving by means of his dishonesty and pesti¬ 
lential f artery innocent bishops who were ignorant of his crimes or un¬ 
aware of certain of his activities in Egypt, disturbed peaceful churches by 
begging resimonials from each of them or crealcd new churches for his 
own support just as he wished. Yet this had no effect against a judgement 
consecrated long before by holy and distingu ished bishops. For the com- 
mendati’on of those who were not judges at the council, never had the 
Judgement of the council [in their possession), and are known not to have 
been present when die aforesaid Athanasius was being heard, could nei- 
tlier aid nor benefit him.* 

The complaint relaies to Athanasius’ conduct after his ieturn to Alexandria in 
337 but liefore his arrival in Rome: whereas an earlier passage had denounced 
the circumstances of his return in 337, the continuation of this passage com¬ 
plains about his deception of Julius and other Italian bishops. Can the allusion, 
therefore, be to Athanasius’ activities between his flight from Alexandria in the 
spring of 339.and his arrival in Rome? 35 Hardly. Neither lime nor the circum¬ 
stances of Athanasius’ flight permit. In 339 he left Alexandria ‘secretly and sur¬ 
reptitiously’ (as the same letter puts it), and he fled the territory of Constantius 
as fast as possible in order to avoid arrest and possi ble death ( Ep . enc. 6.3). And 
once in safety (he may have traveled by way of Africa), he proceeded within a 
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few weeks to Rome, where he knew he would find an important ally. The east¬ 
ern bishops allude, therefore, not to Athanasius' activities in 339, bur to his 
canvassing of support among the bishops of Palestine, Phoenice, and Syria on 
his journey to and from Constanti us’ court in the spring of 338. 

This journey provides the context for Athanasius' tenth Festal letter, written 
for Easier 338, which in this year fell on 2 6 March (3# Phamenoth). This letter 
has produced some strange theories from modem scholars who have mistakenly 
believed that the transmitted text contains a large lacuna: one held that it is a 
conflation of the Festal letters for 337 and 338, another that there are hidden 
lacunae in addition to the obvious one in the editio prineeps and hence that the 
letter is a miscellany of diverse fragments. 36 But neither the date cf the letter nor 
the integrity of the text transmitted in a Syriac translation admits of any doubt 
whatever 37 Athanasius wrote the tenth Festal Letter shortly before Easter 338— 
and there is no reason to imagine that he composed (or began) it in Trier the pre¬ 
ceding spring or summer. It was Athanasius' custom to notify the churches 
throughout Egypt of the date of the next Easter long in advance by means of a 
very brief communication, then to send a much longer homiletic letter the ‘festal 
letier' proper; as the Easter season approached. 38 Accordingly, he must have 
written the tenth Festal tetter in late January or February 338. 

The letter makes clear that its writer is in Alexandria (11). But it opens with 
a reference to Athanasius’ recent exile in Gaul: 39 

Even when I traveled so far from you, my brethren, I did not forget the 
custom which obtains among you, which has been transmitted to us by 
our [spiritual] fathers, nor was I silent and failed to notify you of the time 
of the annual holy feast, and the day of its celebrati on. For although I was 
hindered by those afflictions of which you have doubtless heard, and se¬ 
vere trials were laid upon me, and a great distance separated us, while the 
enemies of truth followed our tracks, laying snares to discover a letter 
from us, so that by their accusati ons they might add to the pain of our 
wounds, yet, since the l*rd strengthened and comforted us in our afflic¬ 
tions, we were not deterred, even when held fast in the midst of such 
machinati ons and conspiracies, from stating and making kntwn to you 
our saving Easter feast, even from the ends of the earth. (1) 

The mam theme of the letter; mccsantly reiterated, is God’s constant proiection 
of his true servants. Athanasius produces the predictable biblical precedents to 
encourage his flock in time of trouble—Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael in 
Babylon (Daniel 3.8-31), Israel leaving Egypt, David hunted by King Saul, 
Elisha (2 Kings 6.13-17), Esther; Paul, and above all Christ. Athanasius insist 
tently proclaims his confidence in God’s protection. The enemy may employ 
every device in order to nun him, but the man who is in Christ will obtain the 
victory. His rone, however, is gloomy and worried—totally unlike the trium¬ 
phant letter which he wrote 'in 332 from the court of Constantine after his 
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acquittal atPsammarhia [Foetal Letter 4), The mood of the letter for Easter 338 
is hardly what should be expected from a man who had recently returned from 
exile as a hero. It reflects nor the euphoria of Athanasius’ return to Alexandria, 
but the gravity of the perils feeing him after his enemies again condemned and 
deposed him.. Athanasius puts on a brave face: 

O beloved friends! if from affliction comes comfort, from labors rest, 
from sickness health, from death immortality, then it is not seemly to be 
distressed by what comes upon mankind for a brief period, then it is not 
right to be downcast because of the tribulations which occur; then it is not 
proper to be afraid if the gang who attack Christ conspire against true 
belief. On the contrary, we should please God all the more in such cir¬ 
cumstances and consider such things as a testing and practise for a virtu¬ 
ous life. For how can anyone display patience except after labors and sor¬ 
rows? Or how can anyone be tested for fortitude without ail assault from 
his enemies? (7) 

For the enemy draws near in afflictions and trials and labors, doing every¬ 
thing in his endeavor to overthrow us. But so long as the man who is in 
Christ enters into battle against the foes and sets patience against anger; 
humility against arrogance, virtue against wickedness, he wins the v ictory 
and exclaims: ‘I can do all things through Christ who strengthens me’ 
(Philippians 4.13). (8) 

Yet the tone and contents of the letter betray the unconscious fears of a man who 
had been accused of capital crimes and who knew that he must soon do battle 
with his enemies/ 0 Athanasius probably composed it immediately after the 
Council of Alexandria and before he departed for the imperial court, which had 
moved from Ant ioch to Caesarea in Cappadocia by the time he arrived. 

The Letter to Serapion which stands in the Syriac corpus of Festal Letters 
between the eleventh and thirteenth letters prohably also belongs in the same 
historical context/ 1 Athanasius wrote it as a supplement to an Easter letter 
which he had just sent to all the bishops in Egypt. One section has a dear rel¬ 
evance to Athanasius’ struggle to retain his see: 

Because some Melitians, being come from Syria, have boasted that they 
had raedved what does not belong to them, I mean, tharthey also were 
reckoned in the catholic church, on this account, I have sent to you a copy 
of the letter of our fellow ministers in Palestine so that, when it reaches 
you, you may know the fraud of the pretenders in this matter. For; be¬ 
cause they boasted, as I have said before, it was necessaiy for me to write 
to tlie bishops in Syria, and immediately those in Palestine sent us a reply, 
having agreed in the judgement against them, as you may learn from this 
example. 
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There is no other evidence for these dealings of Athanasius with the bishops of 
Syria and Palestine. But it is hard to believe that they have nothing todo with the 
attempts to unseat him between the autumn of 337 and the spring of 339: 
Melitians had suffered from the violence of Athanasius’ partisans before the 
Council of Tyre, and it was doubtless Melitians who complained of his use of 
violence after hk return and provided the evidence on which he had been de¬ 
posed at Anti och. 

Athanasi us’ defense of himself before Constantius and his diplomatic offensive 
effectively neutralised his condemnation by the hostile council in the winter of 
337/8. He returned to Alexandria still bishop of the city in the early summer of 
338, and immediately persuaded the monk Antony to come to lend his prest'ige 
to his own cause. At the request of the bishops of Egypt, Antony descended from 
his mountain and visited Alexandria (July/August 338), where he denounced 
Arians, converted pagans, and cast out a demon, departing on the third day after 
his arrival with publicceremony. 42 The visit of Antony was clearly arranged and 
orchestrated by Athanasius to demonstrate his popularity in Alexandria. That 
such a demonstration was needed showed the fragility of his hold on power. The 
visit of Antony probably followed closely upon the arrival of a new prefect of 
Egypt, whose task was to supervise the expulsion of the bishop of Alexandria. 

Failure had not deterred the enemies of Athanasius. They determined to 
make no m istake the next time. An embassy from Alexandria arrived at the im¬ 
perial court requesting that Phiiagrius be reappointed prefect of Egypt in place 
of Theodorus {Hist. At. 9.2). Ihe ambassadors clearly belonged to the opposi¬ 
tion against Athanasius, for Phiiagrius had assisted the commission of enquiry in 
335, while Theodorus was the prefect whom the Council of Antioch in the win¬ 
ter of 337/8 accused of executing and exiling men on the orders of Athanasi us 
(Ap+l c. At: 5.4). The petition, welcome enough to Constantius and perhaps 
inspired by him, was granted, and Phiiagrius entered Alexandria as prefect for 
the second time, to immense rejoicing. 43 He brought with him the eunurfi 
Arsacius, and he could be relied upon to enforce the planned deposition of 
Athanasius At: 10.1). 

Another council of bishops met at Antioch during the winter of 338/9 and 
again condemned and deposed Athanasius. The emperor Constantius was 
present, so that Athanasi us was able to complain that hk successor was sent 
‘from court’ {Ep- ettc. 2.1). The council again raked up the charge of ordering 
the breaking of the chalice of Ischyras, on which the Council ottyre had found 
Athanasius guilry. And they again condemned Athanasius for his conduct when 
he returned to Alexandria in 337: many perished in rioting when he entered the 
city, and Athanasius had assault some and handed others over to be con¬ 
demned by the prefact. But the charge of embezzlement which the Council of 
Alexandria had controverted {Apol. c. At: 18.2) was dropped: hence it may be 
inferred that Athanasius bad successfully disproved the allegations when he 
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appeared before the emperor. On the other hand, a new offense was alleged, 
though the charge was one of which others were more guilty than Athanasius. 
The Council of Antioch found Athanasius* return to his see improper and con¬ 
trary to normal procedure, on the grounds that he had returned on his own ini¬ 
tiative without the sanction of a council of bishops. 44 In Athanasius’ case, impro¬ 
priety could be esta Wished only if the verdict of the Council of Tyre were 
assumed to be valid—a most dubious proposition. It must accordingly be sus¬ 
pected that the invocation of a rule which another Council of Antioch had ex- 
pTtdtly formulated in 327 or 328 was designed primarily to disqualify not 
Athanasius 45 but •ther bisliops whom Constantinus had restored in 337, all of 
whom had indubitably been condemned and deposed by councils whose ver¬ 
dicts the father of the emperors had endorsed and ratified. 

Once it had deposed Athanasius, the Council of Antioch cast about for a 
suitable and plausible successor Pistus, to whom Julius (and doubtless many 
•ther bishops) had taken exception the previous year, clearly would not do. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia deckled that Eusebius of Emesa was the best candidate, 
hut the latter declined to offer himself, either on principle or out of diffidence 44 
The council thereupon selected Gtegoty, who was untai nted by any scandal, to 
be the new bishop of Alexandria. 47 Gregory was a Cappadocian Tike Philagrius, 
and the new bishop knew that he could rely upon the prefect. He wasrod little 
time in going to Egypt to tike possession of his see. On 16 March 339 an at¬ 
tempt was made to arrest Athanasius, and on the following day he went into 
hiding in the city. On 22 March Gregory entered Alexandria as its bishop. Fi¬ 
nally, cn 16 April Athanasius fled thecity and left Egypt [Index 11). 
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Athanasius soon broadcast to the world his version of his 
expulsion from Alexandria by means of an Encyclical Letter sent to a large num¬ 
ber of bishops. He began with a salutation to ‘his fellow ministers in every place’ 
and drew their attention to his 'dreadful and insupportable sufferings’ (1.1). 
Athanasius compared his expulsion to the rape of the Levite's wife by the sons of 
Belial (Judges 19.22-30), and he urged Christians everywhere to bestir them- 
selves and to lend aid with no less eagerness than the ancient tribes of Israel had 
of old, so chat the affront to the dignity and honor of the church might be 
avenged. The Encyclical Letter promises to give a brief factual account of recent 
even*, which the bearers of the letter can amplify. It will show how die outrage 
perpetrated in Alexandria in the spring of 339 surpasses any outrage ever in- 
ficted cn the church—even when the Roman state persecuted it (1.2-1.9). 1 
Athanasius* account of recent events in Alexandria is predictably tendentious, 
and either anger or calculation has made him depart from strict chronological 
order in h'is professedly straightforward narrative. 2 

The bishop of Alexandria expla ins that he was occupied in peaceful worship 
as usual, h'is congregation was rejoicing at the services and making progress in 
godly living, and all the bishops of Egypt were abiding in perfect peace and har¬ 
mony, when the prefect suddenly and unexpectedly published an edict declaring 
that a certain Gregory, a Cappadocian, was coming from court to replace 
Athanasius as bishop (2.1). The Christians of Alexandri a protested that the 
deposition of Athanasius was uncanonical, the result of Arian machinati ons, 
and they assembled in order to resist Philagrius, the Arian prefect and Mow 
countryman of Gregory, set out to install the new bishop by means of bribery 
and violence. He prom ised large rewards to gangs of pagans, Jews, and ruffians; 
armed them with swords and dubs; and set them to attack the Christians in their 
churches. These thugs perpetrated atrocities worse than any Greek tragedian 
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had ever depicted: a church and its baptistery were set on foe; holy virgins were 
stripped and raped; monks were beaten and irampled, even killed; altars were 
desecrated by pagan sacrifice; the scriptures were burned; Jews and pagans 
bathed naked in the holy baptistery and tried to make v irgins and ascetics deny 
thtir Lord. Then, while Gregory made a wonderful and glorious entry into the 
city, the prefect’s gangs were permitted, as their reward, to plunder the church. 
On a Friday in Lent he went into a church with the prefect and pagans: when he 
saw that the congregation was disgusted with his violent entry, he induced the 
prefect in a single hour to whip and imprison thirty-four virgins, matrons, and 
well-bom men (2.2-4,5). 

Gregory and his supporters next seized the other ma in church of Alexandria, 
where Athanasius was staying, hoping to capture and kill him. Athanasius, 
however, mindful of the precept ‘If they pursue you in this city, flee to another’ 
(Matthew 10.23), removed himself. His enemies showed no respect even for 
Easter Sunday, but imprisoned Christians on the very day when Christ had liber¬ 
ated mankind. By means of such violence, Philagrius seized the churches of Al¬ 
exandria and handed them over ro Gregory and die Arian madmen, so that the 
people of God and the catholic detgy were now compelled either to participate 
in the impiety of the Arian hereticsor not to attend church at all. Gregory, more¬ 
over acting through the prefact, scourged and tortured sailors—clearly, though 
Athanasius does not admit it, either in an attempt to prevent the escape of 
Athanasius or in revenge for it. Gregory also persuaded his savage ally the pre¬ 
fect to send Constancius a decree, purporting to come from the people of Alex¬ 
andria, which condemned Athanasius in outspoken language: it was drafted by 
an apostate, and its signatories are pagans, the votaries of idols and Arians 
(5.1-6). In short; Athanasius protests aga in and aga'in, the church is being perse¬ 
cuted as it has never been persecuted before. 

The Encyclical Letter was not written as mere propaganda, nor primarily as 
apologia. Athanasius had a very practical end in view—to persuade the bishops 
who received the letter nor to recognise hi's successor as bishop of Alexandria. 
Gregory is an Arian, a bishop of Arians alone, a substitute for the unfortunate 
Pistus, whom everyone had earlier rejected after Athanasius wrote about him 
(2.3/4,3.1,4.1, 6.1/2). When he entered Alexandria, Gregory behaved in every 
way like Caiaphas before Pilate (4.3). The attempt to place him on the bishop’s 
throne in Alexandria is a ploy of the Eusebians that threatens every bishop. If it 
succeeds, then no bishop can feel confident that a successor will not suddenly 
arrive to replace him by imperial fiat (6.1-7). Accordingly, all bishops who wish 
to preserve the true faith must show solidarity and refuse to recognise Gregory 
as the bishop of Alexandria, even if he swears that he is no Arian (7.1-8). 

The Encyclical letter pursues its practical aim fiercely in its final chapters of 
passionate pleading. Athanasius knew that the bishop of Rome would not 
recognise Gregory, smee Julius had proposed the previous year that a council be 
held to consider the case of Athanasius, presumably when he received the letter 
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of the Council of Alexandria (7.2, cf. Apol. c. At. 24.2/3). But how many other 
bishops would follow Julius’ lead? Even if the western episcopate did, the major¬ 
ity of eastern bishops needed persuasion, and hence the Encyclical Letter ad¬ 
dresses itself primarily to eastern bishops who had taken no part in Athanasius’ 
deposition. There must have been many bishops with no direct stoke in the con¬ 
flicts within the Egypt' un church who doubted whether the supersession of 
Athanasius really did endanger the canons and the faith of the whole church. It 
was for their benefit chat Athanasius emphasised that Eusebius and his associ¬ 
ates belonged to the heresy of the ‘Arian madmen’ whom they had so often re- 
pud'iaced and condemned. 

The Encyclical Letter Is not history, and it would be perverse to complain 
that Athanasius’ account of his replacement as bishop of Alexandria lacks both 
precision and objectivity. Nevertheless, the nature of the work must be borne in 
mind continually if it is to be used as evidence for what happened in Alexandria 
in the spring of 339. On the whole, Athanasius is rather vague about precisely 
what happened at which church in the city. He does not name 'the church and 
the holy baptistery’ which were set on fire (3.3), nor the church which was plun¬ 
dered (4.2), though he strongly implies that it was the same ed ifice in both cases, 
and he writes as if ihe church in which he was residing were the only other im¬ 
portant church in the city (5.1). Nor does the Encyclical Letter supply a precise 
date for most of the events it describes. Athanasius slides swiftly from a Friday 
during Lent (4.4), which the Eestallndex implies to be Friday, 23 March, the 
day on which Gregory entered Alexandria ( Index ll), 3 to ‘the Sunday of the 
holy festival’ (5.3), that is, Easter Sunday, 15 April, the day before Athanasius 
escaped from the city. It appears that Athanasius’ narraiive in fact refers to three 
biddings: the church which was burned and plundered was the Church of 
Dionysius, 4 the church where Athanasius resided was the Church of Theonas 
[Indm c 11), and the church where violence was used on Easter Sunday was the 
Church of Quirinus (Hist. At: 10.1). 

It is a much more serious matter that Athanasius suppresses the feet that 
there was violence on both sides. It is not necessary to believe Athanasius’ en¬ 
emies when they later charyd him with hiring pagans to bum the Church of 
Dfonysi'us and defile irs altar. 5 But it is highly improbable that his parti sans failed 
to resist the imposition of a new bishop with all the force that they could muster. 
The most significant falsification, however; concerns the author of the Encyclical 
Letter h’lmself. Athanasius depicts himself as a peaceable pastor of his flock 
against whom no one bore a grudge or voiced a complaint, an innocent ejected 
from his sec by emperor and governor suddenly, unexpectedly, and without 
warning (2.1). The Mefiti'ans and their fong*standmgcomplaints are thus conve¬ 
niently forgotten, and in his carefully written account of his actual expulsion, 
Athanasi us avoids any mention of his successful struggle against the attempt to 
oust him a year earlier. 6 Ibe presentation is deliberately slanted and selective. 
Constaniius was udeed present at the Council of Antixch which appointed Grc- 
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gory bishop of Alexandria in place of Athanasius. Hence Athanasius’ allegation 
that Gregory came ‘from the court’ does not entirely lack plausibility (2.1). But 
his implicit suggestion that Gregory was actually appointed by the emperor is 
totally misleading. Athanasius had been deposed and Gregory was appointed in 
his place by a council of bishops convened and conducted according to due 
form. Athanasius was never willing to admit rhat; the central tenet of his re¬ 
peated apologias on his own behalf was to dispute the validity of his successive 
deposi tions, not only in 335 and twice after his return from Trieq bur on all 
other occasions during the next two decades. 

When Athanasius left Alexandria, he bet*ok h lmself to Rome, probably without 
delay. In order to avoid arrest he needed to escape from the territory of 
Consiantius with all haste, and he knew that Julius, the bishop of Rome, was a 
firm supporter: Athanasius, therefore, may be believed when he wrote nearly 
twenty years later that ‘he sailed to Rome’ [Hist. Ar, 11.1), even though his en¬ 
emies in 343 predictably complained about the secrecy of his departure and his 
destination. 7 

Although no explicit evidence directly attests the date at which Athanasius 
arrived in Rome, and it has often been supposed that he reached the city late in 
339,* the indirect evidence that he arrived in early summer is strong. That is the 
date which Athanasius assumes in the account of his dealings with Constans 
whfch he composed for Constant! us in 353 (Apol. ad Crnist. 4.1-3), It is also the 
date implied bythe long letter which Julius wrote in 341 on behalf of Athanasius 
(Apol. c. Ar. 21-35). In this letter answering a letter from the ‘Dedication Coun¬ 
cil’ of Antioch, which met in January 341/Julius ridicules the council’s accusa¬ 
tion that he has infringed canon law by be'mg in communion with Athanasius 
(27.1-25.1). He protests that he % perfectly entitled to communicate with a 
bishop whose deposition appears to be questionable. Then he turns to the sig¬ 
nificance of Athanasius’ presence in Rome: 

In addition to all this, he stayed here for a year and six montlis waiting for 
your presence or the presence of those who wished to come. By his pres¬ 
ence he provided a refutation of (you) all, because he would not have 
been here had he not been fully confident. For he did not come of his own 
accord, but after being summoned and receiving a letter from meilce the 
one which I wrote to you. (29.2)'° 

In the context, the period of eighteen months to which Julius refers can hardly be 
anything other than the time which elapsed between Athanasius’ arrival in 
Rome and the letter which Julius Is controverting. 11 Smce the ‘Dedicati on Coun¬ 
cil' mer in January 341, it follows that Athanasius reached Rome in June or July 
339. 

It was doubtless in Rome immediately after his arrival that Athanasius wrote 
the Encyclical Letter. 11 But that was not the only letter he wrote during the sum- 
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mer of 339 in quest of political support. A disingenuous passage of the Defense 
before Constantius unintentionally discloses that in 339 Athanasius wrote a let¬ 
ter which soon became politically embarrassing: 

After departing from Alexandria, I did not go to the court of your 
brother nor t# any others, only to Rome. Entrusting my cause to the 
church (for I was concerned for this alone), I spent my time in public 
worship. I did not write to your brother except (on the occasions] when 
the Eusebians wrote to him against me and 1 was compelled to defend 
myself while I was still in Alexandria, and when, at his command that I 
prepare copies of the holy scriptures, ] produced and sent them. [I say this 
because) in my defense I must tell the truth to your piety- St, after three 
years had passed, in the fourth year ... (4.1-3) 

This passage requires very careful exegesis. Athanasius is here giving an account 
of his dealings with Constans between his departure from Alexandria in April 
339 and his first audience with the western emperor^ which occurred more than 
three full years either after he left Alexandria or after he arrived in Rome. {The 
passage can be interpreted in either of these two ways—-though not in any way 
wh'ich makes Athanasius count the three years from his first letter to Constans in 
338.) 13 defending himself against the charge of treasonable communication 
with Constans, Athanasius cons iders separately his audiences and his correspon¬ 
dence with the western emperors. In 339 there were two: Constantinus resided 
in Trier and ruled Gaul, Spain, and Britain, while Constens ruled Africa, Italy, 
and most of the Balkans and resided in Ulyricum.” The logic of the passage 
quoted ineluctably implies that Athanasi us wrote to Constantinus as well as to 
Constans. 

On his own presentation, when he left Alexandria in 339, Athanasius went 
to Rome and there devoted himself to the worship of God. {When Athanasius 
states that he entrusted his case to the church, he alludes to Julius, the bishop of 
Rome, but he refrains from naming him, presumably for reasons of tact.) 
Athanasius proclaim* emphatically that he did not go to the court of Constans 
or ‘to any others.’ Who are these ‘others’ whom Athanasius did not approach? 
The answer is clear from the context and from the official propaganda of the 
340s. In the spring of 340, Constantinus invaded Italy and was killed near 
Aquilei a. Ihere followed a purge of his supporters, in which his praetorian pre¬ 
fect Ambrosius, the father of the future bishop of Milan, appears to have per 
ished. 15 After the death of Constantinus, his memory was a b dished. The de¬ 
feated and disgraced Augustus became an ‘unperson’ who had officially never 
existed. Already on 29 April 340 Constans coldly instructed the praetorian pie- 
feet Marcellinus to cancel the immunities from taxation granted by ihe enemy 
of the state and of ourself.’ 16 In the East, however, Constant! us did not abolish 
the memory of his dead brother at once, since the preface te> the so-called 
Itinerarium Alexandri expresses the wish that the emperor^ about to invade Per- 
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sian territory, may surpass the successes of the manmi Constant ini, his father 
and brother. 17 But when he abolished it, he did so effectively: the name of 
Constantinus was erased from public inscriptions in Asia as well as in the prov¬ 
inces ruled by Constans, and even on corns already in circulation. 1 * 

Libanius’ panegyric on Constants and Constans (probably composed in 
344/5) faithfully reflects the official line that Constanti ne had only ever had two 
sons—who are now ruling the empire jointly in harmony and concord. 19 The 
Defense before Constant!us consistendy adopts the same line: whatever 
Athanasius really thought of Constantinus, he was obliged, if he wished to per¬ 
suade Constanrius, to pretend that Conswns was his one and only brother. His 
phrase ‘any others’ is a generalising plural of the type commonly found in liter¬ 
ary works of the fourth century: it designates solely and precisely Constantinus. 
This part of Athanasius’ defense is thus both stra'igjtforward and factually cor¬ 
rect: in 339 he went to Rome and did not travel to the court of either of the two 
emperors then ruling in the West. 

Athanasius continues, however by protesting that he did nor even write to 
Constans except on twooccasi'ons. The first was in 338 when he sent him a copy 
of the syntdical letter of the Council of Alexandria (Apoi c. Ar. 3-19)—and this 
passage of the Defense before ConstanUus discloses in passing that it was indeed 
Athanasius h imself who composed that letter. 20 #n the second occasion, he sent 
Constans copies of the Bible which the emperor had requested h’im to prepare, 
presumably when he replied to Athanasius’ first letter: Neither from the context 
nor from external probability can it be deduced with certainty whether 
Athanasius wrote this second letter before #r after he left Alexandria. Butthere 
is something significant which Athanasius docs not say. He does not protest that 
he did not write either to Constans or to ‘any others/ Now Athanasius certainly 
wrote to Constantinus at least once, since he sent him too a copy of the synodi¬ 
cal letter of the Council of Alexandria in 338. Moieover, Constanti nus had be¬ 
friended him during his exile in Triers and he wrote a personal letter r©commend¬ 
ing him to his Alexandrian congregation to lake with him as he returned from 
exile in 337 (Apol. c. Ar. 87.4-7). Hence it may be deduced with certainty that 
Athanasius wrote to Constantinus when he arrived in Rome. 

When Constantinus invaded Italy in the spring of 34t, Athanasius’ letter 
came to be construed as something less innocent than an exiled bishop’s plea for 
assistance. It was alleged that Athanasius had encouraged Constantinus to at¬ 
tack his brother; 21 The allegation may have been completely untrue, yet it was 
plausible. Consianrinus was the only son of Constanti ne whom Athanasius 
knew personally. This friendship, so helpful in 337, became a political liability 
when the emperor of Gaul attempted to remove his brother from power. 
Atlianasius’ association with Constant'mus must surely be one of the reasons 
why more than three years elapsed before Constans showed any interest in his 
cause. 

In Rome, despite his claim to have spent all his time in public and private 
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devotions while entrusting his case to the church, Athanasius did not fail to use 
his opportuniti es to seek lay as well as clerical support. Again, the only specific 
and trustworthy evidence comes from Athanasius himself. His Defense before 
Constantins reveals that certain prominent personages in Rome bestowed on 
him ‘favors,’ whose nature he decliines to specify. Defending himself against the 
charge of treasonable correspondence witli Magnenmis in 350, Athanasius dis¬ 
misses as preposterous the idea that he could ever have written a letter to the 
usurper: 

What sort of opening would I affix to my letter if I had written to him? 
‘Congratulations en murdering the one who honored me, whose favors I 
can never forget’? 1 welcome your killing of my friends who were very 
firm and devoted Christians’? ‘We admire your slaughter of those who 
received us nobly in Rome, the emperor’s aunt of blessed memory, the 
aptly named Eutropia, Abuerius rliar noble man, the faithful Speranci us, 
and many ether good men’? (6.5) 

Abuerius and Sperantius are otherwise unknown, 22 but Eutropia, the daughter 
of Constantius (emperor from 293 to 306) and Theodora, was the wife ofVirius 
Nepotianus, consul in 336, and the mother of Julius Nepotianus, who was pro¬ 
claimed Augustus at Rome in June 350. 22 She was doubtless killed when the gen¬ 
erals of Magnentius suppressed her son’s short-lived rebellion. As an imperial 
relative, Eutropia was presumably capable of soliciting emperors on Athanasius* 
behalf. It must be suspected that between 339 and 342 Athanasius approached 
many other prominent figures at Rome besides the trio whom the Defatse 
before Constantius names. He names Eutropia, Abuerius, and Sperantius only 
because they were later killed cn the orders of Magnentius. By the early fifth cen¬ 
tury itcould be asserted that while in Rome Athanasius told aristocratic ladies of 
the city about the monks of Egypt and thereby gave an intti'al impetus to ibe be¬ 
ginnings of monasticism in the West 24 

It was not enough for Athanasius to publicise his expulsi on from Alexandria in 
339, to write to the emperors Constantinus and Constans, and to seek support 
from prom'inent Christians fn the Roman aristocracy. He saw that political ac¬ 
tivity alone would probably never suffice to restore him to his see. He needed to 
elevate his struggle to the ideological plane. In his Bticydical Letter he claimed 
that his deposition represented an attack on the doctrinal orthodoxy of the 
whole church {1.6-8,7.3). It was necessary to prove that da'im at the theologi cal 
level. The bishop of Rome had supported Him in 338 and welcomed him when 
he arrived in Italy in 339: he could clearly be relied upon to continue to upheld 
his caused Bur Athanasius realised that ultimate success in his own struggle de¬ 
pended on producing proof that more was at stake than the restitution of a 
s ingle proud prelate. It seems highly probable that he pursued tliis aim by means 
of his Orations against the Arians> which he began to compose c. 340. 26 
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Athanasius’ thrae Orations against the Ariatts, rhough separate speeches ac¬ 
cording to their title, form a substantial theological treatise wirh a continuous, 
though largely noncumulative, argument from beginning to end. 27 An introduc¬ 
tion stresses the importance of the undertaking (1.1-10), Arius may bedead, but 
the heresy which he sired is alive and flourish ing. Athanasius sets our the main 
features of Arius’ theology: he quotes the first seven lines of Arius’ Thalia, draw¬ 
ing attend*on to and ridiculing his use of the Soradean metre, and gives a sketch 
of Arius’ theology which repeats the letter of Alexander of Alexandria denounc¬ 
ing Arius and his doctr ines whi ch Athanasius himself had composed many years 
before. Athanasius poses the general issue as a dilemma: which of the two the¬ 
ologies, Christian or Arian, sets forth Jesus Christ as truly God and Son of the 
Father?There follows a long d iscussion of the nature of Christ’s sonship. But the 
bulk of the work concentrates on expounding the biblical texts which Arius and 
others had adduced to support their theological posi tions (especially Proverbs 
8.22-25, which contains the favorite proof text: ‘the Lord created me the begin¬ 
ning of his ways’). The Arian heresy, Athanasius proclaims, is crafty and decei t¬ 
ful when it prelends to have the support of the scriptures (1.1). He argues at 
length that each passage adduced by the Arians, when it is correctly interpreted, 
supports orthodox, not heretical, beliefs. 

Biblical exegesis thus provides both the connecting thread of the arguments 
of the Orations against the Arians and their substance. Athanasius throughout 
contrasts two firmly defined sets of views about the relationship between God 
the Father God the Son or Logos, and the Holy Sp irit. 28 The Arians espouse the 
false view that the three persons of the Trinity are totally unlike one another 
(1.6), that the Sen is unlike the Father and alien to him, foreign to the Father 
with respect to essence, ‘foreign to the essence of the Father’ (1.6, 1.9, 1.17, 
2.43, 3.14). In contrast Athanasius presents orthodox Christology as holding 
that the Son is Tike the Father (1.21,1.44,1.52, 2,17,3.10,3.11, 3.20), indeed 
like him in all things (1.21,1.40, 2.18). That appears to prefigure the ultimate 
rapprochement m 359/60 berween Athanasi us and the ‘theological conserva¬ 
tives’ of Asia Minor 25 --and may suggest that he composed the Orakons against 
the Arians wirh a view toconvincing the bishops of Asia Minor in the 340s that, 
whatever the personal merits of his own case, they were aligning themselves 
with a party which embraced a fundamentally false theology. 

Although the introduction presents the Arian heresy as the last of all ‘which 
has now emerged as the precursor of the Antichrist’ (1.1, cf. 1.7), the Orakons 
against the Arians have no explicit indication of their date beyond references to 
Arius as dead (1.3) and Constantius as living and reigning (1.10, 3.25). This 
merely establishes that the work was written berween 337 and 361, and a date 
between 356 and 360 has sometimes been advocated. JC * But the Orakons con¬ 
spicuously fail to defend the term homoousios , which became the theological 
watchword of Athanasius and his allies in the early 350s. 31 The named targets of 
the Orations are Arius himself, Eusebius of Nicomedia (1.22, 37), and Asterius, 
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the sophist and sacrificer (1.32,3.2, 3.60). Moreover, Athanasius seems to treat 
th is trio as if they were the only Arians rash enough ever to have committed their 
opinions to writing (2.24). Thar file the cii-cumstances of 339 or 340 excellently, 
when Athanasius had an obvi ous moti ve for establish ing himself as the theologi¬ 
cal champion of orthodoxy against the Arian heretics who had expelled him 
from Alexandr la. Wien he decries the followers of Arius as deriving their per¬ 
verse doctrine from the teachingof Eusebius (1.27), he probably names his main 
political adversary, 

A further indication that Athanasius was writing in Rome in 339 or 340 can 
be deduced from his method of attacking his theological enemies. He appears to 
quote Arius' Thalia from memory—the first seven lines verbatim followed by a 
rather vague and probably net very accurate summary based oil the old letter of 
Alexander which he himself had composed in the bishop's name (1.5/6). 32 Ou 
the other hand, Athanasius quotes rime extracts from Asterius as if taking them 
from a complete text. 3, Thecomrasr iseasily explicable if Athanasius was indeed 
writing in Rome in 339 or 340. His fellow exile Marcellus of Ancyra surely 
brought a copy of Asterius with him to Rome: he had been deposed and exiled 
in 336 for injudicious remarks made in a long atiack on Arius and ‘Arians’ such 
as Eusebius of Caesarea and Narcissus of Neronias, which pilloried the treaa'se 
of Asterius which the Orations against the Arians quote. 34 
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JULIUS AND MARCELLUS 


Athanasius arrived in rome with only a few trusted supfort- 
ers from Alexandria, and his cause received no obvious advancement unul the 
arrival of another exile lent color to his claim that Christian orthodoxy was en¬ 
dangered. Marcellus is attested as bisliop of Ancyra as early as 314, 1 and in 325 
at Nicaea he showed himself an implacable and outspoken foe of Arius. 2 In 335 
Marcellus refused to subscribe ro the decisions of the Councils of Jerusalem and 
Tyre, which readmitted Arius to communion and pronounced that his views fell 
within the limits of permissible Christian doctrine. 3 Moreover when these coun- 
cilsdedarcd that Marcellusshould forfeit hissee unless he recanted and commu¬ 
nicated with Arius, he hastily composed a tract of some ten thousand lines to 
demonstrate that not only Arius but also his most prominent supporters were 
patent heietj cs, and he presented it to Constantine. 4 That step proved his undo¬ 
ing. Constantine convened a council of bishops in Constanti nople in July 336, 
which declared Anus orthodox yet again, deposed Marcellus, and appointed 
Basil to be bishop of Ancyra. 5 Marcellus departed into exile. 

In 337, under the amnesty decreed by Constantinus for all exiled eastern 
bishops (first Ar. 8.1), Marcellus returned to Ancyra aim’d scenes of violence. 
Houses were burned, there was fighting in the staecis, and Marcellus repossessed 
his church by force; his enemies later complained thar priests of the opposing 
faction were dragged naked to the forum, Basil was ejected from the sanctuary 
and thrown into the street dutching the consecrated host, and holy virgms wre 
stripped and exposed to public gaze.* The bishops who had condemned 
Marcellus in 336 reacted quickly. The aged Eusebius of Caesarea was requested 
to take up his pen* and he wrote two books Agaitist Mcrreettus and three b»oks 
of Ecclesiastical Tlteoiogy to demonstrate, with copious documentation, that 
Marcellus was an irredeemable heretic, his views by turn Sabellian and Jewish. 7 
Eusebius addressed the Ecclesiastical Ideology to Flaciilus, the bishop of 
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Antioch: the same Council of Anlioch that appointed Gregory bishop of Alex¬ 
andria probably also deposed Marcellus and reappointed Basil bishop of 
Ancyra. 8 Marcellus departed into exile again. But, unlike Athanasi us, he did not 
come to Rome immediately. Indeed, it seems that the exiled bishop of Ancyra 
did not arrive in Rome until the spring of 340*—a coincidence of date which 
suggests that he first went to lilyricum, perhaps to the court of Constans, and 
came to Rome only after the death of Constantinus. 

Julius soon took up the cause of Marcellus as well as that of Athanasius. He 
wrote to the eastern bishops complaining not only that Athanasius and 
Marcellus had been unjustly deposed, but also that the bishops cf the East were 
causing d isorder in the church by abandoning the decisions of the Council of 
Nicaea. Julius proposed, therefore, that they (or at least some cf them) come to 
Rome by a stated day for a joint council of both eastern and western bishops, 
presumably under his own presidency. 10 Julius’ letter was taken to Antioch by 
the priests Helpidius and Philoxenus {ApoL c. Ar. 2t.l). They did not receive an 
immediate answer: on the contrary, they were compelled to wait in Antioch until 
January 341 ( Apot . c. Ar. 25.3), when a council of ninety-seven bishops as¬ 
sembled to dedicate the great octagonal church which Constantine had begun. 1 * 
Constantius was present on 6 January 341 when the council dedicated the 
church (S>*w. 22.2, 25.1), 12 and he may have attended the sessions in which the 
bishops considered Julius’ complaints. Part of the groundwork for the council 
had probably been laid by Acacius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine since the 
death of Eusebius in May 339: it seems 1'ikely that his lost Contra MarceUum 
was written in 34t/l, 1J and hence stands in the same relationship to Marcellus’ 
condemnation in 341 as Eusebius’ Against Marcellus and Ecclesiastical Theol¬ 
ogy to the preceding condemnation in 339. 

The theological deliberations of the ‘Dedication Council* cannot be recon¬ 
structed. 14 No ancient narrative reports their course, and in his work On the 
Councils of Arimbmnt and Seleuda, Athanasius merely quotes three documents 
relevant to the council out of context to show how the Arians keep changing 
their theology. Nevertheless, despite its tendentiousness, something may be de¬ 
duced from Athanasius’ presentaiion of these three documents. His first quota¬ 
tion begins: 

Neither are we followers of Arius (for how, as bishops, could we follow a 
priest?) nor have we recognised any creed beside that handed down from 
the beginning. On thec#ntrary, after appointing ourselves examiners and 
assessors of his creed, we admitted him to communion rather than fol¬ 
lowed him, as you will learn from what is said. For we have learned fron 
the outset to believe in one God, eic. {Syn. 22.3-5) 

The creed which follows avoids the word oust'd or any of its compounds when 
defining the relationship between God the Father and God the Son, and it ap¬ 
pears to take aim at Marcellus by asserting that the Son remains king and God 
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forever [Syn. 22.5/6). 15 Moc•ovei; the brief extract quoted by Athanasius ends in 
bitter sarcasm: ‘and if ir needs to be added, we also believe in the resurrecti on of 
the flesh and the life everlasting* (Syn. 22.7). Athanasius specifies that his quota¬ 
tion comes from a letter written by the council: since the passage clearly answers 
the charge that the bishops are Arians, it should come fr»m the council’s letter to 
Julius. The fact that Julius, in his answer to it, avoided the theological issue 
shows that he found nothing positively offensive in this credai statement, 

Athanasius’ second quotation comprises a much longer and much more ex¬ 
plicit creed, duly concluded with anathemas, which declares that the Son is the 
‘e*act image of the godhead, essence, will, power; and glory of the Father’ ($y«. 
23.2-10).** The bishops at Antioch cannot have been unaware that Marcellus 
had attacked the definition of the Son in terms of the ‘image’ of the Father as 
utterly incompatible with the central Nicene proposition that he is of the same 
mtsia as the Fathec 17 There could be no doubt, therefore, what the reaction of 
Julius would be to such an affirmation. Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had guided 
his party within the church for many years, knew better than to send a docu¬ 
ment containing it to JuLus, Athanasius, and Marcellus: this creed cmtnts from 
the synodical letter which the ‘Dedication Council’ circulated toeastem bishops, 
a majority of whom were sympathetic to its theology. 

Athanasius also quotes a creed submi tted to the council by Theophronius of 
Tyana, which styles the Son ‘perfect God of perfect God and existing alongside 
God in substance {bypmstasis),* and which ends with an anathema on anyone 
who shares the views of Marcellus, Sabellius, or Paul of Samosata [Sy?L 24.2-5). 
It may be inferred that Theophronius had hmiself been suspected of sharing the 
views of Marcellus and that he submi tted this creed in order to prove his ortho¬ 
doxy in the eyes of the council. 18 When Athanasius says that ‘they all subscribed 
to it after accepting the fellow’s creed’ (Syn. 24.1), he is being grossly tenden¬ 
tious: the rest of the bishops accepted Theophronius’ creed as proof of h'is ortho¬ 
doxy without in any sense adepiing it as an authoritati ve statement of correct 
doctrine. 19 

More is known about the council’s actions relating to Athanasius and 
Marcellus, since Sozomenus provides a summary of the letter which the council 
sent to Julius, 20 and Julius’ reply survives entire (ApoL c Ar. 21-35). The letter 
of the Council of Antioch to JuLus was presumably die work of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. It was stylishly wrirten but with legalistic arguments, both ironical 
and threatening towards the bishop of Rome. The bishops at Antioch refected 
Julius’ suggestion cf a joint council. The bishop of Rome udeed enjoyed prestige 
and hon#r as the occupant of an ancient see founded by the apostles. But Julius’ 
proposal was presumptuous, based on the accident of Rome’s political impor¬ 
tance (25.2), not on the meriis of the case or on ecclesiastical practise, according 
to which the western church ought to accept the verdict of the eastern church in 
its internal matters and vice versa., just as had happened in the past with Paul of 
Samosata and Novacian (25.1). Moreover the day named was impossibly early, 
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tcpecially since the Persian war required eastern bishops to stay in their endan¬ 
gered provinces (25.3/4), Julius’ harboring of Marcellus and Athanasius violated 
the basic principle of canon law that the divinely inspired decision of a church 
council could not be overturned by a subsequent council (22.1, 22.6, 29.3). 
Julius, therefore, was setting a council at nought and fanning the flames of dis¬ 
cord in the church (25.1,34.1): he must either withdraw from communion with 
Marcellas and Athanasi us (whose crimes the letter reiterated) or himself forfeit 
communi on with and recogniti on by the eastern church (34.3-5). 

The priests Helpidius and Philoxenus had been compelled to remain in 
Antioch until January 341, They then took to Rome the letter of the council to 
Julius (21.2). Julius had already prepared his riposte. A council of fifty bishops 
from Italy and perhaps from western provinces outside Italy met on the date 
proposed for the joint council and endorsed a letter of rebuttal which Julius had 
prepared. 21 The letter, duly taken to the east by the comes Gabianus (20.3), was 
addressed to ‘Dianius, Flacillus, Narcissus, Eusebius, Maris, Macedonius, 
Theodorus, 22 and those who with them have written to us from Antioch.’ It es¬ 
sayed a full defense of Marcellus and Athanasius—-whose viewpoint it faithfully 
reproduces almost throughout. 23 

Julius begins with a complaint about the tone of the letter which he has re¬ 
ceived (21.2-5)—a topic to which he reverts throughout his own letter. It was 
disputatious and unfriendly, insulting even when it purported to compliment 
Julius deals first with the propriety of holding another council to reconsider the 
charges againsr Athanasius and Marcellus. Such a procedure, he fallaciously 
claims, was sanctioned long before by the Council of Nicaea (22*2). 24 More re¬ 
cently, when the priest Macarius and the deacons Martyrius and Hesychius 
came from the Council of Antioch hi 338 and were confronted by priests from 
Alexandria who contested their assertions, they agreed that Julius should con¬ 
vene a council so that a just decision might be reached in the presence of ak the 
eastern bishops ought to come to Rome as their trusted envoys had agreed was 
right and proper (22.3-5). Furthermore, the charge thar Julius was dishonoring 
a council of bishops was one of which the eastern bishops were fcr more guilty 
than he. The Arians were condemned by three hundred bishops at Nicaea—a 
verdict which the eastern bishops have now dishonored and ser aside (22.2, 
23.1). F«r as bishop of Alexandria they appointed one Pistas, who was trebly 
tfisqualified: he had been excommunicated both by Alexander of Alexandria 
and by the Council of Nicaea, and he had been ordatned to the priesthood by 
Secundus of Ptolemais, who had himself been excommunicated at Nicaea 
(24.1-4). If‘the decisions of councils must be regarded as valid,’ as the recipients 
of the letter had stared (22.6), then it was wrong for a mere handful of bishops 
to overturn the decision of the great couneil of three hundred bishops from 
everywhere, wrong that those whom the whole world had proscribed and 
rejected as heretics should now be received back into communion (23.1-3). 

Julius’ complaints about the synodical letter from Antioch occupy more 
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than a third of his own letter <21.2-26.3). The rest justifies his recepti on of 
Athanasius and Marcellus into communion. He considers their cases separately. 
About Athanasius, he has received discordant reports: the synodical letters from 
Eusebius and his allies in 338 and 341 frequently contradi ct each orhei; while a 
letter of many bishops from Egypt and elsewhere (that is, the letter of the Coun¬ 
cil of Alexandria in 338) states that all the accusati ons against Athanasius are 
false (27.1/2). On the basis of the evidence at his disposal, Julius dismisses the 
charges against Athanasius. 

Julius has (he states) carefully examined the bypomnemata of the commis¬ 
sion of enquiry which visited the Mareotis in 335 (brought to Rome by 
Martyrius and Hesychi'us in 338). He pronounces in favor of Athanasi us’ pro¬ 
tests that the commission acted unfairly, illegally, and with patent bias. The ac¬ 
cuser Ischyras was in the Mareotis, but not Athanasius or Macarius (27.4). 
Julius appeals to the letter of Ale»nder of Thessalonica, Athanasius’ letter to 
the c*mes Dionysius, and the declaration written in Ischyras* own hand in 
which he unreservedly withdrew his accusations (all supplied by Athanasius), 
and he appeals to the pries* and deacons who accompanied Arhanasius to 
Rome (28.1-3). But the hyporrmemata themselves provide Julius* central argu¬ 
ment. 25 Athanasius has shown from the documentary record that there was one 
catechumen ‘in a small cell* with Ischyras when Macarius committed the alleged 
offense, that Ischyras was then lying ill behind the door.* Consequently Ischyras 
onnot possibly have been standing and celebrating the eucharist. Further; 
Ischyras was not a priest, since his name does not appear in the list of Mclmau 
clergy submitted to Alexander (28.4-7).“ Julius, therefore, is justified in refusing 
to condemn Athanasius: he regards him as still a bishop; indeed, he invited him 
to come to Rome (29.1/2) and proposed that an impartial council be held to 
consider his case (30.1). Those who have ‘acted agaiust the canons’ of the 
church are those who sent Gregory from Antioch to Alexandria, a distance of 
dnity-six ?nansimnes on the cursu$ publicus, 27 and installed a foreigner as bishop 
d Alexandria by military force (29.3). Julius waxes eloquent on the atrocities 
coraraimd by Gregory in Alexandria, predictably echoing and apparently copy¬ 
ing Athanasius’ own account in the Ettcydieal Letter (30). 

As for Marcellus, Julius explains that he had, at his request, submitted a 
statement *f his beliefs in the form of a letter to the bishop of Rome (32.1). In 
this statement, which is preserved by Epiphanius, 38 Marcellus declared that he 
was writing to clear himself of the imputation of heresy brought by some of 
those whem he himself had convi cted of that charge at the Council of Nicaea. 
Since his adversaries refused to come to Rome, even though Julius had sent 
priests to them and Marcellus himself had waited a year and three months in 
Rome, he was submi tting a stetemem of his theological beliefs to Julius, written 
in his own hand, in order to expose the falsity of the charges against hitn. 
Marcellus accuses his enemies of dividing the Father and the Son, as a logical 
consequence of which they must either suppose the exi sieuce of rw« Gods or else 
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relcgale God the Son to the non-divine created orders Marcellus protests that 
he, in contrast, respects holy scripture and believes in one God and his only- 
begotten Son, Jesus Girist, the indivisible power of God. *1 believe, therefore,’ 
Marcellus continues—and quotes in its entirety what seems to be the traditi onal 
baptismal creed of the church of Rome, 29 He concludes by asking Julius to for¬ 
ward a copy of hk letter when he wriles to the eastern b ishops. When he wrote 
in the name of the Council of Rome, Julius duly appealed to Marcellus’ submis¬ 
sion as proof that he was as orthodox in 341 as he liad shown himself to be in 
325 (32.2-4). Why should he refuse to communicate with such a man? 

Julius accuses the eastern bishops of creati ng sch'ism (32.4). Other bishops 
besides Athanasius and Marcellus have been unjustly expelled from their sees 
and are in Rome, while many Egyptian bishops have been prevented from com¬ 
ing to the Roman council (33.1). In Alexandria and Ancyra, violence and op- 
prassion have followed the expulsi on of Athanasius and Marcellus: bishops are 
being beaten and imprisoned, some have been forced to perforin burdensome 
civic liturgies, others exiled solely for their refusal to •ommunicate with Gregory 
and his Arians (33.2/3). Julius is distressed at the sufferings of his brothers in 
Christ, and hk proposal for a joint council was designed to ‘set right and heal* 
an unfortunate situation (33.4). He expresses the hope thatthe majority of the 
eastern bishops will disown the petty hatreds of die small cabal who have caused 
the present dissension, and cease from strife. Julius reiterates his proposal for a 
genera! council where the issues can be setded with everyone present J0 The cases 
of Marcellus and Athanasius involve a see founded by the apostle Paul and a see 
with which bishops of Rome have traditionally had dose ties. Nor are they die 
only bishops who have been deposed: other bishops and pries* from different 
places have arrived in Rome with very similar tales of woe. Julius accordingly 
calls upon the eastern bishops to put an end to the persecution of bishops and 
pries*, and to allow the churches to recover their bishops so that they may re¬ 
joice in the Lord always (34/5). 

Julius was writing ii the summer of 341. The exiled bishops recendy arrived 
in Rome had presumably been deposed either by the ‘Dedication Council* itself 
in January 341 ot; as seems more probable, by the earlier Council of Antioch in 
338/9 which had deposed Athanasius. The exilas came (Julius specifies) from 
Thrace, from Syria Coele, from Phoemce and Palestine (33.1)—to be precise, 
Lucius of Adrianople (in the prov ince of Thracia), Cyrus of Beroea and 
Euphration of Balaneae (in Syria Coele), Hellanicus of Tripolis (in Phoemce), 
Ascfepas of Gaza fin Palestine), and perhaps others. 31 

Complete obscurity envelops the effect of Julius’ letter on the fortunes of 
Athanasius and Marcellus. That cannot be accidental. When he came to write 
his Defense against the Arians and History of the Arians, Athanasius no longer 
had any desire or inclination to explain how Constans was persuaded to inter¬ 
vene on his behalf, or how his cause was associated for some years with that of 
the bishop of Ancyra, whom he later abandoned in order to obtain permission 
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to return from exile. 12 Marcellus simply disappears from view until the Council 
of Serdica in 343. In his letter to Julius, which he presumably composed in the 
summer of 341, Marcellus dedared that he was about to leave Rome. 35 He did 
not disclose his intended destination. It may have been the courr of Constans, 
and Marcellus may have approached the western emperor in person with a re¬ 
quest to intervene on his own behalf and on behalf of orher exiles. However; 
another full year elapsed before Constans took up the cause of Athanasi us, and 
he did so only when another exile with greater politi cal influence arrived at his 
court. In 342 the fortunes of Athanasi us became linked clesely to those of Paul 
of Constantinople. 



VII 


THE INTERVENTION 
OF CONSTANS 


Athanasius finally returned to Egypt in 346 as a result of 
political pressure from Constans, who threatened his brother with war unless he 
agreed to the return of the bishop of Alexandria and other eastern bishops in 
exile ki the West 1 When Consigns was killed early in 350, Athanasius lost his 
impetial protect*^ and, when the Council of Sirmhun condemned him in 351, 
the charges included high treason. 2 It was alleged, with a certain prima facie 
plausibility, that during his exile Athanasius had fomented enmity between 
the two Augusti. It is a matter of some histor ical importance, therefore, to dis¬ 
cover precisely what dealings Athanasius had with the emperor who ruled the 
western empire from 340 to 349. On the other hand, it is not at all easy to un¬ 
ravel the facts, since the only ancient writer who gives anything remotely resem¬ 
bling a complete account of any aspect of these dealings is Athanasius himself. 
Consequently, it will be worthwhile to set out the relevant evidence and the de¬ 
ductions which can be elici ted from it systemarically rather than clironologically. 

The Defense before Constantins has the form of a speech to be delivered to 
the emperor in person. Even though Athanasius neither delivered it before 
Constantius nor ever intended to do so, he wrote the original version of the 
speech (which comprises the first eighteen chapters of modern editions, apart 
from a couple of later additions) with the emperor in mind throughout as the 
primary audi ence whom he needed to convince, and it seems that he sent it to 
him in the summer d 353.* Athanasius composed his defense against the charge 
that he had turned Conslans aga inst the eastern emperor with a careful regard 
for what Constant! us knew about his dealings with his brothen That severely 
circumscribed his ability to misrepresent facie which were (or might be) known 
to Constantius. What therefore does the orig inal Defense before Constantius of 
353 reveal about Athanasius' dealings with Constans? 
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Four chapters of the Defense before Constant ius (in the division of the text de¬ 
vised by modern editors) deal with the charge that Athanasius caused enmity 
between ‘the most pious Augustus of blessed and eternal memory’ and his 
brother (2-5). The first of these comprises a captcAim benevolentiae : although 
the falsity of the ecclesiastical charges made by Athanasius’ accusers, already 
proven in the Defense against the Aria ns to be malicious inventions (1.1-4), 
means that the charge cannot be taken seriously, Constantius has shown thar he 
possesses the imperial virtue of patience by giving Athanasius the opportunity to 
reply and set forth the truth (2). And the lasr of the four chapters devoted to the 
charge concludes rhe refutation with an a ptiori argument based on the inter¬ 
views which Consteniius has been gracious to grant Athanasius: if he did not 
complain to Constamius about his enemies when he had every reason to do so, it 
is plainly ridiculous to imagine thar he ever slandered him to his brother 
Consrans (5) 4 The two intervening chapters present and deal with Athanasius’ 
interviews wirh Constans. 

Athanasius was not deeply imbued with traditional Greek rhetorical culture, 
and never shows any familiarity with the traditional literaty genres except phi¬ 
losophy. 5 Hence neither the structure of the original Defense before Constantius 
of 353 nor us individual parts correspond to the precep* of generations of theo¬ 
rists which underlie the structure of so many works by fourth-cemury Christian 
writers.* Athanasius’ account of his dealings with Constens cannot be called a 
narrati• in the technical sense in which thar term is used by ancient rhetorical 
handbooks. Where theorists prescribed an initial narratio of the facts of the case 
(usually brief), followed by an ample elaboration of arguments based upon 
them, 7 Athanasius throughout combines and interlaces narrati ve and argument 
•espite his lack of literary po! ish, Athanasius’ native intelligence and famil¬ 
iarity with the world made him capable of forceful pleading on his own behalf. 
He chose a specific logical structure for this section of his speech. He first dis¬ 
cusses his audiences with the dead emperor geographicafly in order to prove that 
he never saw him alone—and hence never had the eppertunity to slander 
Constantius privately. 7hen he reviews his dealings with Constans, including 
written communications, in chronological order to prove that he saw him only 
when summoned to court, never on his own init iative or at his own request. 
Hence if historical deductions are to be teased out of these chapters, what 
Athanasius says about where he had audiences with Constantius must be 
analysed separately from what he says about their dates and occasions. 
Athanasius sets a somewhat strident tone for his exp#sition: 

I truly blush with shame to defend myself against such charges, which I 
think that not even my accuser himself will repear in my presence. For he 
knows perfectly well both that he hunself is lying and that 1 neither went 
mad nor took leave of my senses even so far as to expose myself to the 
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suspicion of having let any such thing enter my mind. For this reason I 
would not have replied to any odiers who asked me in case my listeners 
might suspend their judgment, if only for the duration of my speech of 
defense. But to your piety 1 defend myself in a dear and loud voice, and 
stretching out my hand, as I have learned from the apostle, ‘I call on God 
a s my witness and stake my life on it’ {2 Corinth’ians 1.23). As it is written 
in the histories of the kings [of Israel], ‘the Lord is my witness, and his 
Christ is my witness’ (1 Samuel 12.5). (Permit me too to utter these 
words.} I never on any occasion spoke ill of your piety before your 
brother Constans of blessed memory, the most pious Augustus. (3.1-3) 

He then proceeds to develop an argument designed to prove that he must be in¬ 
nocent of the charge because he never saw or conversed with the emperor 

Constans alone: 

I did not incile him, as my accusers falsely allege. #n the contrary, when¬ 
ever I entered his presence, he himself spoke of your generosity—and he 
spoke of it even when the embassy of Thalassus came to Poetovio while I 
was in Aquileia. The Lord is my witness how I kept recall ing your piety 
and kept saying what I wish God may reveal to your soul, so that you 
may condemn the calumny of those who are slandering me before you! 
Bear with me as I say this, m»st generous Augustus, and freely grant me 
your indulgence. For that lover of Christ was not so light-minded nor was 
I of such a character that we could discuss such matters between us, that 
I could slander brother to brother or speak ill of an emperor before an 
emperor. I am not mad, emperor, nor have I forgotten the divine utterance 
which says: ‘Do not curse the king in your dioughie, and do not curse a 
rich man in the secrecy of your bedchamber; for a bird of the air will 
can}* away your utterance and a winged messenger will report your 
words’ (Ecclesiastes 10.20). 

If even what is said in private against you who are kings [and emperors] 
is not concealed, it is surely incredible that I should have spoken against 
you in the presence of an emperor and with so many in attendance. For I 
never went alone to see your brother nor did he ever converse with me 
alone. I always entered his presence with the bishop of the city where I 
was and other bishops who happened to be there: we saw him together 
and we departed again together. On this matter Fortunatianus, the bishop 
of Aquileia,can bear witness, and Fadier Ossius iscapableof speaking, as 
are Crisp'mus, the bishop of Patavium; 8 Lucillus of Vec#na; fcionysfos cf 
Elis; 9 and Vincentius, the Campanian bishop. 10 And since Maximinus cf 
Trier and Protasius of Milan have died, Eugenius too who was magistcr 
can bear witness. For he stood before the veil and heard the requests I 
made of Constans and what he graciously said to me. (3.3-7) 
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What Athanasius says about the places where he had an audience stems clear 
enough. He was always accompanied by the bishop of the dry where the audi¬ 
ence occurred and other b ishops who happened to be on hand. And his exposi¬ 
tion is structured on the assumption that the audiences occurred in the three cit¬ 
ies of Aquileia, Trier, and Milan. For his audience cr audiences in Aquileia, 
Athanasius can produce a bevy of witnesses: not only Fortunatianus, the bishop 
of thecity (who is attested as bishopof Aquileia from 343 to 357),* * but also the 
bishops Ossius, Locillus, Dionysius, and Vincentius. For the audiences in Tner 
and Milan, the testimony available was not so direct and impressive, since 
Maximi nus and Protasius, who were the b ishops of these cities in the early 340s, 
had both died several years before 353. u Athanasius appeals, therefore, to 
Eugenius, who was either tnagister offieiorum or ma&ster admissiomm at the 
relevant times—and clearly, in Athanasius* opinion, still alive when he com¬ 
posed the original Defense before Constantins in 353. 1 * Eugenius’ political infl u- 
ence is also known from Libanius, who complained to Julian in 362 that the tiny 
Eugenius became great under Constans and usedhis power to seize the estates of 
Aristophanes of Corinth. 14 

One other matter in the passage quoted requires comment before proceeding 
further. Who was Thalassus, and why did he come to Poetovio? The first ques¬ 
tion is easy to answer. Thalassus in Athanasius’ speech and the Thalassus whom 
Zosimus names as an envoy sent by Constamius to Magnenrius in the summer 
of 351 are obviously the same man as the Thalassius who is well attested as the 
praetorian prefect charged with administering the East under the titular author¬ 
ity of the inexperienced Caesar Gallus. 15 Thalassius di»d during the winter of 
353/4, but when Athanasius originally wrote this passage, he was alive and the 
de facto ruler of the eastern provinces including Egypt. It is not so immediately 
obvious why Thalassius came to Poetovio while Athanasius was in Aquileia. But 
there is a plausible historical context in the winter of 344/5 which will explain 
why Athanasius mentions him here: it was (it seems) in answer to the embassy of 
Ihalassius that Constans threatened his brother with war if he did not agrte to 
the restoration of Athanasius and Paul of Constaminople. 1 * For the present, it 
will suffice to observe that, while Athanasius implies that Constans received the 
embassy of Thalassius at Poetovio, he states categorically that he himself was m 
Aquileia at the time—where it is known that he resided during the spring of 345 
(15.4; Index 17). 

Although it is established that Athanasius had audiences with Constans only 
in the three cities of Aquileia, Tries; and Milan, the passage of rhe Defense before 
Constantins analysed so far reveals nothing whatever about the number of inter¬ 
views, either in total cr in each dry, and very little about their dates and occa¬ 
sions. To discover how many audiences there were and when they occurred, it is 
necessary to turn to the continuation of the passage already quoted, which is 
evasive and slippery in the extreme: 
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Although this is sufficient for proof, permit me nonetheless to set out an 
account of my travels, so that from these facts cco you may condemn 
those who baselessly slander me. 

After departing from Alexandria, I did n#t go to the court of your 
brother, nor to any others, only to Rome. Entrusting my cause to the 
church (fori was concerned fct this alone), I spent my rime in public w*r- 
ship. I did not wrke to your brother except [on the occasions) when the 
Eusebians wrore to him against me and I was compelled to defend myself 
while I was still in Alexandria, and when, at his command that I prepare 
copies of the holy scriptures, I produced and sent them. [I say this be¬ 
cause) in my defense I must tell the truth to your piety. So, after three 
years had parsed, in the fourth year* 7 he wrare ordering me to present 
myself before him. (He was then in Milan.) When I enquired inta the rea- 
san (for I did not know, the Lord is my witness), I learned that certain 
bishops had gone to court and requested him to write ro your piety so 
that a council might be held. Believe me, cmperoi; it happened like this; I 
am not lying. Sol went down to Milan and experienced great generosity; 
for he graciously saw me and said that he had written and sent to you 
asking for a council to be held. 18 

I was still residing in the aforementioned city when he sent for me aga'in 
[to come] to Gaul, since Father Ossius was going there too, so that the 
two of us could ravel [together) from there to Serdi ca. After ibe council, 
he wrote to me while I was residi ng in Naissus, and after going up to 
Aquileia I then remained there (until) the letters of your piety reached me 
there.. And after being summoned again from there by your departed 
brother I went to his court in Gaul and so came to your piety. (3.8—4.5) 


This long passage proceeds in chronological order except for the digression 
on Athanasius’ written correspondence with Constans. Athanasius returns to 
his main argument with the assertion that he had no dealings with Consrans for 
three full years: the logic of the passage entails that he must mean three full cal¬ 
endar years from his arrival in Rome (or at least from his departure from Alex¬ 
andria), not three years from his correspondence with Constans in 338. 19 In the 
fourth year of his exile, that is, no earlier than the summer of 342, Athanasius 
was summoned by Constans to Milan, because ‘certain bishops’ had already 
persuaded him to write to Constanrius propos ing, or demanding, a council of 
both eastern and western bishops (4.3). Who were these ‘certain bishops’? The 
plural could, as in the preceding reference to the emperor Constantirius as 
anonymous ‘others,’ designate a single individual. But, whether Athanasius in 
fact intended to refer t# one or more bishops here, an easy identification of the 
date and occasion offers itself. For it was during the year 342 that Raul of 
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Constantinople arrived at the court of Consians in Trio; and the western em¬ 
peror decided to take up the cause of all the exiled eastern bishops. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had oicbestrated the campaign aga'nist Athanasius 
and his allies as bishop of Constantinople since c. October 337, died before he 
received (or at least before he was able to answer) the conciliar letter which 
Julius sent from Rome on behalf of Athanasius and Marcellus in the late spring 
or summer of 341.“ Paul, whom Eusebius had replaced in 337, thereupon at¬ 
tempted to recover his see. He left his place of exile in Pontus and returned to 
Constanti nople. At the same time, the Christians of the city opposed to Paul 
elected Maccdonius as bishop. News of this reached Constantius while he was 
wintering »i Antioch. He ordered the magister militant Hermogenes, who was 
perhaps already on his way to take up an appointment in Thrace, to expel Paul 
from Constantinople. When Hermogenes arrived in the city and tried to carry 
out the emperor's orders, a mob burned the house where he was lodging, 
dragged him out, and lynched him. Constants himself then came post-haste 
across Asia Minor in the depths of winter: he ejected Paul and punished the city 
by halving its supply' of free gram. When he returned to Antioch, he left 
Macedonius as bishop of the cfty. JI 

The riot in which Hermogenes perished belongs to the beginning of 34 1, 22 
Expelled from Constantinople, Paul betook himself to Trie^ whose bishop 
Maximinus had already shown hi*s goodwill and political support. That is made 
dear by the complaints voiced against Maximinus by the eastern bishops at the 
Council of Serdica in 343: 

He refused to receive our episcopal colleagues whom we had sent to 
Gaul; he was the first to communicate with the wickod and reckless Paul 
of Constantinople; and he was himself the cause of such a disaster be¬ 
cause Paul was recalled to Constantinople, on whose account many mur¬ 
ders were committed. He h uuself was the cause of so many murders, who 
invited Paul, who had earlier been condemned, to return to 
Constantinople. 23 

There appear to be three distinct charges made here against Maxiininus, which 
should be considered in chronological order; since the eastern bishops appear to 
conflate three separate episodes for rhetorical effect. First, Maximinus was the 
first to recognise Paul as b'ishop of Constantinople. If the word ‘first* is to have 
real content, then this charge must relate to Paul’s first tenure of the see of 
Constantinople in 337. Paul must have written to Trier immediately after his 
election—doubtless with the encouragement and perhaps at the instigation of 
Athanasius. Second, Maximinus caused slaughter in Constantinople by sum¬ 
moning Paul to the city in the winter of 341/2. And third, Maximinus refused to 
communicate with the bishops Narcissus of Neronias, Theodorus of Heradea, 
Maris of Chalcedon, and Marcus of Arethusa when they went to Constans at 
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Trier. Socrates plausibly states that these bishops went to Gaul after Constans 
had written to Constantius demanding chat a delegation of three bishops be sent 
to jnsn'fy to him the deposition of Paul and Athanasius. 24 The approximate date 
of the embassy is fixed as 342 by the cre*d which the four bishops brought with 
them and which both Athanasius {Syn, 25.2-5) and Socrates quote. 25 The pre¬ 
cise dare can hardly be earlier than the autumn of 342, since time must be al¬ 
lowed for Paul to reach Trier; for Constans to write and Constantins to react, 
and for the delegation to travd from Antioch to Gaul. Constans* presence in 
Trier is not in fact explicitly attested during the summer of 342, but the «ty was 
one of his normal residences, and it seems that during this summer he settled 
Franci in Toxandria at the mouth of the Rhine—which implies that he passed 
through Trier both before and afterward. 26 

In 359 Athanasius alluded to the embassy of the four bishops in a typically 
cryptic fashion. The Arians (he proclaimed) showed their vacillat ing inconsis¬ 
tency by composing another creed only a few months after the < fttdicatfon 
Council*: they sent it to Gaul with Narcissus, Maris, Theodorus, and Marcus, 
who presented it to Constans and everyone there ‘as if sent from a council* {Syn. 
25.1). Athanasius’ chronology is vague and misleading: the *few months' are not 
a couple of months (as an unwary reader might suppose), but about a year and a 
half (from January 341 to the summer of 342). Nevertheless, Athanasius’ ridi¬ 
cule documents two important facts about the embassy of the four bishops. It 
was sent by a council of bishops (which presumably met at Antioch), and it was 
sent to Constans as well as to Maximinus and other bishops (‘all those there’). 
Furthermore, Athanasius quotes the creed which the four bishops took to Gaul. 
It makes an obvious attempt to parry the objections of Marcellus and the Tike to 
previous creeds of Antiochenecouncils: although the statement of beliefs avo’ids 
the crucial term ousia, the anathemas reject as heretical the idea that the Son is 
‘of different substance (hypostasis) and not of God’ {Sytu 2S.2-S). 27 

The reception, fate, and sequel of the embassy of the four eastern bishops to 
Trier are all alike unknown. Late in 342, however; Constans summoned 
Athanasius to an audience in Milan. 28 Paul and Max lniwns of Trier had exer 
cised effective persuasion. The western emperor had become rhe champion of all 
the eastern bishops who were in exile in the west, convinced that their deposi¬ 
tion imperiled Christian orthodoxy. Constans wrote again to his brother; pre¬ 
sumably in the winter of 342/3, insisting on a joint council of eastern and west¬ 
ern bishops {Apoi ad Const. 4.4). Constantius acceded reluctantly to his 
demands, and a day was at last set for the bishops of both brothers* domains to 
meet at Serdica, close to the border between them. Athanasius no longer stood 
alone: his cause enjoyed the firm support of the western emperor; it was joined 
to that of other bishops, and he had conv inced both the westen> emperor and 
most western bishops that his cause was indeed the cause of orthodoxy. 

In thlscontaxt it will be appropriate to look forward to the other three audiences 
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with Constans which Athanasius records. The emperor's movements establish 
their approximate dares. 29 Shortly after the first audience in Milan late in 342, 
Constanscrossed the Alps into Gaul,sped north-west, and reached Boulogne by 
25 January, whence he made a famous winter crossing of the English Channel. 30 
The second audience was in Trier, when Constans interviewed Athanasius and 
Ossius together before they set off fcr the Council of Serdica. The emperor’s 
presence in Trier is certified on 30 June 343, 31 but the interview probably oc¬ 
curred some w#eks later. 

In his chronological survey Athanasius does not explicitly mention the third 
audience—precisely because it was the embarrassing •ne, the audience after 
which Constans threatened his brother with wat But his statement that ‘after 
going up to Aquileia I then remained there’ {Apol. ad Const. 4.5) can be com¬ 
bined with his earlier admission that he had an audience at Aquileia (3.7) and 
his later disclosure of the fact that both he and Constans were In Aquileia at an 
Easter (15.4) to date the third interview to the early months of 345, a year in 
which Easier fell on 7 April (Index 17). 

The final interview occurred in Trier after Athanasius received a letter from 
Constantius permitting him to return to Alexandria. Since the emperor’s letter 
was written from Edess3 (ApoL c. Ar. 51.6) no earlier than the summer of 345, 
while Athanasius reentered Alexandria on 21 October 346 (Hist. ac. 1.1; Index 
18),the date must feU between the end of summer 345 and the middle of the fol¬ 
lowing year, But the evidence of the Theodosian Code appears to indicate that 
Constans was at Sirmium in Pannaria on 5 March 346 and at Caesena in north 
Italy on 23 May. 32 Hence, if Athanasius needed to travel to Trier to see 
Constans, the audience presumably occurred in the autumn of 345 or., at the lat¬ 
est, during the w inter of 345/6. 

To conclude this chapter based principally on what Athanasius says about 
his audiences with Constans in the Befense before Constantius, it may be help¬ 
ful to set out in schematic fotm the dates and places which have been deduced 
from what he says separately about the places where they occurred and their 
sequence: 

342, autumn Milan 

343, c, July/August Trier 

345, late winter/spring Aquileia 

345, autumn Trier 
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THE COUNCIL OF SERDICA 


CONSTANS FIRST WROTE TO CONSTANTIUS REQUESTING A COUNCIL IN 

the spring or early summer of 342. 1 When the Council of Serdica met in the late 
summer of 343, virtually eighteen months had passed—a period which corre¬ 
sponds closely to the one year and six months which Socrates reports as inter¬ 
vening between the summoning and the meeitug of the council. 2 The council 
confronted a controversial agenda, and East and West regarded the problems it 
was to discuss from Wally different perspecti ves. The western bishops (as they 
later declared) saw thiee central tasks before them: to rescue holy faith and pure 
truth from those who had violated them; to decide whether the bishops deposed 
in the East since 337 had been justly or unjustly condemned; and to enquire into 
charges that in the East churches had been desecrated and clergy maltreated, toi- 
tured, even killed for support ing thecause of right. J The eastern bishops predict¬ 
ably took a different view—and showed extreme reluctance to attend a council 
which they were well aware was taking place at the insistence of the western 
emperor. 

Constans had summoned Athanasius, who was still in Italy, to come to Gaul, 
so that he and Ossius might travel together to Serdica. 4 In the summer of 343 
Athanasius duly came to the imperial court at Trier, then set out with Ossius for 
Serdica with the emperor’s bless ing {Apol. ad O nst. 4.4). The bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria and the bishop of Corduba were accompanied by their allies and other ex¬ 
iled eastern bishops, including Paul of Constantinople. Further; despite 
Athanasius* assertion to the contrary on a later occasion {Hist. Ar. 15.3), it 
should probably be assumed that both a general and a high civilian official ac¬ 
companied them, 5 if only to secure supplies and safe transport for the western 
bishops. However; any officials who may have escorted the bishops faded dis¬ 
creetly into the background before they reached Serdica. For it was clearly in¬ 
tended that the western bishops should present themselves, in contrast to the 
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eastern contingent, as independent #f the secular authority, and their choice of 
dispersed lodgings in Serdica appears to have reflected this difference.* 

The eastern bishops came slowly and reluctantly. Their leaders, Theodorus 
ofHeraclea, Narcissus ofNeron ias, Stephanus of Antioch, Acacius of Caesarea, 
Menophantus of Ephesus, Ursacius of Singidunum, and Valens of Mursa 
(George of Laodicea did not come), made sure that their party had an agreed 
position. They assembled in the East, even though Ursacius and Valens occupied 
sees in provinces belonging to Constans, and they held preliminary synods in 
several cities to concert policy. 7 Finally, the eastern bishops reached 
Philippopolis, the most westerly large city in Constantius’ domains along the 
great highway which led from Constantinople to northern Italy. Here they as¬ 
sembled in the autumn of 343 under the watchful eyes of three trusted servants 
of Constantius*. the military comes Strategius Musonianus, the castrensis 
Hesycbius, and the tomes Philagrius, who, as prefect of Egypt in 339, had in¬ 
stalled Gregory as bishop of Alexandria {Hist. At 15.3; Index 15), Philagrius (it 
is plausibly alleged) bid down the tactics which the eastern bishops should 
adopt: they were to insist that the bishops whose cases were to be reviewed 
should not sit as members of the council untilrheir status was resolved.* 

Neither group of bishops consm tuted a completely solid bloc. Despite die 
close supervision of Philagrius, two eastern bishops, Arius from Palestine and 
Asterius from Arabia, bolted from the palace in Serdica, where the eastern bish¬ 
ops were housed, allegedly under close supervision, in order to discuss matters 
with their western colleagues. 9 Moreover the easterners suffered from numerical 
inferiority, In all, approximately one hundred and seventy bishops attended the 
council {Hist. Ax. 15.3), but out of this total the eastern contingent accounted for 
only seventy-six, 10 whereas there were more than n inety western bishops present 
at Serdica, not 'mducfiag the exiles {smuc of whom subscribed the western syn¬ 
odical letter): 11 at any church council, where the minority was expected to assent 
to the will of the majority or face excommunication, that was a fatal weakness, 
unless waverers could be detached from the party of Athanasius. The eastern 
bishops knew of trouble enough in certain western churches, for after the coun¬ 
cil they included among the addressees of iheir synodical letter Donatus, the 
Donatist bishop of Carthage; the schismaic bishop of Salonae in Dalmatia 
(whose name is not known); three Campanian bishops, Fortunatus in Naples, 
Desidenus, and Eutychius; and the clergy of the church of Ariminum. 12 At 
Seixfica iteelf, however; neither schism in Africa nor dissidence in Italy dented the 
unanimity of the western b ishops. And they possessed an inestimable moral and 
political advantage: humble adherents of Paul and Athanasius (and perhaps of 
Marcellus) had made their way to Serdica, a reminder and threat of violence/ 13 
The council ran its stormy and prediciable course. 

The eastern bishops took their stand on the pr inciple invoked in their letter 
from Philippopolis, and steadfastly refused to sit as members of a council which 
included Athanasius and the other exiles. 14 The western bishops had already 
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written to reject this argument: they could not now break off communion with 
bishops whom they recognised and who were both present and ready to submit 
to an investigation of the charges against them, which they were confident of 
being able to efisprove. 15 Ossius, who was to preside at the council, either by vir- 
tue of seniority (he had been a b ishop f*r nearly fifty years) or because the em¬ 
perors had named him (or both), craftily prop*s#d an apparentcompromise. He 
invited the enemies of Athanasius to come to the church where he was lodging in 
order to present their compia'uis to him privately. If they did so, they could be 
confident that he would render a just decision on the merits of the case: if 
Atlianasius was shown to be guilty, he would be expelled from communion by 
Ossius; if he was found innocent, and his enemies still refused t# accept h'm, 
then Ossius would urge him to return to Spain with him ( Hist. Ar. 44.2/3). The 
eastern bishops were not taken in. Ihe verdict of Ossius deliberating alone and 
privately was just as predictable as that of the western bishops sitting in formal 
conclave. The eastern bishops made a counter-proposal (if they had not made it 
already). Five of the six members of the commission which went to the Mareoris 
in 335 were still alive and present: they pt*p*sed that they and an equal number 
of western bishops go again to the scene of Athanasius’ alleged crimes to estab¬ 
lish the truth definitively. Ossius, Protogenes, and the rest in turn declined this 
office 1 * 

The two parties at Serdica never met together as a single council. Many days 
passed, and the ecclesiastical wrangTingcontinued. 17 Suddenly the political situa¬ 
tion changed. A letter arrived from Constant! us announcing a victory over the 
Persians. It provided both motivation and an excuse for the eastern bishops. 
They abruptly left Serdica and returned to Philippopolis,sending a lame apology 
through Eustathius, a priest of the Serdican church (Hist. Ar. 16.2/3). Before 
they departed, however they excommunicated their principal opponents and 
addressed a long synodical letter, duly subscribed by more than seventy bishops, 
to Gregory of Alexandria, Amphion of Nicomedia, named dissidents in the 
West, and ‘all our fellow priests throughout the world, priests, deacons, and all 
who are bishops under heaven in the holy catholic church.’ 18 

The bulk of the letter consists of explicit and abusive denunciations of 
Marcellus of Ancyta, Athanasius of Alexandria, Paul of Constantinople (this 
section, unfortunately, is almost entirely lost in a lacuna), Asclepas of Gaza, 
Lucius of Adrianople, and their western friends Ossius, Protogenes of Serdica, 
Maxirriinusof Trier; GaudentTus of Naiasus, and their ringleader Juiiusof Rome, 
who first (they complain) opened the door of communion to the eastern crimi¬ 
nals and boldly defended Athanasius without listening to his accusers and the 
witnesses against him. The letter is a well stocked and irreplaceable repository of 
allusions to episodes and alliances about winch writers favorable to those de¬ 
nounced chose to remain silent. 

Befoie he welcomed them into communion, Piotogenes had attended and 
accepted the decisions of councils of bishops which condemned Marcellus and 
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Paul—the fonner on no fewer than four occasions.^The majority at Serdica in¬ 
cluded the bishops Dionysius of ETis and Bassus of Di^cletiana, the former de¬ 
spite an earlier condemnation by many of the same bishops, the latter despite a 
criminal record f#r which he had been deported from Syria. Among them coo 
was Aetius of Thessalonica, whom Protogenes had often accused of many 
offenses, refusing to communicate with a bishop who liad maintained and 
continued to maintain concubines. 20 And Asclepas of Gaza had gone to 
Constant inople tosupport Paul: hence he shared part of the blame for the perpe¬ 
tration cf a thousand murders which stained altars with human blood. 21 

The letter waxes eloquent on the heresy of Marcellus, ‘a pest more damnable 
than all heretics,' who combines the falsehoods of Sabellius with the wickedness 
of Paul of Samosata and the blasphemy of Montanus. It teviews the career of 
Athanasius from the assault on Ischyras to the lime of writing, with frequent 
descriptions of the violence which he had ordered or caused. And it levels spe¬ 
cific charges against the orher bishops exiled from the East and their western al¬ 
lies: Paul, Asclepas, and Luci us were guilty of sacrilege and incitement to mur 
der, and Maxiroinus was liimself the cause of so many murders' because he was 
the first to communicate with Paul and encouraged him to return to 
Constantinople from exile. Nor d»es the letter confine itself to recent events. 
Not only is Paul derided for inconsistency in subscribing to the deposition of 
Athanasius in 335,^ but Athanasius is similarly ridiculed for accepting the depo¬ 
sition of Asclepas many years before, 23 and Ossius is reprehended for attacking a 
certain Marcus, now deceased (who seems to be otherwise unknown); for pro¬ 
tecting condemned criminals; for being an inseparable friend of Paulinus, for- 
merly a bishop in Dacia, who was convicted of writ ing magical books and now 
lives openly with concubines and prostitutes; and for associating with 
Eustath'ms of Antioch and Cymatius of Paltus before their deposition in 327. 24 

The eastern bishops profess a tender concern for the unity and orthodoxy of 
the holy catholic church and for ecclesiastical tradi tion. Accordingly, because of 
the conduct of those who disrupt the uni ty and peace of the church, the council 
has considered it proper and necessary to lake disciplinary acrion: 

We openly charge you, most dearly beloved brothers, that none of you, 
misled by anyone, at any time communicate with those expelled from the 
holy church, that is, tssius, Protogenes, Athanasius, Maicelius, Asclepas, 
Paul, Julius, or any of those condemned, or their allies who communicate 
with them either in person or by letter. Hence you must neither ever write 
to them nor receive letters from them, ft remains, dearest brothers, to ask 
you to take thought for the unity and perpetual peace of the church, and 
to choose holy bishops of unsullied faith and holy life, rejecting those 
who, because of their crimes, have been stripped of the episcopate and 
wish to recover again the place which they deservedly lost for their mis¬ 
deeds. 15 
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Moreover^ since Ossius and his friends endanger the catholic and apostolic faith, 
the eastern bishops deemed it necessary to attach to their letter, whose recipients 
they invited to subscribe their own names, a definition of that imperiled ortho¬ 
doxy. The creed which they enounce is identical with that of the Council of 
Ana'och in 342 taken t* Constans by Narcissus, Maris, Theodorus, and Marcus, 
with a few additional anathemas. 1 * Ihese two creeds have an old-fashioned aizv 
f#r they simply ignore the theological issues which the new term fomoottsits 
had ra ised. 27 They were highly suited, and hence presumably desi gned, to be the 
basis of a theologi cal compromise. Moreover, the anathemas of 343, the new as 
well as those taken over from the creed of 342, set out to allay western feats of 
hereti cal tendencies: 

Those who say that the Son is from ‘that which was not,* or is from an¬ 
other bypostask and not from God, or that there was a rime or period 
when he was not, ihe holy catholic church condemns as heretics. Simi¬ 
larly also, those who say that there are three Gods, or that Christ is not 
God, or that before the ages he was neither Christ nor Son of God, or that 
the Father and Son and Holy Spirit are the same, or that the Son is 
unbagotten, or that the Father did not beget the Son by his choice or will, 
the holy and catholic church anathemati scs. 28 

The repudiation of Anus from 342 is here complemented by anathemas which 
condemn Marcdlus and rebut any suspicion that the eastern bishops hanker 
after the Origenist doctrine of three bypostaseis in the divine triad. 25 On the 
theological front atleast, the eastern bishops adopted a moderate stance permit¬ 
ting the possibility of compromise. 

The western bishops acted aggressively on both the personal and the theo¬ 
logical fronts. The main section of their synodical letter opens with a partisan 
denunciation: 

The Arian heretics have often committed many rash acK against the sei^ 
vants of God who preserve the true catholic faith. Pushing their bastard 
doctrines, they have tried to persecute the orthodox. And now they have 
attacked the faith so violently that it does not escape the religious piety of 
the most clement emperors. 50 

The letter then reviews the course which the Council of Serdica has taken; in the 
past the Eusebians had made false charges against Athanasius and Marcellus, 
but were unwilling to substantiate them before Julius, the bishop of Rome; now 
their persistent refusal to attend meet mgs of the council at Serdica, to which they 
had been invited not once or twice, but many rimes, followed by their flight, has 
broadcast to the world their malice and mendacity. They came with accusations 
of violence enhanced by theatri cal devices—^xilescanying their iron and cha ins, 
relatives and friends of those still in exile or who had died in exile, bishops with 
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fetters on their necks on behalf of others. In tact, it was they who used force: 
they would have killed certain bishops had they not escaped, while Theodulus, 
the b ishop ofTraianopolis, has actually pen'shed in a vain attempt to elude their 
hosti'liry. The victims d the Arians could exhibit real wounds and scars. Ortho¬ 
dox bishops, who deserved credence, had produced reliable evidence of the use 
of anned soldiers and gauge with clubs, the threats of magistrates, the stripping 
of viigins, the burning of churches, the imprisonment of God’s servants. The 
Ariars themselves, however made false accusations: Theognis of Nicaea had 
tried to inflame the emperor against Athanasi us, Marcellus, and Asclepas, but 
his former deacons had produced Theognis* letters, which were read out for the 
whole council to hear. Ihe heretics, therefore, came to Serdica with guilty con¬ 
sciences and fled in fear that the truth would come out. 31 

The letrer next addresses the substantive questions which the council was 
convened to consider. The western bishops review the charges against 
Athanasius, Marcellus, and Asclepas: they ridicule Ischyras as an unrel iable wit¬ 
ness; they defend Marcellus on the grounds that he did not assert the heretical 
views attributed to him, but only proposed them as hypotheses for discussion; 
and they claim that the ads of the Council of Anti och which deposed Asclepas 
(in 327) prove him irreprehensible. The verdict which they render is clear-cut. 
Athanasius, Marcellus, Asclepas, and ‘those who minister to God with them’ are 
innocent and pure, and should be received back by their congregations as bish¬ 
ops instead of Gregoiy, Basil, and Qui ntianus. Theodorus, Narcissus, Acacius, 
Stephanus, Urscadus and Valens, Menophantus and George, however; are all 
deposed from their sees and expelled altogether from fellowship with the faith¬ 
ful. Let them be anathema, let no one communicate with them* For light cannot 
communicate with darkness, nor Christ with Belial. 32 The western bishops then 
appealed to the reapients of the letter to show their approval of the decisions 
made at Serdica by subscribing their names 33 —a plea which was headed, so that 
some versions of the letter soon had the names of almost three hundred signato¬ 
ries attached 34 

Two of the four versions of the synodi cal letter which survive conclude with 
a rambling, outspoken, and incautious statement of how western bishops 
viewed the theological problems at issue. 35 This statement has justly been 
characterised as a ‘polemical broadside.’ 3 * It begins by excommunicat ing any 
who doubt that Christ is God or that he is Son in the fullest sense of each word, 
as do those two vipers begotten of the Arian asp, Ursadus and \felcns, who, 
while professing themselves Christians, assert that both the Son and the Holy 
Spirit were crucified and killed, died, and rose again, and that the bypostaseis of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are different and separate. In contrast, the western 
bishops assert that ‘there is only one hypostasis, which the heretics themselves 
call ousia, of Father; Son, and Holy Spirit,’ and they go on to argue, in a manner 
which sometimes betrays the irif luence of Marcellus, against the easiern supposi¬ 
tion that the Son had some sort of personal existence independent of the Father. 
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As a resuk, by sirossing the oneness of Father; Son, and Holy Spirit sharing a 
single hypostasis, the western bishops fail to make dear how the persons of the 
Trinity can be regarded as separate in any comprehensible sense. 57 

Respite all its statements of what ‘we believe,* this theological manifesto was 
not intended as a formal creed to be circulated separately, nor is it plausible to 
argue that it was composed later as a ‘separate polemical guide to clergy* to 
counter a losr document submitted after the council by Ursadus and Valens. 38 
Both internal criteria and external evidence indicate rather that it was drafted as 
part of the synodical letter; but that the western bishops decided to omit this sec¬ 
tion of the draft from the final form of the letter which they officially adopted 
and endorsed. 39 For Athanasius, who was in a position to know, claimed in 362; 

The council made no such definition. Some people argued that, since [the 
creed of] the Council of Nicaea was insufficient, we should write about a 
creed, and made a rash attempt to do so. But the holy council gathered at 
Serdica was enraged: it dedded that nothing more should be written 
about a creed, that rt was satisfied with the creed acknowledged by the 
fathers at Nicaea, because it lacks nothi ng, but is full of piety, and that a 
second creed should not be issued, lest thecreed written at Nicaea becon- 
sidered invalid, and a pretext be given to those who wish to compose 
credal formulas frequently. 140 

The theological statemoit, even rhough discarded, soon began to embarrass he 
proposers. Ossius and Prorogenes wrote to Julius in Rome protesting that it had 
been designed to eluddate obscurities in the Nicene creed, not to replace it. 41 

In the context of 343, one feature of the letter deserves special emphasis. 
Athanasius, Marcellus, and Asdepas were not the only ex'rfed bishops excul¬ 
pated by their western colleagues. Others were there too, to whom this long 
document alludes, but whom it does not name. 42 One was Lucius of Adrianople, 
who appears among the sixty or so original signatories to the council’s deci¬ 
sions. 43 A more important omission was Paul of Constantinople, one of the 
main targets of ihe eastern bishops in they letter, who pointedly and accurately 
denounce him as a former bishop ofConstantinople. 44 The silence of the western 
synodical letter about Paul does not prove his absence from Serdica, still less that 
the western bishops in 343 did not restore him together with Athanasius and 
Marcellus. 45 It indicates, rather; that even his supporters could not produce a 
plausible defense of his actions, especially of his uncanorucal return to 
Constantinople in the winter of 341/2, which had provoked riots, the lynching 
of a general, and imperial punishment for the city. 46 The silence of the western 
bishops was a prudent tactical one, which has misled many ecclesiastical histori¬ 
ans over the centuries into omitting Paul from their account of the Council of 
Serdica and denying that the council discussed his status. Socrates, however, 
states explicitly, presumably taking the information from Sabinus d Heraclea, 
that the council restored Paul together with Athanasius and Marcellus. 47 
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The general letter addressed to churches everywhere was supplemented by 
letters to specific recipients. The western bishops acknowledged the moral lead- 
ership of the bishop of R*me. They wrote to Julius, therefore, requesting him to 
make their decisions known throughout Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. A full report 
of the council was unnecessary, since Julius could read the accompanying docu¬ 
ments and question the representatives whom he had sentto Serdica, the priests 
Archidamus and Philoxenus, and the deacon Leo. The bishops at Serdica, how¬ 
ever, considered it necessaiy not only to summarise their findings briefly, but also 
to subjoin the names of the seven bishops whom they had formally deposed lest 
any western bishop communicate with any of them unawares. They also allude 
to an q>is«dc not mentioned elsewhere. Valens (they allege) abandoned his own 
church of Mursa and attempted to take over the church of Aquileia: in the riot 
which his attempt provoked, the bishop Viator was knocked down and so badly 
trampled underfoot that he died two days later 4 * 

Athanasius' supporters in Egypt had contrived to convey letters to the west¬ 
ern bishops, which were brought by Alexandrian dergy. 4? The bishops replied 
with almost identical letters to the church of Alexandria and to the churches 
throughout Egypt and Libya. 50 These letters naturally concerned themselves al¬ 
most exclusively with Athanasius, whose proven innocence (they proclaim) 
ought soon to produce his restoration to Alexandria. But the western bishops at 
Serdica could also announce that they had received the exiled priests 
Aphthonius, Atlianasius the son of Capito, Paul, and Plution into communion 
and acquitted them of the charges made by the Eusebians. In addition, they 
wrote to the churches of the Mareotis, who had complained of intolerable re¬ 
pression. They urged them not to be saddened, but to rejoice at persecution. 
Since the holy and great council has pronounced Athanasius completely guiltless 
and deposed his enemies, their tribulations must soon come to an end. 51 

The western bishops considered other problems besides doctrine, the status 
of exiled bishops, and the oppression of their adheients in the East. They devised 
a formula for ensuring that East and West celebrated Easter on the same day. 
Previously the computations used at Rome and Alexandri a had sometimes pro¬ 
duced different dares, even though both churches adhered to the rules laid down 
atNicaea. That had happened in 343 precisely, when Rome celebrated Easteron 
3 April, Athanasius and the Alexandrian church on 1 Pharmouthi (27 March). 12 
At Serdica, a table of Paschal dates for the next fifty years was adopted, which 
the b ishops of Rome and Alexandria were to announce to the churches in their 
jurisdictions [Indm 15). 55 

The western bishops also debated a variety of disciplinary problems of press¬ 
ing practical concern. These debates are known from the so-called canons of the 
Council of Serdica, which passed into early collections of canon law and hence 
acquired enormous authority in later centuries. 54 Their immediate effect is less 
easy to estimate: even though Gratus, the bishop of Carthage, appealed to their 
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authority at an African council probably held in 345, 55 the canons appear to 
have been otherwise unknown in the West, except at Rome, uniiltheir sudden 
red iscovery and employment toward 420. 5 * 

The Serdican canons pose extremely serious textual problems, since the 
Greek and latin canons that survive appear to constitute two divergent recen¬ 
sions of a document which di'd not coflecr and reproduce the formally ratified, 
subscribed, and promulgated decisions of the council, but rather summarised 
the minures of the original discussions. The ‘canons’ of the Council of Serdica 
are thus radically different in nature from the canons which survive from the 
Council of Nicaea in 325 or the Councils of Arles (314), Ancyra (314), Antioch 
(probably 328), and Laodicea (probably c. 34f), or even the canons of the 
Council of Gangra (probably c. 355), which merely reproduce and divide into 
sections the syn»dical letter of the Paphlagtnian bishops. 37 The Serdican ‘can¬ 
ons’ have the form of proposals, mosdy by Ossius, who presided and presented 
motions for approval: these pr#p«$als are sometimes followed by amendments 
by a second speaker and the formula whereby the council signified its assent is 
not entirely uniform. 58 

Four principal problems worried the western bishops and r#cur throughout 
the canons: the translation of bishops and clergy from one city to another the 
appointment of bishops, appeals against ecclesiastical decisions, and episcopal 
visits to the imperial court. 59 In addition, two canons which have dropped out of 
most of the Latin manuscript rradin'on address themselves to the problems of the 
church of Thessalonica, where the bishop Aeti'us, present at the council, con¬ 
fronted a difficult situation, since a certain Musaeus and Eutychianus da’mied to 
be bishops and were ordaining priests. Presumably, both Musaeus and 
Eutychianus had been elected in opposition to Aetius: thecoundllaid down that 
they should be lecei'ved into communion as laymen, but that the priests whom 
they had ordained could retain their status. 60 It should be suspected that similar 
local problems lie behind many of the decisions of general applicability made at 
Serdica. In particular the canons which provide that disputes between bishops 
of a province should be decided either within the province or by appeal to the 
bishop of Rome may have been motivated by disputes in Africa.*' For Ossiu6 
and Alypius, the bishop of Megara, betray the motivation of the canons which 
prohibit bishops from going to court and compel them to intercede with die 
emperor by sending a deacon whom the bishop of Rome and bishops on the 
main roads shall have the power to intercept. Too many bishops (rheycomplain) 
have been going to court, especially African bishops who spurn rfae salutary 
counsels of Gratus, the bishop of Carthage: in future, appeal by bishops to the 
emperor should be alfowtd only in cases of real oppression, such as of beggars, 
widows, and orphans.* 2 It is relevant that oneofthe leci'piems of the eastern syn¬ 
odical letter was Donatus, who cla'mied rhe metropolitan see of Carthage. The 
church named after ban had attained dominance in Numidia under 
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Constantine, who attempted repression systematically between 317 and 321, 
tolerated virtually open schism when he went to war against Lidnius, and then 
reintroduced repressive measures at the end of his reign. 43 No disturbances are 
known for a decade after Constantine died, but Constans commenced another 
attempt to stamp out the Donatist church within a few years erf the Council of 
Serdica. 64 The canons of the c#undi, which are firmly dated to the period of ap- 
parent peace, reveal that the silence of the surviving sources is misleading. There 
was no real peace in the African church under Constans, merely a lull in hostili¬ 
ties. 


Ossius and his allies had tiot forgotten the political and diplomatic context of 
the Council ofSerdica. The emperors Constantiusand Constans had summoned 
the bishops of East and West to assemble together. Since the single council envis¬ 
aged by the emperors had never convened, each emperor was now free to accept 
the decisions of the bishops from his own territories. It was necessary, therefore, 
for both parries to report to both emperors. No record survives of any such re¬ 
port which the eastern bishops made: their leaders presumably went to con¬ 
gratulate Constantius m his Persian victory in person, and reported orally—and 
the predominantly pro-Athanasi an sources that survive had no motive to pre¬ 
serve any letter they may have written to Constans. In their letters to Julius, to 
Alexandria, and to the Mareotis, the western bishops allude to a report ‘to the 
most blessed Augusti’ which was given wide currency (Julius was sent a copy). 45 
If an identical report was sent to both emper*rs, it must have been a formal and 
factual account of die council The western bishops also wrote a letter specifi¬ 
cally designed to be read by Constanrius alone, whose tenor differed greatly 
from their letters to sympathetic clerics. 64 

Constanrius* piety and propensity to do good (the western bishops protest) 
will ensure that he grants their reasonable request to stop the persecution of the 
catholic church: 


Let your clemency provide and decree that all magistrates everywhere, 
who have been entrusted with the governing of provinces, whose sole 
care and concern should be for public business, refrain from surveillance 
of religion, and in future cease to presume, encroach, claim to decide the 
cases d clerics, and to vex and harry innocent men with various harass¬ 
ment*, threats, violence, or acts of intimidation. 67 


The emperor has a duty to allow his subjects to enjoy liberty, to live as they 
please, to becatholicsand Christians rather than heretics and Arians, to have the 
bishops and pries* whom they choose to teach them, and to celebrate with them 
the divine mysteries. The writers proclaim their loyalty; all is quiet and modest, 
there will be no suspicion of riot ing, of muttered opposition. They beseech 
Conslann'us to restore to their places the distinguished clergymen who are in 
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exile or confinement. Arian’ism is ‘a novel and terrible plague,' a recent invention 
of Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of Caesarea, of Narcissus, Theodoras, 
Stephanus, Acacius, and Menophantus, and of the tw# ignorant and improper 
youths Ursacius and Valens. Anyone who communicates with them becomes a 
partner in the’ir crime and will suffer eternal punishment when the day #f judge¬ 
ment comes. 
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IX 


ATHANASIUS AND 
THE MARTYRS OF ADRIANOPLE 


After the council of serdica, practically three years passed 
before Athanasius reentered Alexandria. For it was clear that the exiled bishops 
whom the western council had restored could not resume secure possession of 
their saes until the eastern emperor agreed to their return. A certain amount is 
known about the ecclesiastical negotiations between East and ^fest after the 
Council of Serdica and about Constants’ dealings with Athanasius after he 
had accepted the Serdican decisions and agreed to allow him to return. 1 But 
what did Athanasius do between the council and the first letter which he re¬ 
ceived from Constantius in the summer of 345? As with his journey to the court 
of Constantius in 338, 2 it seems that Athanasius has been successful in conceal- 
ingsignificant activities which he subsequently wished to obliterate from the his¬ 
torical record. The Defense before Ctnstoikus conveys the impression, which 
the festallndex converts into asserted fact, that after the council Athanasius re¬ 
tired from the border-city of Serdica to Naissus and remained there uninterrupt¬ 
edly until he mwed to Aquileia, which he had reached by the Easter season of 
345: specifically, in 344 ‘being at Naissus on his return from the council, he there 
celebrated Easteq’ and in 345 ‘having traveled to Aquileia, he kept Easter there’ 
(Index 16, 17, cf. Afmi ad Const 4.5). There is no reason to doubt that 
Athanasius celebrated Easter 344 in Naissus and Easter 345 in Aquileia. The 
falsification of history comes in the suggestion or assertion that he went no¬ 
where else. For there is irrefragable evidence in his own writings that Athanasius 
set foat in the territory of Constantius during this period—and a strong possibil¬ 
ity that he crossed illegally into the eastern empire not merely #nce, hut rwice. 

The History of the Arians eloquently describes the misdeeds of the villain¬ 
ous and cowardly eastern bishops immediately after the Council of Serdi¬ 
ca. Their ciuel and vicious attacks on laymen and right-thinking bishops 
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who opposed them far surpassed their previous wrongdoing: 

Since the people of Adrianople did not wish to communicate with [the 
eastern bishops) because they were flleeing from the council and were 
guilty of misdemeanor, they sent a report to the emperor Constantius and 
caused fen laymen from die imperial factory there to be beheaded, with 
Phiagrius, the comes, again present and aiding them in this too. {The 
tombs of these men are outside the city: we too have seen them as we 
passed by.) Then, priding themselves on their great success, because they 
had fled to avoid being convicted of making false accusations, they per¬ 
suaded the emperor to put their wishes into effect They caused two 
pries* and three deacons to be banished from Alexandria to Armenia. 
Arius and Asterius, 3 the one the bishop of Petra in Palestine, the other 
bishop in Arabia, who had bolted from them, they not only banished to 
Upper Libya, but caused to suffer violence. As for Lucius, the bishop of 
Adrianople, when they saw that he used great freedom in denouncing 
them and exposed their impiety, they caused him agai n, as before, to be 
bound n^ck and hands in iron chains: in this manner they sent him into 
exile, where he perished, as they know. They removed the bishop 
Diodorus, but when they saw that Olympius of Aeni and Theodulus of 
Trajanopolis, both bishops from Thrace and good and orthodox men, 
hated heresy, on the first occasion the Eusebians brought false charges 
and the emperor Constantius wrote, and on the second they reminded 
[bun of them]. 4 The rescript ordered them not only to be expelled from 
their cities and thei r churches, but also to suffer capital punishment wher¬ 
ever they were found .. . They wished to show in Alexandria that they 
deserved to be feared, and they caused an order to be issued that the har¬ 
bors and gates of the cities be watched, in case they returned to their 
churches on the strength of the permission from thecounciL. They caused 
orders to be sent to the magistrates at Alexandria concerning Athanasius 
and certain named pries*, that if either the bishop or any of them should 
be found to have set foot in the dty or its terri tory, the magistrate should 
be permitted to behead those who might be discovered. {Hist. Ar. 18.2- 
19.4) 

Athanasius here passes in rapid review a series of actions taken against himself 
and Lucius of Adrianople, both restored by the Council of Serdica, and aga'mst 
certain eastern bishops who were coerced and punished fordisplaying sympathy 
for their exiled colleagues. Since Athanasius himself provides the main (and 
sometimes the only) evidence for each of these episodes, each needs to be exam¬ 
ined separately. 

First, the trouble at Adrianople (18,2), Ten workers in the imperial arms fac¬ 
tory at Adrianople, which was a large and important producer of weapons and 
shields, 5 were executed for insulting the eastern bishops as they returned from 
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Serdica. There would have been a considerable interval between the arrest and 
execution of the fabricenses if Constantius were still in Syri a when he was con¬ 
sulted about their punishment. However; the emperor may have come to 
Constantinople in the autumn of 343.* The date of the execution has some rel¬ 
evance t* determining when Athanasius might have seen the tombs of the ex¬ 
ecuted men by the side of the road leading out of the city. The arrest, banish- 
ment, and death in exile of the bishop Lucius appear to be later than and entirely 
separate from the execution of the fabricettses (19.1). Lucius had been with the 
western bishops at Serdica: 7 there is no evidence independent of Athanasius 
bearing on his arrest, but the obvi ous inference from what he says is that Lucius 
returned to Adrianople after the council and was arrested for this dearly illegal 
action. Athanasius also adduces the death of Lucius in the Defense of His Fiigbt 
(3.3), but there he provides no specific detail at all about it 

Second, the exile of two priests and three deacons from Alexandria to Arme¬ 
nia (18.3 4 ). This is known only from this passage and a later one in the Historyt 
of the Arians where Athanasius records that Constantius permitted them to re¬ 
turn in the early summer of 344 (21.1). 

Third, Arius and Asterius (18.3 b ). The Palestinian bishop Arius and the Ara¬ 
bian b ishop Asterius came to Serdica with the eastern bishops, but broke ranks 
by associating with the western party: as a result, according to Athanasius, they 
were incarcerated in the fiaialium where the easterners were lodging (15.4). Yet 
their names appear among the original subscriptions to the western synodical 
letter,* they added their names and salutations to the coundl’s letter to the 
churches of the Marcotis,* and the western bishops state that they attended a 
session of the council and informed it of their maltreatment. 10 On the other 
band, according t# Athanasius, they were sent into exile in Libya Superior. It 
seems to follow either that they left Serdica with the rest of the eastern bishops 
before the western synodical letter was composed and subscribed or that they 
were later apprehended and arrested in eastern territory. 

Fourth, the depositi on of Diodorus (19.2 a ). Since Diodorus subscribed the 
western synodical letter at Serdica as bishop of Teredos in the Asian province of 
Insulae," while Athanasius can find nothing more serious t« complain about 
than his deposition and replacement (Hist. Ar. 5.2), it may be conjectured that 
he went to the Watt before the council and stayed there. 

Fifth, Olympius of Aeni (In the province of Rhodope) and Theodulus of 
Tcaianapolis (19.2), the bishops of two small neighboring cities on theThradan 
shore of the Aegean Sea, Since Athanasius couples the names of Olympius and 
Theodulus, it may be inferred that both had been excommunicated by the east¬ 
ern bishops at one of the gatherings which they held before they reached 
Serdica: 12 Athanasius had earlier observed that the eastern bishops used 
Musonianus and Hesycfaius to terror ise and plot against any victims whom they 
chose (Hist. Ar. 15.3), Olympius and Theodulus then fled to escape anest, and 
Theodulus died either before or during the coundI. 1J Olympius, on the other 
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hand, played some part in the debates at Serdica and appears to have secured 
himself a safe refuge whatever the outcome of the council: it was at the sugges¬ 
tion of Olympius that Ossius proposed that any bishop who had suffered vio¬ 
lence and had been expelled unjustly because he agreed with the beliefs of the 
worldwide church or defended truth should be allowed to remain in the city 
where he had taken refage until he could return to his own city or until the 
wrong done to him was remedied.” What Athanasius says about the actions of 
the Eusebians is compressed and obscure, but he appears to distinguish between 
two consultations of Constantius, the first before the council, the sacond after: 
that perhaps lends support to the hypothesis that Constantius visited 
Constantinople in the autumn of 343. 

S\xth, Athanasius himself (19.3-4). Athanasius’ complaints imply that his 
enemies expected or feared that he might sail to Alexandria. The only rational 
motive for sending a proclamation to officials in Alexandria allowing them id 
behead either the bishop or any of the priests named therein is that they sus¬ 
pected that Athanasius might go to Egypt. How did such a suspicion arise? That 
it had some basis in fact is confirmed by a reference to this period in Athanasius’ 
Defense *f His Flight , written in 357: 


They caused Theodulus and Olympius, bishops from Thrace, and us and 
pries* of oursto be sought out in such a way that, if we had been found, 
we would have suffered capita! punishment. Perhaps we would have been 
killed thus, if we had not escaped contrary to the'ir expectation on that 
occasion too. For that k the import of the letters given to the proconsul 
Donatus against Olympius and his friends and to Philagrius against us. 
(Fug. 3.4-5) 

To what earlier occasion or occasions does Athanasius here refer? The end of the 
passage could refer to his expulsion by Philagrius from Egypt in 339. 15 But the 
flight of the b ishops Theodulus and Olympius and the mention of Donatus, who 
can only be the proconsul of Constanknople, 16 anchor the rest of the passage to 
the period of the Council of Serdica. Moreover the order to search out 
Athanasius and his priests prima facie belongs to the months after the council. 
Nor does the mention of Philagrius contradict this hypothesis. He accompanied 
the eastern bishops to Serdica (Index 15), 17 and he executed the fabrkenses at 
Adrianople who had refused to communicate with the same bishops after the 
council (Hist. Ar. 18.2). It is a legitimate deduction that Athanasius entered east¬ 
ern territory at this juncture in order to assist Lucius in resuming possession of 
his see. 

When did Athanasius see the tombs of the men executed at Adrianople? The 
natural assumpiion made by all who have so far expressed an opinion is that he 
must have passed through Adrianople as he returned to Alexandria in 346. 18 But 
in 346 Athanasius went to Rome ( Apol. c. Ar. 52.1) before going to the court of 
Constantius in Antioch (ApoL c. At. 54.1); hence it seems overwhelmingly prob- 
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able rhat he traveled from Rome to Syria mainly by sea, not overland through 
the Balkans. 1 p On the #ther hand, if Athanasius accompanied Lucius when he 
returned to his see, it seems possible that he saw the tombs then. But he speaks of 
sefang the tombs as he ‘passed through’: since Adrianople lies on the great high¬ 
way leading through the Balkans to Constantinople, it is at least equally possible 
that he saw them on his way to that city in 344 in the company of his friend Paul 
of Constant inople, who reoccupied h'is see in the second half of the year 344. It 
is again Socrates, with his knowledge of affairs in the city, who describes Paul’s 
second illicit return to his see and his third expulsion. 20 

When Constantius in Antioch heard that Paul had returned to 
Constantinople and was again comporting himself as bishop of the city, he or¬ 
dered the praetor ian prefect Philippus to expel h im. Philippus, remember ing the 
fate of Hermogenes, went about his task skilfully. He concealed the real purport 
of his instructions from the emperor and proceeded to the baths of Zeuxippus as 
if to perform routine official business. From there he summoned Paul with a 
show of honoi; say ing that he needed his advice. Paul came. But when he ar 
rived, the prefect produced his imperial instructions. Paul accepted what 
Socrates calls ‘his condemnation without trial’: Philippus had called his bluff 
and outsmarted him, and he perceived how untenable was his usurped position 
in face cf the armed force of the prefect. Philippus quickly had Paul led into the 
imperial palace and from there bundled aboard a waiting boat. Ihe bishop was 
sent to Thessalonica, his nati ve city and the closest large port in the territory of 
Constans, and forbidden to set foot in the eastern parts of the Roman Empire— 
in other words, he was deported from the tenitory of Constantius. In 
Constantinople, Philippus then restored Macodonius as bishop: in the riot 
which accompanied his reinstatement, more than three thousand people were 
killed, either by soldiers or crushed underfoot. Paul soon left Thessalotn'ca and, 
according to Socrates, sailed by way of Corinth to Italy. 

Although Socrates narrates this episode before the Council of Serdtca, his 
implied date has noauthority. 21 On thecontrary, the name of «he praetorian pre¬ 
fect who expelled Paul horn Constantinople establishes a dear terminus post 
iptem for the episode. Srnce Domitius Leontius is attested as the praetorian pre¬ 
fect of Constantius until 6 July 344, 12 Philippus cannot have become prefect be- 
fote July 344, though his predecessor may have retained office for some time 
after his latest attestation. Elsewhere, Philippus is first securely registered as 
praetorian prefect on 28 July 346 P Nevertheless, the sequence of ecclesiastical 
events firmly fixes the expulsion of Paul (and hence the start of his prefecture) to 
the autumn of 344 or the early winter of 344/5. M Paul had perhaps been in 
Constantinople for several weeks before Philippus deported him. 
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The synodical letter of the western council of serdica was 
•eiken to Antioch by the bishops Vincentius of Capua and Euphrates of Cologne, 
who also earn ed the council's request to Constantius to allow the exiled eastern 
bishops to return and a letter from Constans commending the exiles lo his 
brother. They reached Syria toward Easter 344, which in this year fell on 15 
April. For reasons which remain obscute, Stephanas, the bishop of Antioch, at¬ 
tempted to cfiscredit the two envoys. Using priests as ’intermediaries, he hired a 
prostitute to spend the night with Euphrates. The plan misfired when die 
woman saw that her intended bedmate was an elderly bishop calmly asleep and 
totally unaware of what was happening: instead of making the false accusation 
which Stephan us* agents expected, she began to shout and complain of violence. 
By daybreak the matter was public knowledge in die city, a crowd gathered, and 
officials from the imperial palace needed to intervene. During the investigation, 
the brothel-keeper identified the priests who had hired the woman's services 
from him, and they implicated Stephanus. As a result, Stephanus was deposed 
and Icontius became bishop in his place. 

Such is Athanasius’ account of the immediate diplomatic sequel to the Coun¬ 
cil of Serdica [Hist. Ar. 20.2-5). It is both incomplete and tendentious. 
Theodoretus has a more detailed narrative full of specific detail, combining ficti¬ 
tious elaboration of the same original story with authentic local tradition, which 
has supplied him with some basic facts about the episode which Athanasi us 
glosses over. 1 Theodoretus reports that the two bishops were accompanied by 
the general Salianus, who must be the Flavius Salia attested by papyri as 
magi ster equihoti and ordinary consul in 348. 2 Moreover since a bishop could 
be deposed and replaced only by a council of bishops, Theodoretus must be cor¬ 
rect in slating that Stephanus was condemned and deposed by a council of bish¬ 
ops: since tliis council met at Antioch not long after Easter 344, it seems likely, 
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on chronological grounds, chat it is identical with the Council of Antioch which 
met in the summer of 544 and adopted die so-called long creed ( Syrt. 26).* 

This long creed’ reflects the political circumstances of its composition, and 
its tone has aptly been characterised as one which ‘breathed the spirit of ap¬ 
peasement.’ 4 The document comprises the creed and anathemas adopied by the 
eastern bishops at Serdica, followed by eight explanatory paragraphs designed 
to assuage a western audience. These paragraphs carefully avoid the term ottsia 
and deny that the Son is of a different hypostasis from the Father: although the 
persons of the Trinity are admitted to be three prosopa and three objects 
(pragmata), the strongest emphasis is laid on the unity of the godhead. The east¬ 
ern bishops proclaim that the Son is Tike the Father in all dungs,’ and set out to 
be conciliatory on the main theological issues. On the other hand, they criticise 
at length and widi outspoken frankness both Marcellus of Ancyra and his pupil 
Phot'inus, who had recently been elected bishop of Sirmium—his name de¬ 
formed to ‘Scotinus,’ the dark and shadowy one instead of the light-bringen 5 
Not long after the council met, probably in September 344, Constantius to# 
made a conciliatory gesture: he ordered the release of the Alexandrian clergy 
exiled to Armenia and sent instructions that the clergy and laity in Alexandria 
loyal to Athanasi us no longer be harassed (Hist. At: 21.2, cf. Index 16). 

The Council of Antioch sent four bishops to convey its synodical letter to the 
West Dcraophflus, Eudoxius, Martyrius, and Macedonius from Cilicia (Syrt. 
26.1). But some delay intervened, pethaps not unconnected with the attempt of 
Paul to reestablish himself as bishop of Constantinople in the second half of 
344.* Moreover; the bishops may have been accompanied by the comes 
Thalassius, who came to the court of Constans while the emperor was at 
PeetoWo—an event which caused Athanasius, the only ancient writer who men¬ 
tions it, seme embarrassment when he defended himself against the charge of 
fomenting hostility between Constans and his brother ( Apol . ad Const. 3.3). 7 
The eastern bishops received an answer from their western colleagues at the 
Council of Milan, which met in the early months of 345, while Constans was 
either present or at least close at hand.* 

The proceedings of this council are not at all well documented. The lack of 
information is admittedly not unusual at this period, but the Council of Milan 
was more interesting and significant than most councils, because it witnessed 
important changes of theological attitude and personal allegiance. The western 
bishops condemned Phodnus, and although they refrained from condemning 
Marcellus, thcyceascd to support him as they had hitherto. Athanasi us h'miself 
had withdrawn from communion with Marcellus before the council; Marcellus 
prudently declined to force the issue and absented himself from the council. 9 The 
Pannouian bishops Ursacius and Valens, whose sees lay in the territory of 
Constans, denounced the Arian heresy and requested to be accepted into com¬ 
munion by the western bishops. The political advantages of such a change of 
allegiance were obvious, and Ursacius and Valens were allowed to make their 
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peace with the wesiem chutch. The eastern envoys, however did not like the 
manner in which the council performed the ritual denunciation of Arius and his 
heresy: they refused to assent to the document which it drew up and angrily 
stormed out. 10 The fragmentary reports of the Council of Milan (it will be ob¬ 
served) contain no reference at all to the reinstatement of Athanasius. 

Constans now intervened with decisive effect He had written to Athanasius 
while the latter was still in Naissus, and Athanasius implies both that Consigns 
granted him an audience in Aquileia and that he and Constans were both in 
Aquileia at an Easter [ApoL ad Const. 4.5, 15.4). Constans, therefore, inter¬ 
viewed Athanasius at Aquileia in the spring of 345, when Easter fell on 7 April, 
either shortly before or shortly after the Council of Milan." Moreover, he wrote 
a letter which contained an explicit threat of civil war: 

Athanasius and Paul are here with me. Fr«m questi oning them 1 have dis¬ 
covered that they are being persecuted for the sake of piety. Accordingly, 
if you undertake to restore them to their episcopal thrones, expelling 
those who are vainly clinging to them, 1 shall send the men to you. But if 
you were to refuse to take this action, be assured that 1 will come in per¬ 
son and restore them to the thrones which are theirs, even against your 
will. 

Such is the extract quoted by Socrates: 12 the letter from which he quotes was 
known to the other ®cdesia$tical historians of the fifth century and should not 
be dismissed as a forgery. 13 

Rufinus, presumably here translating Gelasius of Caesarea, produces a para¬ 
phrase of the same exiract which makes three sign ificant changes to the original: 
Paul of Constantinople has disappeared, the diplomatic language has been made 
harsher, and a threat to punish Athanasius’ enemies has been added. 14 Both 
Philostorgius and Theodoretus report that Constans wrote to hts brotlier in very 
similar tones. 15 Admittedly, Theodoretus may be mismken when he states that 
the general Salia and the bishops Vincenti'us and Euphrates brought a threaten¬ 
ing letter to Ann'och early in 344. 16 But Constans wrote to his brother immedi¬ 
ately after the Council of Serdica [Hist. Ar. 20.2) as well as in 345, and the ear¬ 
lier letter was milder in tone than the later. Sozomenus specifically records two 
letters, the first requesting Constancies to restore Athanasius and Paul, the sec¬ 
ond telling him ‘either to receive the men or prepare for wan’ 17 If Theodoretus 
has confused the milder letter of 343/4 with the later and more hostile letter of 
early 345, that in no way impugns the authenticity of Socrates’ quotation. 
Moreover though Philostorgius too reports a letter which demanded the return 
of Athanasius alone, 18 he supplies a detail which strongly suggests that he is 
paraphrasing the same letter as the one from which Socrates quotes: it was «ken 
to Constantius by the comes ret privatae Eusiathius—who is attested in that of¬ 
fice on 15 May 345.** 

Athanasius himself provides unwitting and unwilling confirmation that the 
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letter from which Socrates quotes is authentic. His Befense before Constantius 
refers allusively and with obvious embarrassment to an occasion when ‘the em¬ 
bassy ofThalassiuscame to Poerovio’ while he was in Aquileia {Apol. ad Const . 
3.4). No other writer or surviving document explicitly mentions this embassy. 
But Athanasius’ presence in Aquileia fixes the date as lying between the summer 
of 344 and the following summer and the fact that the Befense before 
Constantius refers to the embassy in a comext where Athanasius is defending 
himself against the charge that he had fostered discord between the dead 
Onstans and his brother indicates clearly, albeit indirectly, that Consians gave 
lhalassius a truculent answer. The interlocking details provided separately by 
Athanasius, Socrates, and Philostorghis suggest that Eustathius took the letter of 
which Socrates quotes a part to the eastern emperor together with the synodical 
letter of the Council of Milan. 

Constantius yielded. Fortune (or the hand of God) provided the decisive ar¬ 
gument Gregory, who had replaced Athanasius as bishop of Alexandria in 339, 
died on 26 June 345 {Hist. Ar. 21.2/2; Index 28). Since the normal procedure of 
an episcopal election in Alexandria would have produced no result other than 
the reelection of Athanasius, the emperor bowed to necessity. He wrote from 
Edessa to Consians, and also to Athanasius, who was still at Aquileia {Apol. ad 
Co?ist. 4.5), in the following terms: 

The generosity of our gentleness has not allowed you to be buffeted and 
tossed as if by the wild waves of the sea for long. Our unweary mg piety 
has not abandoned you while you have been deprived of your ancestral 
hearth and stripped of your belongings and wander in savage wilder¬ 
nesses. Even if I have for a long time deferred communicating the purport 
of my intentions, because I expected you to appear before us of your own 
accord and to ask for relief from your toils, nevertheless, since fear has 
perhaps prevented the fulfilling of your intention, we have accordingly 
dispatched to your gravity letters full of bounty, so that you may hasten 
without fear to provide your presence speedily to our sight, in order to 
obtain your desite, to experience our generosity, and to be restored to 
your home. For this purpose I have on your bebalf requested my lord and 
brother Constans, the victorious Augustus, to give you permission to 
come, so that you may be restored to your homeland with the consent of 
us both, receiving this as a pledge of our favor {Apol. c. Ar. 51.2-4) 

That is the language of diplomacy which veils, though it does not qui te conceal, 
the emperor’s insincerity. Wheo it suited him, Athanasius could quote the letter 
as evidence of Constanrius’ respect, even affection, for him {Hist. Ar. 22/3), But 
he can have had no iflusi ons about the emperor’s true feelings, for he knew how 
Constantius' new expression of sympathy for his sufferings contrasted with his 
actual policy towards him since 339. Whether it was sincere or devious, how¬ 
ever the letHr of Constanrius unconditionally promised Athanasius that he 
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could return to Alexandria. It must be assumed that Paul of Constantinople re¬ 
ceived a letter couched in similar terms, even though nothing precise is known 
about the date of his return. 

Athanasius returned during the summer and autumn of 346, a full year after 
ConstanDus’ first letter permitting him to do so. Why the delay? Either 
Athanasius did not trust ConsMntius and asked fer guarantees, or else there was 
dispute and negotiation about the tenns of his return. Constantius wrote two 
further letters urging Athanasius to come tohiscourt. The first requested him to 
come with all speed by means of the curstts publicus, without worry for himself, 
without distrust and feat; so that the emperor could send him to Alexandria 
( Apol. c. Ar. 51.5). The second lamented Athanasius’ slowness in responding to 
his original letter written a year earlier and it reiterated his request for the 
bisboptocome tohim. Constantius sent it by the deacon Achitas, who added his 
own exhortation {Apol. c. Ar. 51.6-8). Various high officials seconded the 
emperor’s request by writing too: Athanasius names the condtes Polemius, 
Daoanus, fcardio, Thalassius, Taurus, and Florentius, adding that he was readi er 
to believe their assurances of friendship than to believe those of the emperor 
{Hist. Ar. 22.1).*° Confirmati on that matters were not quickly settled between 
the imperial brothers comes from the consular fasti. The two halves of the 
Roman Empire had different consuls for 34 6: in the East Constantius pro¬ 
claimed h'tmself (for the fourth time) and Constans (for the third time), bur there 
is no good evidence that this imperial consulate was accepted in the West, at 
least unril very late in the year. 21 

During the autumn of 345, Athanasius was summoned by Constans to the 
court at Trier {Apol. ad Const. 4.5). u It would be worth knowing exactly why 
Constans required his presence, or how his visit impinged on negotiations be¬ 
tween the two emperors. Bur the diplomatic exchanges of 345/6 will always re¬ 
main shrouded in secrecy. Athanasius preferred to emphasize the public stages of 
his triumphant return. 

From Triers Athanasius probably returned id Aquileia. When his return to 
Alexandria was finally agreed upon, he went to Rome, where Julius provided 
him with an eloquent testimonial to take to the church at Alexandria {Apol. c. 
Ar. 52/3), a and where he presumably did not fail to renew his contacts with 
sympatheoc Christians in the Roman aristocracy. From Rome Athanasius went 
to Syria, where he presented h'lmself before Constantius. He will have traveled 
mainly or entirely by sea, either via Brundisium, Greece, and the south coast of 
Asia Minor or through the Straits of Messina to Cyprus. 24 When Athanasius 
reached Antioch, according to the History of the Arians, the emperor promised, 
under an oath and with God as witness, never again to listen to slanderous accu¬ 
sations aga nist him {Hist. Ar. 22.2,cf. Apol. ad Const . 4.5). Whether that is true 
or not, Constantius certainly rescinded all existing measures against the bishop 
of Alexandria. 

The emperor wrote to Nestorius, the prefect of Egypt, and to the dux of the 
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province to ask for the return of all letters in their offices pertaining to 
Athanasius (Apo/. c. Ar. 56.1; Hist. Ar. 23,3). The decurim Eusebius retrieved the 
documents—and presumably supplied copies to Athanasius on his return. In let¬ 
ters id the prefect of Egypt and to die praesides of the provinces of 
Augustamnica, Thebais, and the two Libyas, Constantius restored freedom 
from civic liturgies to the clergy loyal to Athanasi us without remov ing that privi¬ 
lege from orherclerics ( Apo!. cl Ar 56.2/3). He wrote a circular letter to the bish¬ 
ops and priests of the catholic church everywhere announcing the pardon of 
Athanasius and the restoration of full privileges to the clergy loyal to him: after 
‘a brief season’ of ‘the trials inherent in the human condition/ the bishop has 
obtained release ‘by the will of the Supreme Power* ( Apol. c. M 54.2-5). 
Constantius also furnished Athanasius with a letter of commendation to *he 
Christians of Alexandria which encouraged them to respect the unanimity and 
peace of the church and discreetly warned them against disturbance and sedition 
(Apo/. c. Ar. 55). 

In Antioch Athanasius pointedly rebuffed Leontius and celebrated services 
with die Eustathians in private houses. 25 Then he traveled south through Syria, 
Phoenice, and Palestine. In Laodicea he met and formed a friendship with the 
priest Apollinaris, who thus earood the hostility of George, the bishop of his 
city. 26 In Jerusalem Maximus convened a provincial council which welcomed 
him and sent him on his way with yet another impressive testimonial (ApoI. c. 
Ar. 57). As Athanasius approached Alexandria, people flocked out of the city to 
greet him. On 21 October 346 he received a warm welcome from ‘the people 
and all those in authority’ fully one hundred miles ouiside Alexandria (Hist. ac. 
1.2; Index 18). He was escoried to the city in honor and glory, and his trium¬ 
phant progress into Alexandria resembled less the return of an exiled bishop 
than the adventus of a Roman emperor. 27 


In stark contrast to Athanasius' restoration and resumption of power in his na¬ 
tive dty stands the fate of Marcellus, once his partner in misfortune and close 
ally. 2 * Marcellus too had been rehabilitated at Serdica in 343, but thereafter his 
western supporters gradually came to accept the eastern view that his doctrines 
were, by the standards now applicable, irretrievably heretical—and Marcellus 
himself refrained from contesting the point in any way which might embarrass 
Athanasi us. 29 It is unlikely that he returned to Ancyra after the Council of 
Serdica, as Socrates and Sozomenus allege. 39 Moreover, the fact that Marcellus’ 
erstwhile supporters failed to defend him at Milan in345 implies that Constans 
dxl not insist upon his return to the East with Paul and Athanasius in346. After 
349 a return was out of the question until the winter of 361/2, when Julian re¬ 
stored all eastern bishops exiled under Constantius. 51 Presumably Maicdlus 
availed h'lmself of the opportunity, since a conventicle of his supporters in 
Ancyra submitted a creed to Athanasi us in 371, in which they described them- 
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selves as ‘the ckn'«; and others in Ancyra of Galatia who assemble for wotship 
with our father Marcellus.* 32 

Marcellus ait a pathetic figure as he dragged out his existence until he died at 
the age of ninety or more, sixty years after his first attestation as a bishop in 
334. 33 Perhaps he was already suffering from senility when the western bishops 
dropped him in 345. Marcellus seems to have occupied the last thirty years of 
his Me in fulile attempts toclear himself of the stigma of heresy.” All to no avail, 
for he was formally condemned at the Council of Constantinople in 381. 3S To 
his credit, Atlianasius refused to join in the chorus of condemnation, even 
though Basil of Caesarea requested him to do s*S* When the young and zealous 
Epiphantus asked Athanasius about Marcellus, he neither defended him nor 
showed any hostility, but merely ‘revealed by the smile on his face that he was 
close to wickedness, but that he treated him as haying acquitted himself.* 37 
Athanasius* smile may have had a personal rather than theological sign ificance. 
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During his exile, athanasius had carefully maintained con- 
tact with the Egyptian church and his supporters in Alexandria. He continued to 
notify the Christians of Egypt each spring or summer of the date of Easter in the 
follow mg year and he sent a full Festal Letter to be read in Lent whenever it was 
possible for h'unto do so. 1 Clergy came to Serdica from Alexandria and the 
churches of the Mareot'is and read out before the western bishops letters describ¬ 
ing the sufferings of Athanasi us' supporters in Egypt at the hands of Gregory 
and his supporters. 2 Wien the council had finished its business, the western 
bishops wrote to the church of Alexandria, t* the churches of the Mareotis, and 
to the •bristians of Egypt and Libya as a whole to announce the reinstatement 
of their metropolitan, 3 while Athanasius himself sent a letter to his own church 
arid one to the churches of the Mareotis subscribed by some sixty other bish¬ 
ops. 4 Moreover it is dear both from the complaints made at Serdica and from 
the actions of Constanti'us after the council that Athanasius' supporters were 
active and powerful in the city—indeed, the emperor was afraid that 
Athanasius, like Paul in 341/2 and again in 344, might attempt to resume pos¬ 
session of his see without waiting for official permission. 5 

Athanasius’ careful attention to his supporters in Egypt through the seven 
long years of exile brought polit ical benefits when he returned to Alexandria in 
346. Although Gregory enjoy#d an opportunity to build up an opposing system 
of power and patronage for six of these years, there is no sign that he succeeded 
in weakening the power of the exiled patriarch. Athanasius complained of vio¬ 
lence used on hissupporters in the docks of Alexandria in 339 { Ef>. enc. 5.5), but 
any success that his opponents may have attained within the city proved only 
temporary. In October 346 both magistrates and populace turned out to greet 
their returning bishop (Index 18). 

ft is less easy to assess the balance of power between the supporters and op- 
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ponents of Athanasius outside Alexandria. In the Egyptian countryside, the un¬ 
easy coexistence of Melitians and churches loya! to Athanasiuscontinued. In the 
320s Melilius had named a total of thirty-four Melitian bishops, including him¬ 
self, in the list of his clergy which he subnu tted to Alexander ( Apol c. Ar. 71.6). 
That was clearly the total number of Melitian bishops at that time. In 335 
Athanasius took a phalanx of forty-eight bishops loyal to h imself to the Council 
of Tyre—a number which happens to correspond exactly to the number of 
nomes in Egypt, if only by accident.* During Athanasius' exile, Serapion of 
Thmuis was presumably entrusted with the task of keeping the bishops in the 
Egyptian cbora loyal in the face of pressure and inducements to support Gre¬ 
gory. In 338 Athanasius had instructed Serapion to ensure that the churches 
throughout Egypt observe the recently introduced custom of a forty-day fast 
before Easter and informed him of the names of newly appointed bishops. 7 

During Athanasius' second exile, there were few defections, if any, and it 
seems that the Melitian episcopate went into a gradual but steady decFme. Only 
a handful of bishops from Egypt attended the Council of Serdica in 343, and all 
those Egyptian bishops who subscribed the eastern synodical letter were known 
Melitians and enemies of Arhanasi us—Ischyras of the Mareoris, Eudaem«n of 
lanis, Callinicus of Pelusium, Isaac of Letopolis (probably not at Serdica, since 
Eudaemon seems ro have subscribed for him), and Lucius of Antinoopolis. 8 The 
Festal Letter which Athanasius wrote shortly after his return in October 346 for 
Easter 347 closes with an appendix in which he lists sixteen recently appointed 
bishops in order that the recipients of the letter may know *to whom to write 
and from whom to receive letters’ [Festal Letter 19.10). By 348 the total number 
of Egyptian bishops loyal ro Athanasius had almost doubled from 335: no fewer 
than ninety-four appended their names to a copy of the western synodi cal letter 
from Setdica ( Apol c. Ar. 49.3 Nos. 149-242). 

Equally sign ificant, the Festal Letter for 347 reveals Melitian defections to 
the Athanasian side—Arsenius at Hypsele, apparently Isaac at NiltpoHs, 
Isidorus at Xois, and Paulus at Clysma. Furthermoie, even though Athanasius 
complained bitterly that Melitians cooperated with Arians in 356 (Letter to the 
Bishops of Egypt and Libya 21/2), and the Festal Letters for 365, 367, and 369 
contain susta ined attacks on the Meliiians, especially for their extravagant cult 
of the martyrs, 9 only two Melitian bishops appear to have attended the Council 
of Seleucia in 359. 10 It seems dear that by the later 360s the Melitiansof the Nile 
Valley were no more rhan a rural rump of ‘old believers,' who had priests and 
monks but no •cclesiastical organisation, the bishops of the early days having 
died or defected without being systematically replaced. 11 

Ihe restoration of fcix privileges to the clergy loyal to Athanasius was not 
contingent on the removal of existing privileges from the Melitian cWgy and 
clergy who had supported Gregory ( Apol c. Ar. 56.2/3). In places where there 
were rival bishops, both now enjoyed exemption from die liturgies. Probably 
to the period immediately after Athanasius' return should be assigned the 
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Hermopolite land registers, the surviv ing pan* of which list the citi'zens of one of 
the four wards of Hermopolis in the Thebaid with the size of their landholdings 
in the nome and citizens of Ant'inoopolis who owned land in the Hermopolite 
nome. 12 Not only do these lista yield to sophisticated analysis to produce a pic¬ 
ture of landholding patterns in a peasant society, 13 but they include four b*ish- 
ops—Dios of Hermopolis, who owned more than one hundred and twenty 
arourae, and three bishops from Anti'noopolis: Arion, wh*se election 
Athanasius confirmed in 347; Ammonianus (or Ammonius), who had previ¬ 
ously shared the see with Tyrannus (now presumably dead); and Macarius, 
who, by a process of elimination, must be the successor of the Lucius who at¬ 
tended the Council of Serdica as the Melitian bishop of the city. 14 

The restoration of Athanasius probably also occasioned chants in the local 
adm'inistratt'on to refieetthe new constellation of power: The chance survival of 
the archive of papers which Flavius Abinnaeus took to Philadelphi a when he re¬ 
tired as commander of the fort at Dionysias in the Arsinoite nome gives a 
glimpse of vicissitudes which may have beset many officials in Egypt in these 
years. 15 After a long military service in the Thebaid, Abinnaeus had escoited 
ambassadors cf the Blemmyes to Constantinople in 336, where the emperors 
Constantine and Constantius gave him the honorary rank cf protector. 
Abinnaeus then escorted the Blemmyes back to their nati ve land. Next, he 
brought recruits from the Thebaid to Constantius at Hierapolis in Syria (pre¬ 
sumably in 339 or 340) and received an imperial letter of appointment as prefect 
of the Ala %u’nta Praelectorum and commander cf the fort at Dionysias. 

In Egypt the bureau cf the dux el eotnes Valacius refused to act on the letter 
because other men had produced similar letters. Abinnaeus thereupon submi t- 
led a petition to ibe emperors, to which he dearly received a favorable reply, 
since he had already assumed his post as praepositus at Dionysias by 29 March 
342. 16 During the course of the year 344 Valacius sent Abinnaeus a brusque let¬ 
ter of dismissal, 17 which the latter prepared to contest by traveling to court: two 
letters of I and 2 February 345 promise to reimburse him for expenses in fur¬ 
thering the irterest ofothqrs besides himself. 18 Again, Abinnaeus was successful 
But he may nor have needed to present himself at court Probably in 345 
Valacius was thrown from his horse and died from ihe accident within three 
days: 19 by 1 May 346 Abinnaeus had obtained reinstatement, and he rema’ined 
at his post until at least February 351. 20 Valacius had helped Gregory in Alexan¬ 
dria, allegedly whipping monks and assaulting bishops and virgins in order to 
$.«curecooperation with the anti-Athanasian bishops [Hist. Ar. 12.3}.Ir is tempt¬ 
ing to see in Abinnaeus a Christian who sympathised with Athanasius and per 
haps even supported him actively in the Arsinoite nome, and to attribute a large 
part of his difficulties with Vaiacius to their different political and eccles'iastical 
allegiances. 21 

Athanasius had enjoyed the goodwill and political support of monks in rural 
Egypt from the very start of his episcopate. 22 In 336, after he departed into exile 
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in Trier, Antony wrote to Constantine on Athanasius’ behalf, and after his re¬ 
turn he demonstrated his support of the embattled bishop by visiting Alexandria 
during the summer of 338. 3J The years following 346 saw a strengthening of this 
alliance. When Antony died c. 355, he divided his clothing among Athanasius, 
Serapion of Thmu'is, and his own disciples. 24 Much further up the Nile from 
Antony’s Outer Mounta in, the Pachomian communities of the Thebaid exhib¬ 
ited e^ual loyalty to the restored metropolitan of Egypt, and some Pachomian 
m#nk$ traveled to Alexandria in 346 in order to welcome him back. 2 * On the 
other hand, the letter which Athanasius wrote some weeks before Easter 354 
urging the monk Diacontius to allow h'unself to be consecrated as a bishop may 
be a sign tlxat the monks of Egypt wished to re»in a certain independence of 
action by remaining outside the ecclesiastical hierarchy controlled by the metro¬ 
politan of Alexandria. 2 * 

Atlianasi’us also had considerable political support outside Egypt. He could 
count on the continuing goodwill of the emperor Consigns and the western 
bishops. Moreover, two of his oldest enemies changed sides and began toconfess 
him innocent of all the charges ever brought against him. In 347 a council of 
western bishops met in Rome and condemned Photinus. 27 Ursacius of 
Singidunum and Valens of Mursa came, fearful tliat their frequent condemna¬ 
tions of Athanasius would become the cause of their own deposition, even 
though they had expressly repud iated ‘Arian’ ideas at the Council of Milan two 
years earlier. They approached the bishop of Rome and submitted to him a letter 
written in Valens* own hand which he and Ursacius subscribed jointly in the 
presence of Julius: the two Illyrian bishops declared that all the accusations 
which they had ever made against Athanasius were false and lacked any basis. 
The bishop of Rome formally accepted this declaration, and the council over 
wh'ich he was presiding admitted Ursacius and Valens to communion. 28 

As the two Pannonian bishops were returning home, they met the priest 
Moses, who was taking a message from Paulinus, the bishop of Trier, to 
Athanasius: at Aquileia they jjave him a copy of their submission to Julius and a 
brto letter of salutation to the bishop of Alexandria expressing confidence in 
him. 29 Moses (it appears) took the two documents with him from Afuilaa to 
Alexandria: that at least seems to be the most suitable hypothesis to explain how 
Athanasi us could say that copies of the two letters of Ursacius and Valens, one 
of which was addressed to himself, were sent to him by Paulinus of Trier ( Apol. 
c. Ar. 58.1; Hist. At 26.2). PauTlims (it may be deduced) had written to 
Athanasf us to announce that he had just been elected bishop in place of the de¬ 
ceased Maximinus. 30 

Athanasius appeared secure. But Constantius had allowed the restoration of 
Paul and Athanasius to Constantinople and Alexandria only out of political 
weakness and necessity, presumably judging that the military situarion in 
Mesopoiaraia made it impossible to resist his brother’s threat to restore the two 
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bishops by f»rce. Paul and Athanasius were soon again in peril. Ihe bishop of 
Constantinople was the more vulnerable and was therefore attacked first, prob- 
ably in die early months of 349. 

Paul was accused by Macedom’us, who had been elected bishop of 
Constantinople in place of Eusebius in the winter of 341/2, but bad of necessity 
yielded place to Paul when he and Athanasius were restored. An accusation im¬ 
plies a trial, and the trial of a b ishop implies a council of bishops. Paul was con¬ 
demned, deposed, and sent to Constantius at Singara in iron fetters; Constantius 
sent his praetorian prefect Flavi us Philippus to arrest Paul and convey him safely 
to court 31 Paul was token to Emesa (presumably accompanying the court there), 
and from Emesa he was sent into exile at Cucusus in Cappadocia, remote in the 
Taurus Mountains {Hist. Ar. 7.1, 3-6). 32 

The council which condemned Paul is known only from a single ohscure al¬ 
lusion in the History of the Arians which Athanasius wrote several years later. It 
was probably, f*r reasons of prudence, n«t held in Constantinople itoelf, but in a 
nearby city such as Nicaea or Nicomedia, whose bishops were finely in the op¬ 
posite camp in ecclesiastical politics. 33 Some time later, probably in the autumn 
of 349, a council was held at Antioch which condemned and deposed 
Athanasius. This council stands on explici t attestation in the Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of Sozomenus: 

Those who rejected the creed of Nicaea very assiduously exetted them¬ 
selves in the palace to expel from their churches all those who bad been 
removed from office by them on the grounds that they were heterodox 
and had, while Constons was still alive, endeavored to bring the two 
halves of the empire into conflict with each othet; because Constans had 
threatened his brother with war if he did not receive them back, as has 
been explained before. They particularly accused Athanasius: because of 
their excessive hatred of him, they did not refrain from open hostility 
even when Constans was still alive and when Constantius was pretending 
to be his friend, but assembled in Antioch—Narcissus the Cilirian, 
Theedorus the Thracian, Eugcnius of Nicaea, Patrophilus ofScythopolis, 
Menophanrus of Ephesus, and others, about another thirty in all—and 
wrote to bishops everywhere to the effect that Athanasius had returned to 
Alesmndria in violation of the laws of the church, without hav ing been 
pronounced innocent at a council, only through the partisan activity of 
those who shared his opinions. They exhorted [the recipient of the letter] 
not to communicate with or write to Athanasius, but t# George, who had 
been elected by them. 34 

The context of this notice is both mistaken and confused. Sozomenus presents 
the Council of Antioch which deposed Athanasius a s a consequence of the death 
of Julius, and jumbles up a series of even* in what seems almost a random or- 
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der: the death of Magnentius (353), the rebellion of Silvanus (355), the Jewish 
revolt (352), the execution of Callus (354), Coustanti'us’ visit to Rome (357), 
and the death of Julius (352).’ 5 Bur what Sozomenus reports about the council 
itself points to a date before January 35§—and appears to derive from the 
counciTs synodical letter, which he wilt have found in the collection of antt- 
Athanasian condTiar documents compiled by Sabinus of Heradea in the 360s. 3< 

Sozomenus supplies the names of the principal bishops who attended, and he 
can hardly be mistaken over the content of a letter whose date clearly puaded 
him. 37 Moreover the existence of such a council can be confirmed from 
Athanasius himself. The structure of the Defense against the Arlans necessitates 
a somewhat complicated hypothesis to explain the genesis of the work. Despite 
some rewriting at the end, the bipartite shape and overall argument of the De¬ 
fense against the Arians indicate that it is basically a document composed be¬ 
tween 347 and 350. 1 2 3 * When most of the last two chapters, which allude to 
events of 357, is removed, the Defense presents a c#herent case which makes 
perfect sense in the context of 349—and at no later date. Athanasius relies 
heavily on the pal inode of Ursacius and Valens in 347: after they withdrew their 
retraction of the charges against him in 350/1, that would have been an ex¬ 
tremely lame central argument around which to construct a case. Consequently 
the hypothesis that Athanasius composed the Defense agamst the Arians in ap¬ 
proximately its present form in 349 for submission to the Council of Antioch, 
which Sozomenus reports, both solves a serious literary problem and explains 
the motivation of the work. 

Although it is catain that Athanasius did not leave Egypt to attend this 
council in Antioch, he may have sent trusted envoys to Syria with the Defense 
against the Arians to present to the assembled bishops. The work has two qui te 
separate parts. The second is a reworking of the defense which Athanasius had 
elaborated for Julius at Rome nearly a decade earlier and deals with Athanasius’ 
career under Constantine. 3 *The first part extends the same method of aigumen- 
tation to Athanasius’ career after 337. It quotes documents at length, linking 
them together with brief commentary in order to present Athanasius as one 
whose conduct has been thoroughly investigated and thoroughly vindicated. 
The main documents quoted are: 


(1) the letter of the Coureril of Alexandria in the early months of 338 (3—19); 

(2) the letter of Julius in 341 replying to the synodical letter of the ‘Dedication 
Council’ at Antioch (21-35); 

(3) three letters of the western bishops at Serdica: the first a letter addressed spe¬ 
cifically to the church of Alexandria (37-40), the second a letter in almost 
identical terms to the bishops of Egypt and Libya (41), the third the synodi¬ 
cal tetter to bishops of the catholic church everywhere—with no fewer than 
two hundred and eighty-tlirae names appended as signatories (42-50); 40 
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(4) eight letters rela ting to Athanasius’ return to Alexandria in 34 6, including six 

written by Constanti'us <52—57); 

(5) the letters of Ursacius and Valens to Julius and Athanasius withdrawing the ir 

charges against Athanasius (58). 

The overall argument is that bishops of independent judgement, councils of 
bishops unswayed by petty animosities, and even the emperor Constentius him¬ 
self all ayec thatthe charges made against Athanasius in the past have all been 
proven baseless. The previously composed second part of the Defense comple¬ 
ments the arguments cf the first by reviewing the struggles of Athanasi us against 
Melitians and Atians in the early years of his episcopate, from 328 until his res¬ 
toration by Constantinus in 337. 

Athanasius lays particular swess on the change of mind by Ursacius and 
Valens, who have preferred a brief embarrassment to eternal punishment for 
calumny (88.3). The iniroduction and peroration make the circumstances of 
composition dear. Athanasius begins by expressing surprise that he needs to de¬ 
fend himself once more, that his enemies, who have so ofien been confounded, 
assert that his whole case ought to be tri*d yet aga'in. That is arrant nonsense: 
‘My cause needs no further judgment, for it has been judged, not once or twice, 
but many times’ (1.1). Athanasius reels off a list of councils which have v indi¬ 
cated him: a council of almost a hundred bishops in Egypt, a council of more 
than fifty bishops at Rome, the great Council of Serdica convened ‘at the com¬ 
mand of the most pious emperors Coosfcmtius and Constans’—councils whose 
verdicts Ursacius and Valens have confirmed by repenting of their former slan¬ 
ders. Ihere \s, therefore, no naed to rehash yet again matters which so many dis¬ 
tinguished bishops have investigated and upon which they have often pro¬ 
nounced an unambiguous verdict (1/2). After this introduction, Arhanasius 
proceeds to qnote documents in extenso with relatively brief linking comments 
until he reaches his peroration, which proclaims that everyone who knows the 
facts can see thar the chaiges are false and that so many bishops have been right 
to pronounce him innocent (88,50). 41 

Whether or nor the Defense agatnst the Arians was in factlaid before it, the 
Council of Antioch condemned and deposed Athanasius. Rut before its verdict 
could be enforced or George installed as bishop of Alexandria, political condi¬ 
tions changed with startling suddenness. 
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XII 


THE USURPATION OF 
MAGNENTIUS 


CONSTANS WAS NOT A POPUlJtR AND WIDELY RESPECTED RULER. WRIT- 

ing in 361, Aurelius Victor charged him with rabid pederasty, headlong avarice, 
and the employment of corrupt ministers. 1 More sen'ous, he alienated both high 
civfl'san officials and his military high command, and on IS January 350 his 
most successful general was proclaimed Augustus at Autun. 2 The new emperor 
who replaced Constant was a surprising choice. Magnentius, born at Amiens of 
a British father and Frankish mother; had begun his career as a common soldier: 
on normal criteria, therefore, he was doubly disqualified from the imperial 
purple. 3 Constans fled and tried to reach the Mediterranean to take ship to Italy, 
but he was caught ar Helena, south of Narbo, and killed. 4 Magnentius soon con¬ 
trolled Rome and Italy, where Fabius Tit ianus, who had served Constans faith¬ 
fully for nearly ten years as praetorian prefect of Gaul, became praefectus urbi 
on 27 February. 5 Magnennus crossed from Gaul to north My and seized 
Emona and the passes through the Julian Alps leading to the Balkans. 6 He failed, 
however; to gain control of the Illyrian portion of Consrans’ domains. 
Constarrtina, a daughter of Constantine probably resident in Rome, helped to 
put up the magister pedrtum in ILlyricum as emperor on 1 March: despite later 
innuendo, Vctranio was proclaimed emperor; nor to challenge Consrann us, but 
to forestall a second real rebellion. 7 Moreover, the usurper’s hold on Rome was 
fragile. Julius Nepotianus, rhe son of Constantius’ sister Eutropia, was pro¬ 
claimed emperor on 3 June, though suppressed by Magnentius’ forcac before the 
month was out/ 

Initially at least, Magnentius hoped to gnin recognition from Constantius as 
ruler of the West, and he attempred negotiati ons with Vetram o and Constantius 
to that effect/ It was perhaps the rebellion and suppression of Nepotianus 
which convinced him that war was unavoidable. In July or August 350 (so it 
seems) Magnentius ceased issuing coinage in the name of Constantius as his 
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senior colleague and proclaimed his brother Dccentius Caesar in Milan. 10 The 
usurper no longer aspired ro join the Constantinian dynasty, hut to supplant it. 
Nevertheless, he sought political legitimacy by marrying Justina, a girl who ap¬ 
pears to have been a great-granddaughter of Constantine. 11 

Magnentius* policies and propaganda reflected both the weakness of his po¬ 
sition as a usurper and hisdaim to replace an incompetent and corrupt regime. 
He depicted himself from the outset as the ‘liberaror of the Roman world,’ the 
‘restorer of liberty and the state,’ the ‘preserver of the soldiers and the 
provinc ials.* 12 A little later; after the rebellion ofNeporianus and i* suppression, 
co rns of the Roman mint proclaimed ‘liberty restored for the second time’ (bis 
restituta libertas) and ‘the renewal of the city of Rome’ (rertobatio urbis 
Romej—phrases with a long history and traditional appeal. 13 The coinage of 
Trier prom ised ‘recovery of successful times* (fel(iciwn) tempforum) reparatio), 
and one issue associated this traditional theme with a reverse depicting 
Magnentius in military dress standing on a galley holding Victory on a globe 
and the labarum with its Christogram. M The usurper compared himself to 
Constantine, who, unlike his unfortunate sons, had enjoyed great political and 
military success, which he attributed to his conversion to Christianity. 15 Despite 
the chorus of vituperation after his death, which depictod h'tni as a pagan as 
well as a tyrant, Magncniius was a Christian, 16 Nevertheless, as one who chal¬ 
lenged an established rulej; he needed to seek politi cal support wherever hecould 
find it. 

Constantine had declined to extend to the West the prohibition of sacrifice 
and the spoliation of pagan temples which he ordained in the East after his de¬ 
feat of Lidnius. 17 Constans extended the prohibition to Italy in 341, 18 and 
Firmicus Matemus oiged him to seize temple treasures—a process which may 
have begun in the West by 35t. 19 Foi; in the suburbs of Rome itself, the ancient 
confraternity of the Arvalbrethren ceased to use the baths attached to the sanc¬ 
tuary of the dea Dia—which implies that they also ceased to perform their an¬ 
nual rites cf worship of the goddess. 20 Magnentius appears to have rescinded his 
predecessor’s prohibition of pagan sacrifice, since Consrandus in 353 ordered 
that ‘nocturnal sacrifices allowed cn the authority of Magnentius be abolished 
and the wicked license be rejected in the furure.* 21 Such official toleration of sac¬ 
rifice looks like a clumsy attemptto curry favor with pagan aristocrats. 

Magnentius secured Africa very quickly 27 and made overtures to known dis¬ 
sidents in the East. Magnentius’ approach to Paul proved fatal to the imprisoned 
bishop. Paul was starvod for six days in a small, dark cell, then strangled, alleg¬ 
edly cn the orders of the praetorian prefect Philippus. Philagrius, who was then 
vicarius of Pontica, wrote to friends of Athanasius to tell them what had hap¬ 
pened (Hist. Ar.7S 6). Athanasius attributes his motive to chagrin at not being 
permitted to supervise the murder himself, but it seems more likely that he wrote 
to Egypt by way of warn ing. 21 

For his approach to Athanasius, Magnentius chose his envoys catefully— 
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rw« bishops, probably both Gallic, and two men who are otherwise totally un¬ 
known. The b ishops were Servatius of Tongres and Maximus, whose see is un- 
certain: both had attended a Gallic council in the 340s which probably reaf¬ 
firmed the decisions of the Council of Serdtca.* 4 They were accompanied by 
Valens, the leader of die embassy, and Clementius: it can safely be assumed that 
both were military men and, since they came to Egypt by way of Libya, that they 
had helped to secure Africa for Magnentius. The four were, at least ostensibly, 
traveling as ambassadors to Constantius. For their reception in Alexandria, as 
for the whole episode, Athanasi us provides the only evidence—dearly disin¬ 
genuous, but nonetheless revealing (Apol. ad Const. 9/10). Athanasius was ac¬ 
cused in 351 of treason not only for turning Constans against his br#iher before 
350, but also for writing to Magnentius. The Defense before Constantins ad¬ 
dresses this charge and attempts to rebut it (6-11). In the course of some tortu¬ 
ous pleading, Athanasius gives what appears to be a stra ightforward account of 
his reception of Magnentius* envoys. 

The envoys, according to Athanasius, brought no letter addressed to him by 
the usurper—so how could he have written to a man whom he did not know? 
The bishop of Alexandria was afraid that he was marked mut for death as a 
friend and admirer of the murdered Constans. He had recently received a letter 
from Constantius prom ising no less benevolence with his brother dead than be¬ 
fore his murder (10.1), and he repulsed the envoys' advances, taking care to ad¬ 
vertise his loyalty in public. He appeared before the populace cf Alexandria in 
the presence of the dux Feliciss imus, the catbolims Rufinus, the magister 
privatae Stephanus, the c%mes Asterius, Palbdius, who later became magister 
•ffimtrvm, and the agentas in rebus Antiochus and Evagrius. He announced: 
‘Let us pray for the safety of the most pious Augustus Constantius.’ All the 
people with one voice shouted in reply: ‘Christ, come f the aid of Constantius/ 
and continued to pray for some time. 

The public display of loyalty can hardly be gainsaid. But what happened in 
private? Athanasius* enemies later produced a letter which they alleged he wrete 
in 350 to Magnentius. Athanasius claimed that it was a clever forgery: 

Even if (my accuser] displays letters similar to my own, he does not have 
certain proof. For there are forgers who have often imitated even the 
hands of you emperors. The imitation d#es nor establish the genuineness 
of the document, unless my normal scribes also authenticate the letters. I 
wish aga’in to ask those who have slandered me the following questions: 
Who provided these letters? When and where were they discovered? 25 For 
I had men who wro* [my letters], while [Magnentius] had men to receive 
them from those who carried them and to hand them to h’lm. Our 
[scribes] are present: order [those who received letters for Magnentius] to 
be summoned (for it is quite possible that they are alive) and learn about 
these letters. (11.2/3) 
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It is extremely difficult todivine where the truth lies. The hysterical tone of much 
of Athanasius* argument on this issue inevitebly raises suspicions. But would so 
canny a politician have taken the risk of entrust mg a secret letter to envoys who 
might be arrested and searched? On the other hand, Athanasius may have writ¬ 
ten a letter which Magneniius answered. Ir would have been entirely in charac¬ 
ter for him to repeat in 349 the strategy which had defeated at least some of the 
earlier attempts to unseat h'un—the strategy of appealing to allies in the West. If 
Athanasius was condemned and deposed by a council of eastern bishops who 
met in Antioch in 349, w then it can be inferred with a high degree of probability 
that he wrote to Constans imploring his protection. The Defeme before 
Co nstatttius could not admit this damaging fact without thereby acknowledging 
that Athanasius had engaged in treasonable correspondence—with Constans, if 
nm with Magncnt'ius. If Constans had not answered the letter before 18 January 
350, Magnentius may be supposed to have written to Athanasius in the early 
months of 350 assuring him of his support in the hope that the bishop of Alex¬ 
andria would respond by detaching Egypt from its allegiance to Constentius. 

Magnentius had some reason to expect Athanasius to welcome, or at least 
not to repulse, his overtures. For the praetorian prefect Philippus was already on 
his way to install George as bishop in Alexandria in his place when news 
reached the East that Constans was dead. But Constann us too was a canny poli¬ 
tician. He sensed die danger and acted as soon as he heard of the death of his 
brodier. He immediately sent the cwrtes Asterius and the notaries Palladius to 
the dwe and prefect of Egypt with orders overruling or countermanding 
Philippus* instructions {Hist. Ar, 51.4). And he wrote personally to Athanasius. 
Consrartius was alert and skilful enough to know when weakness dictated a 
strategic withdrawal. He simply denied any desire to remove Athanasius from 
the see of Alexandria: 

It will not have escaped your prudence that I always prayed that every 
success attend my late brother Constans. Your wisdom will easily be able 
to judge with how great a sorrow I was afflicted, when 1 learned that he 
had been murdered by the vilest treachery. Since there ate some who at 
the present time are trying to alarm you by so lamentable a tragedy, I have 
accordingly decided to send the present letter to your reverence, urging 
you to teach the people, as befits a bishop, to conform to the established 
religion and according to custom to spend your time in prayers with 
them, and not to believe any rumors which may reach you. For it is our 
resolve that, in accordance with our wishes, you be bishop in your own 
place for all time. [Apoi ad Const. 23) 27 

The emperor added in his own hand the salutation ‘the godhead preserve you 
for many years, befeved father’ and his letter was in Athanasius’ hands before 
the envoys from Magnentius arrived in Alexandria (10.1). Constantius was us- 
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ing diplomatic guile, not expressing his real wishes. Athanasius can hardly have 
been deceived, but he decided, doubtless out of calculati on rather than loyalty or 
trust in the emperor’s assurances, to spurn the overtures from Magnentius— 
however much he might inwardly hope for the defeat of Constamius. For his 
part, the emperor was determined to turn his attention back to ecclesiastical 
politics as soon as the impending civil war permitted. 

Constantius was in Eiessa when news came of the death of Constans, and 
Shapur’s third siege of Nisibis compelled him to spend the summer and autumn 
of 350 defending Roman Mesopotamia. 2 * It was late in the year before he 
crossed Asia M'inor and advanced into Europe. At Serdica his forces mingled 
with those of Vetranio, who resigned the imperial purple at Naissus in a care¬ 
fully staged ceremony on 25 December 29 Constamius then probably began to 
reside in Sirmium, and gave serious thought to the future of the Consrantinian 
dynasty. 

Since Constantius had no issue, his heir presumptive was his closest male 
relative. Gallus was the second son of Julius Constantius, a much younger half- 
brother of Constanti ne, who emerged as a p*wer at court late in his reign, was 
given the title of patricius , and held the ordinary consulate in 335. JI After the 
death of Constantine, Julius Constantius and his eldest son were killed in the 
dynastic bloodbath which removed actual and potential rivals of the sons of the 
late emperor. Hie eleven- or twelve-year-old Gallus was spared, on grounds of 
age and because his sister was married to the emperor Constantius [Hist. At. 
69.1), and with him his still younger half-brother Julian. 31 While Eusebius, the 
bishop of Constantinople, lived, Gallus and Julian stayed in Nicomedia under 
his supervision. Subsequently, Constantius sent them to a remote imperial estate 
at Macellum in Cappadoci a, where for six years they were isolated, closely con¬ 
fined, and entrusted (it appears) to the spiritual care of the George who was to 
replace Athanasius as bishop of Alexandria. 22 Since Constantius’ marriage was 
still childless, he realised that he needed to employ his cousins to stabilise his 
own throne. Gallus was summoned to court, invested with the purple on 1 
March 351, and sent to Antioch toadministei the East with the rank of Caesar. 23 

The course of the campaign between Constannus and Magnentius in 
Pannoma can be reconstructed in outline, although many details remain un¬ 
clean 34 The opposing armies wintered far apart: Magnentius close to the passes 
through the Julian Alps into Italy, Constamrius in Sirmium preparing to march 
westward. It appears that in the spring of 351 Constantius* generals attempted 
to break through into Italy but were repulsed. When Magnentius sought to pur¬ 
sue his advantage and occupied Siscia, JS they were able to regroup and force a 
decisive battle at Mursa while Constantius awaited the •urcome in safety at 
Sirmium. On 28 September 351, the fWrces of Constantius won a dear but costly 
victory afier enormous losses on both sides. 36 Magnentius fled to Aquiicia and 
blocked the crossing of the Julian Alps. Constamius consolidated his control of 
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the Balkans, winter cam eon, and it seems that in the followingcampaigningsea- 
son the emperor needed te do battle with the Sarmatians before he could enter 
Italy. 37 Aquileia was still under Magnentius’ control on 28 July 352, 38 but the 
forces of Constantius broke through into the north Italian plain in August, the 
whole of Italy rapidly came ovei; 39 and on 26 September 352 Constantius’ nomi¬ 
nee became praefectus urbi at Rome: he was Naeratius Cerealis, the maternal 
uncle of the Caesar Callus. 40 

Magnentius retreated to Gaul in the hope of maintai ning his regime there. 
But it was vain for Magnentius and his Caesar Decentius to hope for the safety 
which their carnage proclaimed. 41 In the summer of 353 the forces of 
Constantius crossed the Alps, and in Trier a certain Poemenius raised the stan¬ 
dard of rebellion in the name of Constantius. 42 A battle at Mons Seleucus 
doomed the usurper. Magnentius commi tted suicide at Lyon on 10 August 353, 
Decentius atSenseightdays later. 43 Constant! us proceeded to Lyon and repealed 
Magnentius’ unpopular enactments. 44 He then traveled south to Arles for the 
winter whete he celebrated his tricennalia (piesumably on 8 November 353). 45 

In the East, Callus was not a success. Although he suppressed a Jew ish rebel¬ 
lion (apparently in 352}, 46 he soon embroiled himself in bitter conflicts both with 
the people of Antioch and with the officials whom Constantius had sent to the 
East. 47 The Caesar forgot that Constantius intended him to be a mere 
figurehead, necessary for political and dynasti c reasons, but with the real power 
vested in experienced administrators whom he himself had appointed. 48 By 354 
the situation had become intolerable and embarrassing. While Constantius bus¬ 
ied himself on the upper Rhi ne, Callus was persuaded to come to court. When 
the Caesar reached Poetovio, he was arrested, siripped of the imperial purple, 
tried secretly for high treason, and executed at Pola. 49 

The problem of how to rule so vast an empire still remained. And there were 
serious problems in Gaul as well as the permanent danger of Persian atrack in 
Mesopotamia, In August 355 the Frank Silvanus was proclaimed emperor Al¬ 
though officers of Constantius assassinated him a month later, the Rhine frontier 
was breached in the autumn and Cologne sacked. 5 * Constantius, residing in 
Milan after a spring campaign against the Alamanni, proclaimed Callus’ 
younger brother Julian Caesar on 6 November 355 and sent him to Gaul with a 
carefully selected staff of high officials. 51 

The pesriuuneus reputation of Constantius was fixed for larer generations of 
Christians by Athanasius, especially in his History of the Aricms , by Hilary of 
Poitiers in his Against Constantius, and by Lucifer of Caralis: all three damned 
him as an ‘Arian,’ a persecutor, a devil incarnate, or even an Antichrist. 52 Uris 
hostile picture does nor correspond either to the complicated realities of ecclesi¬ 
astical polities or to the sent iments of the majority of eastern Christians during 
Constantius’ lifetime. A letter from an imporwmt bishop illustrates how he was 
widely respected as a wonhy successor of his fathet 
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Cyril of Jerusalem probably composed his Catechetical Lectures in 348 
while he was still a priest: 53 these lectures> delivered to prepare catechumens for 
baptism, provide a systematic exposition of Christian doctrine, marshaled 
around the local baptismal creed of Jerusalem. Cyril's theology is couched in 
somewhat old-fashioned language, and it has been claimed that ‘he began as an 
anti-Niccne conservati ve, srtongly opposed to Marcellus of Ancyra.’ 54 But Cyril 
was aware enough of controversial issues to repudiate firmly (if anonymously) 
tenets associated with the name of Anus, 55 and his theological views were close 
enough to the intent of the Nicene creed, first to cause him political difficulti es 
with his eastern colleagues between 357 and 361, then to win him a lasting repu¬ 
tation for orthodoxy. Afrer a career of vicissitudes, 56 Cyril was accepted at the 
Council of Constantinople in 381: he died in secure possession of the see of 
Jerusalem in 387, and his writings were thereafter regarded as a repository of 
sound theology. 57 Yet the earliest stages of his career reveal a bishop allied to the 
enemies of Athanasius. 

Cyril was elected bishop of Jerusalem in succession to Maximus, the ally of 
Athanasius {Apol. c. Ar. 57), who either died or was deposed—or possibly, given 
the divergent reports, died when about to be deposed by the Council of Antioch 
which condemned Athanasius in 349. Cyril was the nominee, or at least enjoyed 
the supporr, of Acacius of Caesarea, and Jerome later alleged that he became 
bishop by expelling Heraclius, whom the dying Maximus had designated as his 
successor. 5 * Within a very few years Cyril wrote to Constantius to describe a 
miraculous happening in Jerusalem on 7 May 351. 59 On that day an enormous 
cross of light appeared in the sky, stretching from Golgotha to the Mount of 
Olives: it was brighter than the sun, remained for several hours, and was seen by 
everyone in the city. Cyril felt impelled to announce to the emperor this sign of 
divi ne approval of his rule, a heavenly sign more powerful (he proclaimed) than 
the d iscovery of the true cross in Jerusalem in the reign of Constantine. 

Cyril’s motives were no doubt in parr at least self-serving, for such a manifes¬ 
tation of divine approval ’inJerusalem might favorably dispose the emperor 
toward the city and its bishop. It is more significant that Cyril flatters 
Constanti us in the fashion of any Christian panegyrist as a true believer from 
birth, as a theological expert, as a div uely appointed and inspired guardian of 
the church. And he closes with the following salutation: 

May the God of the universe preserve you with your whole house for us 
for many peaceful yearly cycles in health, adorned with every virtue, dis¬ 
playing your customary loving concern ( philanthrope) far the holy 
churches and the Roman Empire, glorious with greater rewards of piety, 
Augustus, most God-lovi ng emperor. 

Cyril’s letter will have reached Constantius some time before the decisive 
battle against Magnentius. The emperor’s coinage was invoking the aid of God 
by proclaiming, in the familiar phrase which evoked his father’s battle against 
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Maxcntiusat the Milvian Bridge, *in th’is sign you will conquer* (hoc signo victor 
cm)** Whatever else was in his mind, Cynl clearly intended to win imperial 
fav*r by predicting a victory which he implicitly presented as inevitable. Valens 
of Mursa is reported to have achieved the same result by the more mundane 
method of employing swift messengers so that lie could be the first to inform 
Constantins when the victory was won—with the result that Constantins fre¬ 
quently declared that he owed his victory more to the intercessi on of Valens than 
to the valor of his army. 61 



XIII 


SIRMIUM, ARLES, 
AND MILAN 


Although the council of sirmium met late in 351,* ohe tmpor- 
lant preparatory step had been taken before the Battle of Mursa, probably in the 
spr ing. Basil of Ancyra interrogated Photinus about his theological views in the 
presence of eight officials of Constantius, some of very high rank: they included 
Taurus, the future consul of 361; Datianus and Cerialis, who held the consulate 
together in 358;and Thalassius, the praetorian prefect of Gallus—which implies 
that Gallus and his prefoct had not yet left court to reside at Antioch. 2 These dig¬ 
nitaries attended, not as judges to try Photinus,* but as witnesses to the accutacy 
of the record of the interrogation made by shorthand writers, who produced 
three sealed copies, one for Constantius, one for the tomites themselves, and one 
for use by the council of bishops destined to decide whether the theology of 
Photinus was orthodox or heretical. Thi s preliminary investi gation must not be 
confused with the council proper; whose decisions were to provide the basis for 
Constantius' attempt to enforce his ecclesiastical policies in the newlyconquered 
West. 

The Council of Sirmium took three decisions which were announced in a 
single synodical lerteL First, it condemned and deposed Photinus, replacing him 
with Germ’inius from Cyzicus, 4 and Marcellus of Ancyra was (as before) associ¬ 
ated with his disciple in the condemnation. Second, the council reiterated tire 
creed originally drawn up at Antioch in 342. To the original text of the creed 
and its repudiation of the most notorious views associated with Arius were now 
added twenty-six brief anathemas to replace the complex formulations of the 
4 long creed’ of 344: a few rejected the caricature of Arius* views current in the 
West, but the majority proscribed the views of Marcellus and Phot'inus, though 
without naming the pair. 3 Th ud, the Council of Sirmium again condemned and 
deposed Athanasius. 

This crucial fact nowhere stands on fully explicit record. Yet Sulpidus 
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Severus speaks of a joint condemnation of Phofinus, Marcellus, and Athanasius 
in a context which can hardly refer to any occasion other than the Council of 
Sirmium/ and a condemnation of Athanasius by the council is a necessary hy¬ 
pothesis, both a priori since his deposition by the Council of Antioch in 345 had 
been set aside, 7 and in order to explain the subsequent course of events. For it 
was tocontrovert his condemnati on by a council of hostile bishops shortly after 
350 that Athanasius originally composed his Defense before Constantins,* and 
the evidence directly pertaining to the Councils of Arles in 353/4 and Milan in 
355 strongly implies that it was the synodical letter of the Council of Sirmium 
which was placed before the western bishops for their signatures, and that that 
letter contained both a creed and a pint condemnation of Marcellus, Photinus, 
and Ad:anasius. 9 

The Council of Sirmium wrote to Julius, the bishop of Rome, but he died on 
12 April 352 before he could take any action. 10 It thus fed to his successor 
Liherius, who was consecrated in May 352, u to find the correct diplomatic re¬ 
sponse. Liberius acted as his predecessor had a doven years earlier. 12 He ap¬ 
pointed himself as an arbitrator in the dispute between Athanasius and his en¬ 
emies, and sent three pries* from Rome to Alexandria. In his letter of 357, 
which constitutes the only clear evidence for his action, Liherius claims that he 
was moiivaied by a desire fat peace and cancard between the churches, and that 
he had invited Athanasius to come to Rome so that a decision coukl be made in 
accordance with ecclesiastical discipline, with a threat to cut him off from com¬ 
munion with the church of Rome if he refused. 13 The invitarion can hardly be 
doubted, bur in 357, when writing to the eastern bishops after his capitulation 
to the demands of Canstantius, Liberius had reason enough to misrepresent the 
tenor of his letter cf 352. At the earlier date, he cannot have threatened to ex¬ 
communicate Athanasius, since such a threat would have been tantamount to 
accepting rhe validity of his deposition by the Council of Sirmium. Rather, be 
invited both parties to come or to send representatives to Rome. 

Athanasius decl ined to come. Instead, as in 338, he convened a council of 
Egyptian bishops, seventy-five or eighty in number which reiterated his inno¬ 
cence, adding for good measure that this Council of Alexandria was attended by 
a larger number of bishops than were present at the Council of Sirmium. 14 When 
this letter was transmitted to Italy, Liberius conve/xd a council of Italian bish¬ 
ops, presumably at Rome, to which he read the letter from Alexandria. 15 The 
council reviewed the case of Athanasius, and it seems that it requested 
Constantius to convene a larger and more representative council at AqmTeia: 
such atleasr is the implication of an allusion in a partially preserved letter which 
liberius wrote to Ossius in late 353 or early 354, where he refers to a request by 
Italian bishops to Constantins to convene a council at Aqui'leia.'* 

It had long been Athanasius’ strategy to associate his own cause with the de¬ 
fense of true faith. Hence k is plausible to conjecture that he wrote ihe work 
compendiously known as On the Council of Nkaea in response to Liberius’ let- 
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ter of 352 in order to put the Council of Nicaea and its creed at the centre of 
ecclesiastical controversy. 17 The work opens like a letter: 

You have done well in telling me of the question you put to those who 
were advocating the views of Arius, among whom were both some of the 
accomplices of Eusebius and very many brothers who believe what the 
chutch teaches. I welcome your Christ-loving vigilance which well ex¬ 
posed the impiety of their heresy, but I am astounded at their shameless¬ 
ness. Although the An'an arguments have b«en shown to be rotten and 
futile, and they themselves have been condemned by all for every perver¬ 
sity, nevertheless, even after this they have been complaining like the 
Jews, and saying: ‘Why did those who assembled at Nicaea use terms not 
in scripture, "from the essence” and “of the same essence” (homo- 
ousbs)? You, as a learned man, showed that they were talking nonsense 
in spite of their subterfuges of this sort. (1.1/2) 

Athanasius compares the Arians at length to the Jews who killed Christ, then 
observes: 

Knowing this, I would have made no reply to their questions. But since 
your friendliness has asked to be in formed of what was done at thecoun- 
cil, 1 have not delayed. By reply I have told [you] how it happened then, 
showing briefly how destitute the Arian heresy is of pious wisdom and 
how they only frame evasions. (2.3) 

Athanasius gives a brief and select!*ve account of the Council of Nicaea, concen¬ 
trating on the phrase ‘from the essence’ and the word ‘of the same essence.* He 
poinic out h*w Eusebiusof Caesarea accepted them as part of the church’s faith 
and the tradition of the fathers (3/4). He quotes Eusebius’ embarrassed letter to 
his congregation in an appendix to prove that Acacius, the successor of 
Eusebius, knows this perfectly well and is therefore acting inconsistently in re¬ 
jecting these terms (3.5, cf. 33). That should be an allusion to Acacius’ role at 
Sirmium, though Athanasius nowhere refers explicitly to the council 

On the Council of Nicaea comprises four main sections. First, Athanasius 
discusses tn what sense Christ is the Son of God. He poses a dilemma between 
ihe adoptive and essential senses of the word, and rid icules Arian attempts to 
find a third sense: the choice lies between the teaching of the Sadducees and Paul 
of Samosata, which Athanasius expounds, and catholic doctrine (6-17). Next, 
Athanasius argues that the phrase ‘from the essence’ and the word ‘of the same 
essence* embody that teaching and were chosen by the Council of Nicaea pre¬ 
cisely in order to contradict ‘the impious phrases of the Arians’ and to preserve 
the true sense of the scriptures (18-24). Th'ird, Athanasius quotes Theagnostus, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, Dionysius of Rome, and even •rfoen to demonstrate 
that the Council of Nica« did not invent the phrases which the Arians have 
impugned (25-27). 18 Finally, Athanasius closes his argument by objecting to 
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Arian use of the teim ‘unor'igmate’ {agenet+s) as borrowed from pagans and 
theologically misleading (28-32), 

In the manuscripts of On the Courml of N tcaea, there then follow not only 
the letter which Eusebius of Caesarea wrote from Nicaea to his congregation in 
Palestine justifying his acceptance of the creed of 325 (33), but also a sheaf of 
other documents in which Arius and his allies are condemned: 

(1) the deposition of Arius by Alexander of Alexwidria in a letter of Alexander 
to the clergy of Alexandria and the Mareotis, recited by him in their pres¬ 
ence, asking them to subscribe to his circular letter excommunicating Arius, 
followed by that letter and its subscriptions (c. 320); 

(2) a letter of the Council of Nicaea to rhe churches in Egypt condemning Arius 
(325); 

(3) a letter of Ccnstantine to the church of Alexandria announcing rhe condem¬ 
nation of Arius at Nicaea (325); 

(4) the letter of Constantine exiling Arius, brought to Alexandria in 333; 

(5) the long and abusive letter which Constantine wrote to Arius and his fellow 
Arians at the same time; 

(6) Constantine's letter to the church of Nicomedia announcing the deposition 
of Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicaea (c. October 325); 

(7) Consrantine’s letter to Theodorus. 19 

This dossier builds up a coherent #flse. Athanasius argues that the creed of the 
Council of Sirmium in 351 expresses heretical ideas which the Council of Nicaea 
condemned long before. It has often been observed that the Nicene creed and its 
key term bomoottsios become prominent in theological debate only in the 
350s. Z0 On rhe known fads, it can plausibly be claimed that it was Athanasius 
who brought it into prom'inenceby send ing his 9n the Council of Nicaea to the 
bishop of Rome in 352. He had devised a potent rallying-cry. 

Athanasius also needed to wage war on another front. He realised that 
Constant! us would cry to enforce the decisions of the Council of Sirmium as 
s«on as political conditions permitted. Accordingly, on 19 May 353, when he 
knew that Constantius would soon invade Gaul, Athanasius sent Serapion of 
Thmuis, four other bishops, and three priests of Alexandria to court with a 
present for rhe emperor {UhL ac. 1.7; Index 25). Sozomenus reports that they 
had instructions to attempt to conciliate Constantius if at all possible, to reply t» 
calumnies against Athanasi us if it proved necessary, and to take any other mea¬ 
sures they might deem appropriate for the welfare of the church and the b ishop 
of Alexandria, 21 These envoys probably earn ed with them the original version of 
Athanasius’ Defense before Constantius. 

Although the speech nowhere explicitly mentions the Council of Sirmium, 
Athanasius’ obl ique and tendentious allusions to it suggest that he originally 
wrote to parry the charges on which the council had condemned and deposed 
him. Athanasius presents himself as the victim of a hostile plot (1.1). His en- 
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emies, who are rank Arians (6.2,11.1), have written to the emperor (2.1)—that 
is, to put their letter in its proper historical context, which Athanasius conceals, 
they have written Constantius to inform him officially of the decisions of the 
council. Athanasius answers in the literary form of a speech designed to be re¬ 
cited before Constantius, as if the emperor were conducting a formal trial of 
Athanasius in the presence of the accuser to whom the speech, refers several 
times. 22 The literary f ortn may be artificial, but the charges against the bishop of 
Alexandria were real enough. 23 

It would be naive to suppose that what Athanasius selected for refutation 
comprised the whole of die case against him. A sentence in Socrates may imply 
that Athanasius was charged with disturbing all Egypt and Libya. 24 And 
Athanasius h imself reveals that ecclesiastical offenses, including the old charge 
of sacrilege, formed part of the indictment. Against these he rested his case on 
the letters quoted in the first part of the Defense against the Ariaits and the 
palinode of Ursacius and Valens. The prooemium of the spaech presents as the 
basis of the whole argument the assumption that Constantius loves truth and 
God, that Athanasius is innocent of all suspicion, and that his accusers are 
proven calumniators (1). 

In the original Befense before Constantius , Athanasius concentrated on 
three ‘slanders*: that he had fostered enmity between Constans and his brother; 
that he wrote to the usurper Magnentius; and that he showed disrespect for 
Constantius by using the newly constructed Great Church in Alexandria before 
it was formally dedicated. Athanasius had some explaining to do, and his rebut¬ 
tals of the charges, for all their vigorous eloquence, are often convoluted and 
evasive. 24 His answer to the first charge was twofold. First, he protested that nei¬ 
ther he nor Constans had ever spoken a harsh word to the other about 
Constantius, and he argued that he never spoke with Constans alone and in se¬ 
cret, so that the content of their conversations can easily be verified from the 
bishops or the high official who between them heard every word uttered dur’rng 
these audiences. Second, he gives an extaemely compressed account of his deal¬ 
ings with Constans dowm to 346, and appeals to what he said to Constantius at 
the three audiences to show that he never spoke evil of his adversaries (2^5). The 
answer to the charge of treasonable correspondence with Magnenu'us had to 
overcome the inconvenient fact that a letter of Athanasius had been produced. 
The bishop dism issed it as a forgery and argued on a priori grounds that it was 
absurd to imagine that he could have writien to someone whom he had never 
met. Could he have begun (he asks) by congratulating Magnentius on the mur¬ 
der of his own benefactor, of the pious Christi ans who had welcomed him as an 
exile in Rome? Magnentius was a devil or demon, untrustworthy to his friends: 
he broke oaths, sinned against God, and employed magic (6-12). 

The th ird charge was easier to rebut. Athanasius had not dedicated the Great 
Church, since it was illegal to do so without Constantius* instruction; he had 
merely us»d it as an emergency measure because of the size of the crowds ffock- 
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ing to worship at Hasten During Lent many worshippers had almost been 
crushed in the existing small churches: at Easter itself Athanasius wished to 
avoid unnecessary suffering and death. There were good preceden* for using an 
unfinished church: Alexander had used the Church of Theonas while it was still 
being built for similar reasons, while Athanasius had seen the same happen in 
Trier and Aquileia—where Constans himself attended die service (15.4). 
Athanasius then justified his action on more general practical grounds and 
ended with a long peroration in which he prayed that Constantius might live 
long and perform the dedication/ thechurch was ready, it only required his pres¬ 
ence, and it was the wish of all that he come to Alexandria to dedicate it 
(14-18). 

The Defense before Constantius was overtaken by events long before it 
readied the emperor in whose presence Athanasius had composed it to be re- 
cited. Four days after the envoys who carried it sailed from Alexandria, the 
palaknus Montanus arrived with a letter inviting Athanasius to come to the im¬ 
perial court (Apkl. ad Cmtst. 19.4; Index 24; Hist. ac. 1.8). Athanasius seized on 
a reference in the letter to his own request tocome to Italy as a pretext for reject¬ 
ing the invitation. He had never made such a request. Had he done so, he would 
have been grateful to the emperor for granti ng it. But, since he had in fact not 
done so, it would be wrong for him to abandon his duties to visit one who 
granted his requests on behalf of the church even while he was absent. 
Athanasius protested in a written reply that he was ready to obey, but that since 
Constantius had issued no peremptory command, only an invitation based on 
misinformation or a misapprehension, he had concluded that the emperor did 
not really wish him to come [Apol. ad Const. 19.4-21.4). 

Constantius had met his match in diplomatic evasion, but he was not yet 
willing to take the risk of attempting to supplant Athanasius by force. He turned 
his attention to obtaining acceptance of the Council of Sirmhim in the West. 
Some agente of this policy can be identified. 26 The most prominent and most ac¬ 
tive were Sarurninus, bishop of Arles; Paternus of Perigueux; and Epicretus, the 
young bishop of Centnmceilae on the Italian coast north of Rome. 27 Sarurn inus 
and Paternus were Gauls themselves and established bishops, but Epictetus ap¬ 
pears to have been an easterner imposed by Constanti us a/ier September 352 
(Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 7; Hist. Ar. 75.2).** Auxenrius, who 
became bishop of Milan in 355 and retained the see until his death in 374, came 
from Cappadocia {Hist. Ar. 75.1) and was alleged to have received ordination as 
a priest from Gregory in Alexandria. 29 And the name of Zostmus, who replaced 
Maximus as bishop of Naples, probably also in 355, suggests that he too was of 
eastern origin. 10 

Another bishop who played a prominent role, if only briefly, was Potamius, 
the first bishop cf Lisbon known to history. Unfortunarely, there is little fourth- 
century evidence for his career except the biased and unreliable Ubettus precum 
composed by tw# followers of Lucifer of Caralis more than twenty years later, 
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and ir is difficult t* reconcile what contemporary writers report about the con¬ 
duct and beliefs of Potamhis in the late 350s with the orthodoxy of those works 
which survive. 31 According to the two Luciferians, Potamius was orthodox in 
his beliefs unril he was bribed with the promise of a fundus fiscalis: after Ossius 
of Corduba had denounced him to all the Spanish bishops as an impious heretic* 
he complained to Constantius, who then summoned Ossius to Sirmium in 357.“ 
Whatever the truth of these allegations, or of the story in the same document 
that he died before hecould enjoy his reward, P#tamius was at court in the sum¬ 
mer of 357: there he put pressure on Liberius, 33 and his name and that of Ossius 
stand in the heading of the ‘blasphemy of Sirmium’ as its joint authors,* More¬ 
over, a Gallic bishop writing in the autumn of 357 denounced a ‘letter of 
Potamius' from which he quoted the heterodox proposition that the incarnation 
made God passible. 35 

Significantly, that is the total of western bishops who are attested as active 
supporters of Constantius' attempts to win western acceptance of the Council of 
Sirmium. The small number reflects more than paucity of evidence, it indicates 
an almost complete lack of enthusiasm for the decisions of the Council of 
Sirmium among the bishops of Italy, Gaul, and Spain. Constantius was com¬ 
pelled to obtain acceptance of those decisions by coercion and threats, and the 
acceptance thereby extorted represented no more than a sullen, grudging, and 
temporary acquiescence. Even if there was as yet no groundswell of active sup¬ 
port for Athanasi us or the Nicene creed, the vast majority of Gallic and Italian 
bishops showed their deep reluctance to endorse the decisions of their eastern 
colleagues by staying at home when Constantius convened councils at Arles and 
Milan. 

While Constantius was spending the winter of 353/4 at Arles, a council of bish¬ 
ops mer there, perhaps before the end of 353.* Tlie membersliip of the Council 
of Arles is nowhere fully described, but those known to have attended are pre¬ 
dominantly eastern and Gallic bishops (with envoys from the bishop of Rome), 
and their total number was undoubtedly small. 37 No new creed was formulated 
at Arles. Tire only andent narrative source which describes the proceedings 
speaks of an imperial edict ordering that bishops who refused tosubscribe to the 
condemnation of Athanasius be dri ven into exile. The same writer discloses tlrat 
the document presented to tl*£ council for acceptance and signature was a letter 
which condemned Marcellus and Photinus as well as Athanasius—and which 
must be the synodical letter of the Council of Sirmium. Paulinus, the bishop of 
Trier, who assented to the condemnation of Marcellus and Photinus, but not to 
that of Athanasius, was exiled. 3 * Two legates had been salt £r«m Rome: one of 
them, to Liberius’ intense shame, accepted the decisions of the council, though 
the other refused to do so. 39 The rest of the bishops, ‘compelled by fear and a 
faction,’ signed the document presented t# the council. 40 

Constanti us was not willing to allow his aim of obtaining western assent to 
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the decisions of the Council of Sirmium to be frustrated by the mere absence of 
potential signatories from the Council of Arles [or later from the Council of 
Milan). AtNicaea in 325 his father had sent officials to set the creed before each 
bishop at the council individually for signature, and after the Council of Serdica 
m*rc than two hundred bishops who had not been present added their names to 
the western synodical leaen Constantius now combined these two precedents. In 
a process which lasted several years, officials took copies of the Sirmian deci¬ 
sions, as subscribed at Arles, and subsequently at Milan, to individual b ishops in 
Italy, 41 and then in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and compelled them to add their 
names under threat of exile. Finally, in 356 the document was presented to the 
bishops of Egypt for their approval {Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 
5/6). It is Athanasius who describes most fully and explicitly the procedure used 
after the Councils of Arles and Milan. Although he describes at first hand what 
happened in Egypt, his description is valid also for the West: 

Immediately instructions and letters came here to the prefact that the 
grain be taken away from Athanasius and given to those who hold the 
views of Arius, and that those who wish should be allowed to harass 
those who worship with him. And there was a threat against the magis¬ 
trates if they did not worship with the Arians. This was the prelim inary to 
what was done later through die dux Syrianus. To the parts [of the em¬ 
pire] outside (Egypt] also went orders, and notarii and palatini were sent 
from ciry to dry both to the bishops and to the magistrates carrying 
threats, so that the magistrates should apply pressure and the bishops 
should either enter into communion with the Arians and write against 
Athanasius or thvnselves endure die penalty of exile, while the congrega¬ 
tions who worshipped with them knew that there w*uld be imprison¬ 
ment, violence, beatings, and confiscation of their property [if they did 
not comply]. (Hist. Ar. 312/3) 

It seems that the policy succeeded, at least in the short run. •ecurions who re¬ 
ceived an impend command that they compel their local bishop to comply or 
else themselves suffer financial loss (31.6) could not remain totally indifferent. 
Such indirect pressure secured widespread compliance: bishops throughout the 
West succumbed to the demand that they either subscribe to the document pre¬ 
sented to them or forfeit their see. Athanasius’ account rings true (31.4-6J—ex¬ 
cept for his final claim that ‘every place and every dty was filled with fear and 
disorder as bishops were dragged around, while the magistrates watched the 
tears and groans of the congregations.’ 

Liberius remained aloof and defiant, and Constantius h'lmself wr«te to the 
people of Rome complaining about the conduct of their bishop. 42 liberius re¬ 
sponded politely, then, after an exchange of letters, requested the emperor to 
convene yet another council in a letter taken to Milan by the Sardinian bishop 
Lucifer of Caralis, die Roman priest Pancratius, and the deacon Hilarius. 43 Ihe 
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envoys appear to have passed through Vercellae, where they enlisted the support 
of the bishop Eusebius, formerly a priwt at Rome, who soon became a staunch 
supporter of the cause of Athanasius. 44 

Constantius called another council, which met at Milan in 355, probably in 
July and August, with the emperor again close at hand to keep a watchful eye on 
the proceedings. 45 Again the attendance was small. Socrates indeed asserts that 
more than three hundred western bishopscame. 46 But his figure is implausible in 
itself, and liis testimony is outweighed by the direct evidence of a letter from the 
Council of Milan to Eusebius of Vetcellae: the letter; wliich urged Eusehius to 
attend in order to join in the whole world’s condemnation of the heretics 
Marcellus and Photinus and the sacrilegious Athanasius, was followed by thirty 
subscripti ons commencing with the names of Caecilianus (who seems to be oth¬ 
erwise unknown), Ursacius, and Valens. 47 The council opened with a demand 
that those present subscribe to the condemnation of Marcellus, Photinus, and 
Athanasius as see out in tlie synodi cal letter of the Ouncil of Sirmium. 48 Accord¬ 
ing to Sulpicius Severus, Eusebius and Lucifer refused and were deposed. 
Dionysius, the bishop of Milan, agreed to put his name to the condemnation of 
Athanasius, provided that the council discuss doctrinal matters. Ursacius, 
Valens, and the rest demurred. The emperor was consulrwd and repeated his de¬ 
mand that the decisions of Sirmium be accepted emire. Dionysius refused and 
was exiled: the easterner Auxentius replaced h'lm. 49 Besides Dionysius, the 
Council of Milan also condemned I Ji«ifer and Eusebius for refus ing to add their 
names to the document placed before them, and all three b ishops departed into 
exile in the East. 5 * 

#ne episode at the Council of Milan is of particular importance. Writing 
within thr»e years of the council, Hilary of Poitiers reported that when Eusebius 
of Veicellae was pressed to sign the condemnation of Athanasi us, he replied that 
agreement ought to be reached first on the orthodoxy of the bishops present 
since he had heard that some were ‘polluted with heretical corruption.’ He then 
produced a copy of the Nicene creed and professed himself wiping to fulfill the 
dimands made of him if everyone subscribed this creed. Dionysius of Milan 
took the paper and began id append his assent. Valens snatched the pen and 
paper from his hand, shouting that that was not on tbe agenda. The episode 
became known and provoked resentment in the city. The bishops, therefore, 
repa ired to the imperial palace and—here, unfortunately, the fragmentaiy nar¬ 
rative breaks off. 51 

The historicity of the episode has recently been denied. 52 Yet it is a priori 
probable that the allies of Athanasius would try to shift debate from his guilt or 
innocence to the Nicene creed Athanasius had proclaimed as early as 339 in his 
Encyclical Letter that his deposition then imperiled the orthodoxy of the whole 
church, and he had recently (it seems) sent Liberius his tbe Council •/ 
Nicaea to make the same case on purely theological grounds. 5i What more natu¬ 
ral than that liberius and other Italian bishops should publicise the Nicene 
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creed? Moreov*; two other items of evidence support the story. In his work On 
the Councils , Hilary protests that he heard the Nicene creed only shortly before 
his exile: the context is tendentious and cannot be pressed to mean that he first 
heard the creed at the council which exiled him in 356, but it is perfectly conso¬ 
nant with Hilary’s first hearing the creed recited and discussed in 3 55. u And 
Athanasius’ circular Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya, written in the 
spring of 356, alludes very clearly to the Council of Milan. It warns the bishops 
against accepting a creed which is about to be circulated for their signatures un¬ 
der threat of exile, and contras* this Arian cteed with the creed of Nicaea, the 
touchstone of orthodox belief [Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 5/6). 

Pressure was now put on Liberius, who had avoided attending the council. 
Theeunuch Eusebiuscame to Rome and urged Liberius in secret and diplomati¬ 
cally to subscribe the Sirmian decisions [Hist. Ar. 35.2-40,3). When the bishop 
continued to refuse, Constantius ordered the prefect of the city to arrest him and 
send him to the imperial c«urt in Milan (during the autumn of 355). w There he 
had an audience with the emperor of which a record, doubtle* somewhat em¬ 
broidered, has been preserved: if this purported transcript can be believed, the 
interview was acrimoni ous on both sides, and Epictetus of Centumcellae was 
present to add his voice to the attempt at persuasion. 56 When Liberius persisted 
in his recalcitrance, he was sent to Beroea in Thrace until such time as he should 
agree to append his name t«* to the synodical letier of the Council of Sirmi um 
(Hist. Ar. 41,3). In his place, the archdeacon Felix was consecrated bishop of 
Rome by the prescribed trio of bishops (Hist. Ar, 75.3). 7he consecration prob¬ 
ably took place in Milan, and the consacrators of Felix included Acacius of 
Caesarea, who happened to be at c^urt. 57 The clergy «f R»me had all sworn a 
joint public oath never to accept any other bishop as long as Liberius lived, but 
in the event they all (including the future bishop Damasus) acknowledged Felix 
as their legi timate bishop. 58 

When Liberius capitulated to Constantius’ demands in 357, he was allowed 
to return, and Felix left the city, though without (it seems) forfeiting episcopal 
status.** Felix had proven more adept than Liben'us at frustrating the emperor’s 
wishes: he retained a reputation fmr never having sullied the faith %f Nicaea, 60 
and his name was allowed to stand in the official records of the Roman see as a 
legitimate bishop, not an interloper. 61 When Liberius died in 366, the dissensions 
in the Roman church broke out in a violently contested election: Damasus was 
elected bishop, but fighting between his part isans and those of his rival left one 
hundred and thuty-seven bodies in the basilica of Sicininus in a single day. 62 

While the Council of MUan was still in session, Constantuis acted to expel 
Athanasi us from his see. The imperial notarius Diogenes arrived in Alexandria 
during August 355 and began to try to d ispossess Athanasius by political means. 
After f#nr months he gave up and left the city on 23 December 355 (Apol. ad 
Const. 22; Hist. ac. 19). #n 6 January 356 the dux Syrianus and the notaries 
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Hilarius entered the city with a large body cf troops. Athanasius asked the thwc 
whether he had orders from the emperor: when he denied having any, 
Athanasi us asked him or Maximus, the prefect of Egypt, to write to Constantius 
on the grounds that he possessed a letter (the letter of 350, which he produced) 
promising him secure enjoyment of his sec. Athanasius’ request was supported 
by his clergy, his congregation, and a large part of the city. Syrianus proceeded 
carefully. He agreed to the request and bided his time for another twenty-three 
days. Then, suddenly, during the night of 8/9 February he •ccupied the Church 
ofTheonas (Apol. ad Const. 25; Png. 6.1; Hist, ac 1.10; Index 28). 

Athanasius escaped and left Alexandria. Perhaps ite went to Libya, for he 
later claimed that he started to travel to the court of Constanti us until he was 
stopped, first by news of the ariest of Liberius and the exile of bishops by the 
Council of Milan, then by a report of the persecution of bishops in Egypt and 
Libya {Apol. ad Const. 27.1-4). But events in Egypt required that he not aban¬ 
don the sources of his political support. Force was being used in Alexandria and 
throughout Egypt to secure compl iance with the deposition of Athanasius: of 
the ninety bishops loyal to him, sixteen were exiled, some fled, and others con¬ 
formed to the new polk .7 (Apo/. ad Const. 27.1-28.4; Hist. Ar. 54-80). Resis¬ 
tance proved tenacious, especially in Alexandria. On 12 February the laity of the 
dty entered a long, formal protest at the violence of Syrianus (Hist. Ar. 81). The 
supporters of Athanasius retained the city churches until June, when the new 
prefect Cataphronius and the c*mes Heraclius dispossessed them and handed 
the churches over to the supporters of George. George himself arrived eight 
months later, on 24 February 357. His hold upon his see was never secure and 
did not last long. On 29 August 358 the largely Christian populace attacked him 
in the Church of Dionysi us and almost lynched him. Just over a month later (on 
2 October) George left Alexandria. The supporters of Athanasius seized all the 
churches of the city a few days later. However, although the dux Sebast'ianus 
ejected them and restored the churches to the supporters of George on 24 De¬ 
cember 358, and although the notarius Paulus arrived on 23 June 359, pub¬ 
lished an imperial edict on George’s behalf, and used coercion to drum up sup¬ 
port for him, George himself did not attempt to return to Alexandria for more 
than three years (Hist. ac. 22-5; Index 29). 63 

Athanasius remained in hiding for the rest of the reign of Constantius. After 
his initial flight, he returned to Alexandria and hid there during at least part of 
357 and 358—presumably emerging when his part isans controlled the city in 
the autumn of the latter yeat Thereafter; he wandered among the monks of 
Lower and Upper Egypt, a fugiti ve from the emperor and his agents, but appar¬ 
ently never in danger of betrayal to the authoriti es. Constantius, no longer con¬ 
strained by the necwchies of diplomacy, gave vent to his feeling of annoyance 
toward Athanasius in letters to the city of Alexandria and to Aezanes and 
Saezanes, tlie rulers of the kingdom of Axum. 

The emperor flattered the city of Alexander; but informed the people that 
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Athanasius was an outlaw who deserved to be apprehended and killed. He de¬ 
nounced the outlawed bishop as a low-born impostor who had achieved power 
by deceit: 

Most of those in the city were blinded, and a man who comes from the 
lowest depths of society obtained authority, tricking into falsehood those 
who desired the truth as if they were blindfolded, never providing fruitful 
discouise, but corrupting their minds so that they were dull and useless. 

His flatterers shouted and applauded, they were astonished [with admira¬ 
tion] and are probably still murmuring secretly. 64 Most of the s imple folk 
teok their cue from them, while matters went downhill with everything 
being overwhelmed as if in a flood. The man who led the crowd (how 
could I describe it more accurately?) was no different from the artisans, 
and the only benefit which he gave to the city was not to throw its inhab¬ 
itants into pits. (Apol, ad Const. 30.3/4) 

The Alexandrians should welcome the excellent and learned George, turn ing 
their minds from mundane to heavenly matters and living in peace with good 
hope for the life hereafter 

Constantius warned the princes of Axum too against Athanasius, and asked 
them to send Ftumentius, whom Athanasius had ordained as bishop, to Alexan¬ 
dria, so that George could investigate his conducr and beliefs as a bishop, reap¬ 
point him if they proved to be sound, and then send him back to spread true 
doctrine in the lands beyond the southern fronti er of Egypt {Apol. ad Const 31). 
In this letter, which Athanasius quotes to illustrate the danger which compelled 
him to flee, Constantius states a central feature of liis conception of his role as a 
Christian emperor; he felt that he had a duty to spread true belief both inside 
and outside the borders of the Roman Empire. 65 Official ambassadors are 
known to have gone to the Axumitae and Homen’tae, since a consrirution of 15 
January 357 preserves part of Constann‘us > instructions to Musonianus, the 
praetorian prefect of the East, l imiting the'ir free ma intenance to one year. 66 And 
inscriptions found at Axura not only attest a king of kings named Aeizanas and 
his brothers Sa'izanas and Adephas, but also imply that the ruler Ezana, who is 
presumably identical with Aeizanes (or Aezanes), converted to some form of 
monotheism after his accession. 67 
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IN FEBRUARY 356 , AS IN THE SPRING OF 339 , ATHANASIUS ESCAPED 
arrest when his church in Alexandria was seized. A picturesque story was later 
told of how he remained concealed for six years, his whereabout unknown, 
through the agency of a devoted virgin.’ The truth is more interest'ing and more 
complex, though few precise details are known. 2 Since Athanasius was an out¬ 
law whom the authorities strenuously sought t# apprehend, he must have 
moved about constancy until he resumed possession of his see after the death of 
Consuntius. 

Athanasius passed his third ‘exile' in concealment either in the city of Alex¬ 
andria itself or among the monks of the Egyptian countryside, with whom he 
had close and long-standing ties d friendship. Antony himself had supporred 
Athanasius by writing to Constant uie in 336 and by visiting Alexandria in 338, 
and his followers remained well disposed toward the bishop regardless of his 
political and ecclesiastical vicissitudes. 3 Pachomius had supported Athanasius at 
the time of his disputed election in 328, and Athanast'us visited the Thebaid 
shortly afterward {Index 2). After their founder's death the Pachomian commu- 
niti’es regarded Athanasius’ cause as their own, and tire abbot Theodore declared 
that in his generation God had raised up three great leaders—Antony, 
Pachomius, and Athanasius. It was not without cause, therefore, that the dux 
Artemius searched Pachomian monasteries in Upper Egypt on suspicion that the 
fugitive bishop might be concealed there/ 

In February 356 Athanasius left the city and (it appears) traveled through the 
desert toward Cyrenaica (Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 5, 7; Apoi. 
ad Const. 27.1), then turned back and returned to Alexandria when the initial 
search for him, which was conducted with vigor and violence (Index 29), had 
died down. There he remained h hiding for some time [Index 30). He did not 
stay in the city continuously, but he was h Alexandria again in 360, when an- 
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other determined attempt was made to apprehend him by the prefect Faustinus 
and the dux Artemius, who instituted a search, entered a private house, and tor¬ 
tured the virgin Eudaemows, with whom Athanasius had secredy been lodging 
[Index 32).* 

During h isexile Athanasius kept up a constant correspondence with friends 
and allies, 4 even though he may not have been able to send a Festal Letter fer all 
of the Easters between 358 and 361. 7 Two letters of some historical importance 
which survive from the many Athanasius must have written in these years de¬ 
serve brief comment. They are addressed to monks. One accompanied a brief 
account of the sufferings of Athanasius and the church which refuted the Ar'un 
heresy (probably a fest w#rk): Athanasius revues* an immediate return of his 
manuscript, which no one is to copy transcribe. 8 The other warns monks not 
to welcome to their monasteries any visitors who associate with the Arian parry, 
even if they profess to repudiate the views of Anus himself. 9 Significantly, this 
letter was inscribed on the walls of a monastery at Thebes. 10 The tw# letters are 
political as well as pastoral documents in which Athanasius looks forward to the 
day when ‘the slaves of Antichrist* will be overwhelmed as the servants of Pha¬ 
raoh once were at the crossing of the Red Sea. 

Athanasius wrote more in his years of ‘exile’ between 356 and 362 than in 
any other period of his life. These years also witnessed profound theological 
changes within the eastern church." Were Athanasius a different type of man or 
writer or had he not been an outlaw, it might have been possible to chart in his 
writings the changes of ecclesiastical alliances and to follow the moods of the 
eastern church in the tumultuous years between 357 and 360. For the most part, 
h^wevex; the exiled Athanasius of these years looked backward in bitterness 
rather than forward and ruminated on the grievances of the past in order to ex¬ 
plain (and discredit) the persecution of the present. Nevertheless, his writings 
reveal a sudden realisation, late in 359, that those whom he had long denounced 
as heretics as well as personal enemies could be won over as allies in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal politics. 

Athanasius wrote bis bng Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya from an 
unknown location (perhaps the Nirrian Desert) shortly after his expulsion from 
Alexandria. 12 The letter was designed to dissuade its recipients from subscribing 
to the synodical lerter of the Council of Sirinium which had deposed Athanasius 
and drawn up a creed. Athanasius is typically allusive in his references to the tar¬ 
get of his criticisms, but he reveals enough to make the identification certain. 
Some Arians had written concerning the faith, threatening exile and *ther pun¬ 
ishments and seeking to overturn the creed of Nicaea: 

They disturb and confuse everything, and not even so are they satisfied 

with their actions. For every year; like men writing their wills, they meet 

and pretend to write about the faith, so that in this too they tend to de- 
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serve ridicule and disgrace, because their decisions are rejected not by 

others, but by themselves. (6) 

That is a tendentious but unmistakeable allusion to the Councils of Arles in 353/ 
4 and Milan in 355. Athanasius contrasts the Arian party, the enemies of Christ, 
who are few in number but wish their view to prevail, with the orthodox who 
uphold the tenets of the ecumenical Council of Nicaea. Who are the former? 
Sacundus from the Pentapolis, who has often been removed from the priest¬ 
hood; George of Laodicea, the eunuch Leontius of Antioch, his predecessor 
Stephanus, Theodorus of Heraclea, Ursacius and Valens, Acacius, Parrophilus, 
and Narcissus, men deposed at Serdica; Eustathius of Sebasieia, DemophilUs, 
Germinius, Eudoxius, and Basil; Cecropius of Nicomedia, Auxent'us of Milan, 
the impostor Epictetus of Centumcellae, and above all George of Cappadocia, a 
man with the character of a public executioner, who has been hired as bishop of 
Alexandria despite his ignorance of the Christian faith and his rumored devo¬ 
tion to idols (7). And who are the orthodox? The confessor Ossius, Maximinus 
of Trier and his successor Paulinus, Philogonius and Eustathius, successive bish¬ 
ops of Antioch, Julius and Liberius of Rome, Cyriacus from Moesia, Pistus and 
Aristaeus from Greece, Silvester and Protogenes from Dacia, Leonrius and 
Eupsychius from Cappadecia, Caecilianus from Africa, Eustorgius of Italy, 
Capi to of Sicily, Macarius of Jerusalem, Alexander of Constant inople, Paederos 
of Heraclea, the great Melerius, Basil, Longianus, and the other bishops of Ar¬ 
menia and Pontus, Lupus and Amphion from Cilicia.Jacob of Nisibis, and other 
bishops from Mesopotamia (8). The long list, designed to impress the country 
bishops of Egypt and Libpa, reveals Athanasius’ isolation; too many of his 
champions were dead when he wrote, and even #ssius and Liberius were soon 
to accept a creed other than the Nicene formula. 

The Letter to the Bishops *f Egypt and Libya is well constructed and main¬ 
tains an optimistic rone. Athanasius begins with a general warning agauist false 
propheie, the Devil, and rejection of paths of scripture, and follows with a spe¬ 
cific warning against Arian attempts to subvert the creed of Nicaea. The second 
part of the Letter attacks the Arian position on doctrinal grounds and from 
scripture. Athanasiusconcludes by urg ing the bishops to stand firm for rrue faith 
against the unholy alliance of Arians and Meliti ans, and declares his conviction 
that when ‘our gracious emperor’ hears of what is happening, he will stop die 
persecution (23, cf. 5,19). 

Athanasius adopted the same optimistic assumption about Constantins 
when he added a long continuation to the Defense before Constantins which he 
had originally composed as a practical measure of self-defense in 353. 13 Bur now 
he found it increasingly hard to sustain the pretense that imperial benevolence 
was being systematically frustrated by the emperor’s servants. As Athanasius 
described his resistance to attemprs to remove him in 353 and 355 (Apol. ad 
Const. 19-22), then his expulsion and the installation of George (24-28), and 
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finally Constantius’ denunciations of him (29-31), he repeated his contention 
that Constantius’ agents were exceeding, even disregarding, his orders. He pro¬ 
tested that the emperor, who was pious, patient, and kind, disapproved of the 
exile of aged bishops and the torturing of virgins (29.2). Yet a note of exaspera¬ 
tion creeps in as Athanasius contemplates rhe possibility that officials may kill 
him on the authority of the emperor’s letters !32). Athanasius knew what 
Constantius’ attitude toward him really was, and he had known it for a long 
time. Perhaps he composed the final version of the Defense before Constantius 
in the hope of deterring subordinate officials and civilians in Egypt who might 
be tempted to arrest h im. 14 

The distress which Athanasius felt at being compelled to leave Alexandria, 
the firmest basti on of his political support, surfaces in the dosing chapters of the 
Defense before Constantius. Also in 357, Athanasius wrote a Defense of His 
Fligf*, which, unlike the Defense before Constantius and the earlier Defense 
against ibe Arians, never underwent a fundamental revision (though Athanasius 
did add at least one sentence to rhe original version), 15 The work appears to have 
been composed in the summer or autumn of 357. M Athanasius refers to events 
in Alexandria of May and perhaps June 357 (6/7), but consistently assumes that 
Leontius is still bishop of Antioch (1.1, 26.6): although the exact date of 
I-eontius’ death is not known, news that he was ktally ill had already reached 
Eudoxius while he was in Rome with the emperor in May. 17 It is not known 
what title Athanasius himself gave rhe work. The title in the Greek manuscripts 
(‘concerning those who were reproaching his flight in persecution') does n#r go 
back to rhe author, but represents an inference from what the text reveals about 
the •ccasion of compositi on: 

I hear that Leontius, who is now at Antioch, Narcissus of the dty of 
Nero, George, who is now at Laodicea, and the Arians with them are 
spreading much gossip and slander about me and charging me with cow¬ 
ardice because, when I was sought by them to be killed, I did not deliver 
myself up to be surrendered into their hands. (1.1) 

The opening sentence reveals clearly the circumstances which impelled 
Athanasius to write: the slanders may have been inspired by Leontius, 
Narcissus, and George of Laodicea, but the wh'ispering campaign was 
dangerous because it coincided with, and was intended to make easier an 
attempt to win Alexandria away from the departed bishop. His replacement, 
George, was in Alexandria when Athanasi us wrote, as were Aerius and Eun#- 
mius. 1 * It was a critical time for Athanasius. The charge of cowardice might 
stick and impair his authority. There were alarming precedents in rhe oppo¬ 
sition which arose in Carthage when Cyprian withdrew during the Dedan per¬ 
secution in 250/1, 19 and in the Melirian schism, which began precisely because 
Melitius stepped in to perform the duti es of an absent bishop of Alexandria. 20 
Athanasius’ Defense of His Flight meets that challenge, and it is reasonable 
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to assume that he wrote it for immed iate circulation in Alexandria, 

Athanasius begins by impugning the motives of his accusers, and concludes 
by attacking their characters and praising God for frustrating their machina¬ 
tions. They imitate the Jews who killed Jesus, so that it is insincere for thf*m to 
complain when their intended victim escapes their clutches (2.1). Leontius, 
whom Constantius installed as a bshop by force (in 344), is a eunuch who cas¬ 
trated himself in order to live freely with the young woman Eustolium and was 
expelled from the priesthood for doing s•; Narcissus has been deposed by three 
church councils; and George of Laodicea has been both expelled from the priest¬ 
hood and, at the Council of Serdica, deposed from his episcopal see (26.2-4). 
Each has his own vices, but they share the common stain of heresy, being no 
Christians, but Ariais (27.1). 

The main argument of the Defense of His Flight is twofold: Athanasius is a 
victim of persecution, and it is right to flee persecution if one can. 21 Athanasius 
presents the attack on h imself as part of a systematic attack, sustained over 
many years, on all who have upheld truth and fought the Arian heresy. He 
names viclims from earlier years: Eustathius of Annoch, Euphration of 
Balaneae, Cymati’us of Paltus, Carterius of Antaradus, Eutropius and Lucius of 
Adrianople, Marcellus of Ancyra, Cyrus of Beroea, Asclepas of Gaza, the 
Thracian bishops Theodulus and Olympius, Athanasius himself long ago, and 
Paul of Constantinople, whom the praetorian prefect Philippus killed (3.3-6). 
Next, Athanasius names those now in exile for refusing to accept either the 
Arian heresy or the calumnies against him: Liberius of Rome, Paulinus of Trier; 
Dionysius of Milan, Lucifer of Caralis, Eusebius of Vercellae, and the venerable 
Ossius of Corduba (4.2-5.2). Atlianasius then summarises the outrages which 
George of Cappadocia (as he always styles him) has perpetrated in Alexandria 
and Egypt, with emphasis on his use o f torture and the exile of more tium thirty 
bishops (6.1—7-5). 

Athanasius h imself has escaped: the real complaint of his adversaries is that 
their wicked designs have been frustrated (8.1). He has fled to avoid persecution: 
in doing so, he has followed biblical precept and biblical examples. Jesus himself 
both hid when enemies sought him and instructed his disciples to flee. For God 
allots each man a rime which he does not know*, it is wrong, therefore, to offer 
oneself to one’s persecutors. The saint who is persecuted should wait for God to 
reveal his appointed time: that is not cowardice, but a sign of fortitude. 
Athanasius illustrates and buttresses his argument with examples from scrip¬ 
ture—not only Jesus himself, but also Jacob, Moses, David, Elijah, and the 
apostles Peter and Paul (8.2-23.2). Athanasius applies the general rule to himself 
by describing Syrianus’ attempt to arrest him and the remarkable escape by 
which div’me providence delivered him. To surrender himself now would be to 
act contrary to scripture (24.1-26.1). 

Athanasius’ Defense of His Fhgfrt provides yet another touchstone for assess¬ 
ing his literary culture. At first sight, the work appears to have antecedents and 
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obvious models in Greek philosophical literature (such as Plutarch’s On Exile) 
and in Christi an writings (such as Tertullian’s On Flight under Persecution), On 
doser examination, however it is hard to discover any clear literary affinities 
between Athanasius’ work and earlier extant works of a similar type, whether 
pagan or Christian. Nor does the Defense of His Flight show any obvious influ¬ 
ence of traditional Greek methods of composition or use any exempla other 
than biblical ones. The Defense of His Fhght gives no support at all to the notion 
that Athanasius owed much to Greek rhetorical theory in his apologetical 
works. On the contrary, the matrix of Athanasius’ m ind was and remained bib¬ 
lical. The Defense of His Flight is steeped throughout in biblical language and 
biblical modes of thought. In this work too Athanasius’ style of expression re¬ 
fleas the vigor of his native intelligence rather than the influence of pagan lircr- 
ary culture: k is rough and foraeful rather than polished and urbane. 

The History of the Arians has an evil reputation as ‘the solitary monument of a 
] 0 £s noble spirit which Athanasius has left us, the one work which we would 
gladly believe to have come from any other pen.' 22 That verdict implicitly denies 
the tendentious quality evident in Athanasius’ other writings: the History of the 
Arians merely states outright much that Athanasius deemed it politic to suppress 
or ro veil when he was writing to defend or justify himself to a neutral or hostile 
audience. The History of the Arians was addressed, if udeed it had a definite 
audience, to monks sympathetic ro the author 23 As it stands, the text begins 
abruptly, without introduction and with a reference back to what precedes (1.1: 
‘They themselves (the Melitians) soon fulfilled the purposes for which they had 
contrived these things’). A lacuna is usually postulated. 24 It would have to be one 
of considerable compass, since the Histoiy appears to continue the narrative of 
the second part of the defense aga'mst the Arians. Perhaps, therefore, the His¬ 
toiy of the Arians is the surviving part of a work which Athanasius never com¬ 
pleted or intended to publish in its present form. Its composition may be as¬ 
signed to the closing months of 357. At the time of writing, Athanasius knew 
that Liberius had capitulated (41.3/4) and that Ossius had died repenting on his 
deathbed of setting his name to the ‘blasphemy’ of Sirmium (45.4/5); yet he as¬ 
sumes that 1-eonrius of Anti och is still alive and that Eudoxius is still bishop of 
Germanicia (4.2}. 2S 

The History of the Arians is politi cal satire or poKn'a*! caricature. It deserves 
to be compared to works like Synesius’ On Kingship , which attacks the minis¬ 
ters of the emperor Arcadius, and Procopius’ Secret History of the reign of 
Jowinian, 2 * Like them, it is opposition literature in an age of panegyric and cer¬ 
emonial laudations. Here wo, however Athanasius shows no signs of familiarity 
with the techniques of invective and vituperation developed in a long Greek and 
Latin literary tradition. Instead of deliberate and conscious art, he uses native 
wit. The product is all the more lively and effective for being spontaneous. 

Athanasius had shown his talent for sudi writing in miniature when he 
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wrote to Serapion of Thmuis long before to tell hull how Arius died . 27 In this 
brief epistle, essential facte which fix the date of the episode are stated succinctly: 
Athanasius was not in Constantinople when Anus died, but the priest Macarius 
was—and the emperor Constantine. Arius drew up a dishonest cteed and swore 
that he had never held the views for which Alexander had excommunicated him. 
The emperor commented: ‘If your creed is orthodox, you have done well to 
swear, but if your creed is impious, although you have sworn (that it is not], may 
God judge your case according to your oath.* The Eusebians tried to compel 
Alexander of Constantinople t# receive Arius into communion. Alexander pre¬ 
pared to res ist and prayed; as Arius was being escorted to his church, he retired 
to a latrine to relieve himself—and dropped down dead. The story has clearly 
been made more stylised and pointed than a straightforward narrati ve would 
naturally be. Some of the most colorful details may be suspect, and Athanasius 
has invented the dialogue for himself, yer the narrative fite perfectly into the 
known historical framework: Anus died in July 336 while the Council of 
Constantinople was attempt ing to vindicate his orthodoxy . 28 The Historyof tire 
Arians exhibits the same talents and techniques on a large scale. 

The underlying assumption of the History of the Arians is that Athanasius is 
a victim of a systematic policy of persecuti on mounted by the Arians against 
Christ and his true believers ever since the days of Constantine, and that this 
policy has been rendered possible only by secular support. Constant ine himself 
was duped by slanderous accusations and worked upon by his female relatives, 
so that Eustathius and many of his clergy were exiled for insulting his mother 
Helena (4.1). Eutropius of Adrianople was ruined through the agency of 
Basilina (5.1), and Marcellus of Ancyra came to grief because Eusebius and his 
associates had access to the emperor through the women of the palace ( 6.1 ). 2 ’ 
High officials too supported the heretics. Philagrius installed Gregory as bishop 
of Alexandria in 339 (9.3-10.2), and he was viatrius of Ponrica when Paul of 
Constantinople was murdered at Cucusus; he was so disappointed that the 
praetorian prefect Philippus had forestalled him in despatching theexiled bishop 
that he disclosed details of the murder (7.5). But it is Constantius above all who 
has fostered the persecution of orthodoxy and interfered improperly in the af¬ 
fairs of the Christian church. Athanasius denounces the emperor as the enemy of 
Chrisr, as Antichrist, worse than the biblical villains Saul, Ahah, and Pontius 
Pilate (67/8). Athanasius produces a litany of family treacheries which even the 
tirades of the emperor Julian never surpassed. Constantius slaughtered his 
uncles and his cousins, he refused to pity bis relatives or his father-in-law, whom 
he kiDed while still sleeping with his daughter , 30 and he gave Olympias, the in¬ 
tended bride of his brother Constans, in marriage to a barbarian (69.1 ). 31 His 
actions, toward his family as well as toward the church, show that he is an un¬ 
just ruler with wicked subordinates (69-73). 

The connecting thread of the History of the Arians is Athanasius’ career 
from 337 onward. The relation of the introductory chapters to the rest is 
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clouded by the chapter on Paul of Constantinople, which Athanasius appears to 
have added carelessly to an existing text (7). Without this chapter; Athanasius 
proceeds smoothly from the general recklessness of the Melitians and Asians as 
allies in the 330s (1-3) to bishops deposed and exiled under Constantine (4-6); 
he then makes the transition to himself by means of the restoration of bishops by 
the sons of Constantine in 337, and quotes the letter of Constantinus to the 
church of Alexandria [8). The discussion of Paul, though full of valuable histori¬ 
cal details, interrupts its context bath logically and chronologically. 32 

The introduction to the History already exhibits one of the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the work: Athanasius* use of invented dialogue to ridicule his adversar¬ 
ies. Any Melitian or Arian who wishes to become a bishop is told to adopt un- 
Qirisiian views and not to worry about character: ‘that suffices to recommend 
you and to win the emperor’s friendship' (3.4). Athanasius had a good eye for 
plausible caricature, and some of his inventions have imposed themselves on the 
historical tradition. 33 More serious, Athanasius’ tendentious narrative has un¬ 
duly influenced both the ecclesiastical historians of the fifth century and modern 
reconstructions of his career. 

Athanasius' primary techniques in the History of the Arians are suppression 
and distortion. He makes no allusion here to his audiences with Consrantius at 
Viininadum and Caesarea in Cappadoci a {ApoL ad Ctnst. 5.3), no allusion to 
liis audiences with Constans (Apol. ad Const. 3/4), and no open allusion to his 
journeys in*) eastern territory in 343 and 344—though a reference to his seeing 
the tombs of the supporters of Lucius at Adrianople in 344 has escaped his vigi¬ 
lance (18.2). 34 Noi; predictably, is there any reference to his alliance with Paul of 
Constantinople or to the letter which Constans wrote in 345 threatening to re¬ 
store the pair by force 35 —only to the earlier letter which Constans wrote very 
shortly afrer the Council of Serdica on behalf of all the exiled bishops (20.2). 
And there is naturally no hint of the shifls and compromises of 345 and 346 
whereby Athanasius and Paul returned to their sees while Marcellus of Ancyra 
remained in exile.** 

The omissions are matched by tendentious misrepresentations. Athanasius 
never admi* that his enemi es proceeded against him in due form or that he was 
ever condemned by a properly constituted council of bishops: an innocent 
reader of the History mftbe Arians might conclude that it was only Athanasius’ 
allies who habitually convened church councils. On Athanasius* presentation, it 
was Consrantius who replaced him with Gregory: the emperor sent Philagrius to 
Egypt as prefect with the eunuch Arsarius, and he sent Gregory to Alexandria 
with a military escort (10.1). Gregory himself had not been ordained a bishop 
according to proper ecclesiastical procedure: he arrived from court with military 
pomp as if entrusted with a post in the secular administrati on, and he received 
letters from the emperor and magistrates with extreme joy, but refused letters 
from the monk Antony (14.1/2). Similarly, the easiern bishops came to the 
Cournii of Serdica under the protection of the comes Musonianus and the 
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castrensis Hesychius, expecting them to manage the conduct of the council: 
when things went badly for them, they fled and concocted the excuse that they 
needed to congratulate Constantius on his victory over the Persians (15.3-16.2). 
In contrast, die western contingent consisted only of bishops, with Ossius as 
their leader (15.3). Athanasius presents the Council of Sirmium in 351 as a cabal 
which persuaded Ursaa'us and Valens to return like dogs to their vomi t, then ap¬ 
proached Constantius and so inflamed him with anger that he turned against 
Athanasius and forswore his oaths (29/3#). Adianasius cannot resist quoting 
Constantius’ flattering letter cf 350, and he aannot gainsay m reference to the 
death of Constans; yet he quotes it in the context of his return from exjfe in 346 
(24). Hence he can slide easily over Magnenrius’ overtures to him and the em¬ 
barrassing accusations which the Defense before Constantius had rebutted. 37 

Athanasius did not set out to write a full or imparti al narrative. For his career 
between 337 and 346, he drew on the existi ng account in the Defense against 
the Arians, sharpening and exaggerat ing as well as supplying additional details. 
For more recent events, he marshaled his account around the theme of 
Constantius as a persecutor. Throughout he selected, emphasised, and devel¬ 
oped striking episodes. As a result, the History of the Arians is a systematically 
deceptive work. When the course of events has been reconstructed from other 
evidence,the distortionscan be recognised and rhe skill of thecaricarurisi can be 
admired. Yet an accurate reconstruction of thecomplicated ecclesiastical politics 
of the years between 337 and 357 could not be deduced from the History f the 
Arians , even though Athanasius includes many details and individual episodes 
which can be found nowhere else in the surviving record 

Athanasius describes briefly the outrages which attended and followed his 
expulsion in 339: a mob of herdsmen and dissolute youths armed with swords 
and clubs attacked the Church of Quirinus; worshippers were killed, beaten, 
and insulted; bishops were exiled or wounded, monks scourged Gregory appro¬ 
priated alms for his own use, and the dttx Valacius lem him aid—until his horse 
bit and threw hurt with fatal result (It, 12-14), But recent events occupy the 
most space: almost half of the Htstory of the Arians is devoted to the persecution 
of Athanasius and the orthodox in Alexandria and Egypt between 353 and 357 
(47-81). 

First, with a great deal of rhetorical elaboration, Athanasius denounces 
Constantius for his unsuccessful attempts to oust him. He then describes in 
some detail the Arian seizure of the churches in Alexandria in 356 and die 
violence used both then and later. In all this he emphasises the role of secular 
officials. In June 356 it was the comes Heraclius, the prefect Cata- 
phronius, and the catholicus Fausdnus who instigated a crowd of pagan 
youths to attack the Church of Theonas and to seize and burn the seats, the 
bishop’s threne, the altai; and the curtains (54-56). Later it was the dux 
Sebasnanus, a notorious Manichee, the prefecr, atid the catholicus who 
assisted the Arians in insulting virgins, procuring the death of Entychius by 
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scourging, plundering the poor; and exiling priests and deacons (59-61). 

Next, again with much rhetorical elaboration, Athanasius describes the per¬ 
secution in the rest of Egypt, wliich he compares to the ‘Great Persecution’ in the 
reign of Constantins’ grandfather Maximian (64.2). Here he is at pains to estab¬ 
lish that without the aid of external power and persecution, the Arian heresy 
weuld long ago have withered and died: refuted, cast down, shamed by the 
truth, it coerced with violence, with the lash, and with imprisonment. 
Sebasti'anus wrote to the praepositi and the military authorities everywhere, and 
they exiled all the true bishops, replacing them with holders of impious doc¬ 
trines: Athanasius names a total of twenty-si x exiled bishops, of whom ten were 
so aged that they had been ordained by Alexander before his death in 328. Some 
of these suffered violence, some were sent to hard labor in stone-quarries. Lay¬ 
men too were banished, monasteries destroyed, private houses robbed (72). The 
new bishops were young, wanton pagans, not yet even catechumens, men with 
two wives, chosen because of their wealth and civi! power (73)—all of which 
showed that ‘puny Constanrius’ was no Christian, but the image of the Anti¬ 
christ (74.1). 38 From denunciation of Constantius, Athanasius slides easily to 
denigrati on of the Melitians, his original foes in Alexandria in the early years of 
his episcopate (78/9), Finally a documentary appendix quotes two formal pro¬ 
tests which the Christiansof Alexandria submi tted on Athanasius’ behalf in Feb¬ 
ruary' 356 (81: the first has been lost in transmission). 

Athanasius naturally devoted much space to the vicissitudes of his own ca¬ 
reer between 339 and 346 (8-28). He also selected the cases of Liberius and 
Ossius for special treatment. Liberius resisted the blandishments of the eunuch 
Eusebius and refused to condemn Athanasius: the History of the Arians invents 
a speech of firm defiance. When Liberius then refused to accept the bribe previ¬ 
ously dangled before him as an offering atthe shrine of Saint Peter, Eusebius was 
annoyed and induced the emperor to summon the bishop from Rome. Despite 
resistance in the city, Liberius was dragged before Constantius, whom he defied. 
After two years of exile, however, he succumbed to the fear of being murdered, 
and subscribed (35-41). The aged Ossius also resisted bravely and doggedly. Yet 
he too was eventually broken by imprisonment and violence. After being de¬ 
tained a whole year at Sirmium, Ossius agreed to hold communion with 
Ursacius, Valens, and their associates, although he still would not subscribe 
against Athanasius (42-45). Thatcorresponds to the truth. Liberius left Rome in 
autumn 355, saw Constantius at Milan, and was exiled to leroea in Thrace: 
when he subscribed to the decisions of the Council of Sirmium of 351, he was 
allowed to return t# Rome, which he reentered on 2 August 357. i9 Ossius (it 
may be inferred from Athanasius) never subscribed to the decisions of the Coun¬ 
cil of Sirmium of 351: he put his name te the ‘blasphemy’ of 357. Again, the dis¬ 
tortion is recognisable, but the original reality ceuld not be recovered from 
Athanasius’ depiction of it alone. 

In ever)’ section of the History Athanasius employs the technique of invented 
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speeches or invented dialogue. He uses it most effectively, nor in long speeches 
such as that put into the mouth of Liberius, but in short, snappy sentences which 
lampoon his opponent’ motives. Three examples of some historical importance 
will illustrate. First, the Arians approached Constantius in 338/9 as the patron 
of their heresy: 

Spare the heresy. You see that all have deserted us: few of us are left. Start 
to persecute, f#r we have been abandoned even by these few and are iso¬ 
lated. Those whom we compelled after these men had been banished, the 
exiles have again persuaded on their return to take sides against us. Write 
then against them all, and send Philagrius as prefect of Egypt for the sec¬ 
ond time, for he can persecute properly, since he has already shown it in 
practi se, and especially because he is an apostate. And send Gregory as 
b ishop to Alexandria, for he roe can sustain our heresy. (9.2/3) 

Second, the eastern bishops at Serdica in 343: 

We came for one result and see another. We arrived with cmnites and the 
trial is proceeding without comites: we are being completely condemned. 
You all know our orders. The Athanasians possess the records from the 
Mareoiis by which he is cleared and we are put to shame. Why then do 
we hesitate? Why do we delay? Let us invent excuses and depart, lest by 
remaining we be condemned. It is hetier to flee in shame than to be con¬ 
victed and condemned as false accusers. If we flee, we can still champion 
our heresy in some way: even if they condemn us for fleeing, we still have 
the emperor as our patr#n, who will n#t allow us to be expelled from our 
churches by our congregations. (15.5) 

Third, Constantius to the bishops who refused to condemn Athanasius or hold 
communion with heretics at Milan in 355: 

Whatever I wish, let that be considered a binding rule (of the church). The 
so-called bishops of Syria agree with me when I speak thus. Therefore, 
either obey or you too will become exiles. (33.7) 

It is inconceivable that either the eastern bishops or Constantius used such 
words: the formercannot have styled themselves heretics, nor can the latter have 
questioned their right to be called bishops. Athanasius puts into the mouths of 
his adversaries what he believes their real reason ing to have been—in his own 
words/ 0 Such invented utterances in the History of the Arians fall into a pattern 
of paint’ing Constantius as an Arian emperor and the principal patron of the 
Arian heresy. 

Athanasius is unfair to Constantius. Thar must be conceded. Bur what here is 
the reality which he distorts? It wall not suffice to challenge Athanasius* 
characterisation of the Arian emperor and his motives, while accepting most of 
his narrati ve of imperial actions. 41 For the distort! ons vitally affect the narrative: 
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when Athanasius has systematically avoided reporting the decisions of eastern 
chutch councils (or at least has avoided reporn'ng them as such), then it becomes 
no easy matter todefine Constantius' role in ecclesiastical politics. Nevertheless, 
two guiding pr inciples of imperial policy can be discerned, which ConstantiuS 
inherited from Constantine. First, the emperor both showed an interest in defin¬ 
ing true belief and believed that God had given him the duty of propagating it, 
Constanti us attended councils which discussed credal matters, and took part in 
attempts to define an acceptable orthodoxy: if he overstepped the mark in pro- 
mot ing a homoean creed in 359, 42 that may be a sign of his exasperation with 
disputi ng bishops—and permits no inference back to his policy in earlier years. 
Second, Constantius b#th consistently observed and explicitly reasserted the 
principle that a bishop could be condemned and deposed only by a council of his 
peers, whatever the charge. 45 The principal defect of the History of the Arians as 
history is that it consistently denies this central fact 

Athanasius is also inconsistent. His constant complaint that the emperor in¬ 
terferes in the affairs of the church is not in fact directed against interference as 
such* but against imperial actions of which he disapproves. He commends the 
imperial restoration of exiled bishops in 337 (8.1), which was clearly uncanoni- 
cal and condemned as such by contemporaries: bishops deposed by a council of 
bishops ought to be reinstated only by a similar body or court. 44 Athanasius im¬ 
plicitly asserts that emperors have a right to overrulechurch councils—provided 
that they do so in the interest of orthodoxy rather than heresy. Instead of the 
complexities of the real world of the fourth centuty, the Hktory of the Ariam 
propounds a simplistic disjunction: 

If there is a dicision by bishops, what concern has the emperor with it? 

But if it is merely a threat from the emperor what need in that case for the 

so-called bishops? (52.3) 

Athanasius avoids the real ambiguities and vicissitudes of his carter in order to 
make the false and barefaced claim that he has never been condemned by an 
ecclesiastical verdict, only persecuted for his devotion to Christ by imperial fiat 
(1.2). 

The content of theological discussion changed radically around 360 and ren¬ 
dered the debates of the 340s and 350s out-of-date. Until c. 360 controversy 
centred on Chtistology; thereafter the issue became one of trinitarian theology. 
What is the relation of the Holy Sp irit to the Father and the Son? The problem 
was posed, debated, and solved to the satisfaction of the vast majority of the 
theologically aware very quickly. 45 When the Council of Constantinople met in 
381, the issue was dead. And so was the classic ‘Arianisra’ which Athanasius 
opposed throughout his long episcopate, at least as an intellectual force within 
the Greek-speaking eastern empire. If those who rejected the homoousion 
tended to subord'inare the Son to the Father a fortiori they so subordinated the 
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Holy Spirit as to lose any sense of equal persons in a threefold godhead. 

Athanasius acutely saw and seized upon this flaw while he was in exile. 
Serapion wrote to him in the desert about certain Christians who held views 
which appear to derive from indoctrination by Aetius and Eunomius, who were 
active in Alexandria c. 357. Thes e tropici (as Athanasius calls them) forsook the 
Arians, but still continued to assett that the Holy Spirit is a creature, a minister¬ 
ing spirit, a superior type of angel/ 6 Athanasi us wrote a long letter, then two 
briefer ones, to Serapion setting out his doctrine of the Holy Spirit. He had al¬ 
ways assumed a trinitarian position. Now he made it explicit. The long letter 
disproves the deductions which the tropici have made from their proof-texts 
(Amos 4:13; 1 Timothy 5:21), then transcends their dilemma that the Spirit 
must be either creature or son, and finally argues the case for ‘the holy and indi¬ 
visible Trinity’ from scripture and the tradition and life of the church. 
Athanasius argues with force and clarity. But some of those who wished to use 
his arguments found the exposition too long. Athanasius accordingly composed 
a briefer letter which distills the longer treatment into a more systematically anti- 
Arian format: here Athanasius argues first that the Son is not a creature, then 
that the Spirit is not a creature either. Finally,in response to a further letter from 
Serapion informing him that the tropici were st'dl employing their dilemma, 
Athanasius supplied the brief refutation which his second letter had omitted. 
These Letters to Serapion show Athanasius at his best* in the lofty realms d 
theological speculation, where he always retains a tone of hard-headed modera¬ 
tion. 47 They are also a valuable document for the intellectual life of Alexandria, 
where theological argument was an eveayday occurrence. 

Athanasius’ letter cn the councils which took place at Ariminum in Italy and 
Seleucia in Isauria’ spans the two realms of polemic and theology. Athanasius 
was writing in the late autumn of 359: although he later (apparently after 3 No¬ 
vember 361) added a postscript containing the exchange of letters between 
Constantius and the Council of Ariminum (55), and a passage in the middle of 
the work which quotes the creed of the Council of Constantinople (January 
360) and discusses the Council of Antioch held in the spring of 360 (30/1), most 
of On the Councils was written after he received news of the Council d Seleucia 
(which broke up on 1 October), but before he learned of Consrantius’ reception 
of the envoys from the Council of Ariminum. 48 Athanasius wroie On the Coun¬ 
cils of Ariminum and Seleucia for a very immediale and veiy practical pur¬ 
pose—r# make c#mmw cause with the homoeousians of Asia Minor. It would 
be optimistic to suppose that the work had an immediate impact, or even that it 
reached Athanasius’ potential allies before events overtook it. But it marks a sig¬ 
nificant change of position: Athanasius was now seeking an alliance with bish¬ 
ops who had condemned and deposed him in 351, and whom he had recently 
been denouncing as Arians in virulent language. 

The work falls into three entirely separate parts. The first comprises a brief 
account of the two councils, every bit as tendentious as the History of the 
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Arians , though somewhat less abusive. Athanasius makes great play with the 
'dated creed* of 22 May 359 (3/4), as if the catholic faith had suddenly been re¬ 
vealed on a specified day of the current yeac. And he reiterates his long-held view 
that any council which considers the faith is either futile or dangerous, since it 
will either repeat the Nicene creed or subvert it (5-7). The account of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ariminum contrasts the dishonesty of those who framed and presented the 
'dated creed’ with the firm lettet of the council to Constantius defending the 
Nicene creed and deposing Ursacius, Valens, Gaius, Germinius, and Auxemius 
(8-11). For events at Seleuda, Athanasius provides a summaty narrative with¬ 
out documents, and contrasts the resolution of the bishops at Ariminum with 
the fickleness of Eudoxi'us, Acacius, and theit allies who disown the Council of 
Nicaea (12.1-14.3). 

The second section cf %n the Councils argues that the Atian heresy which 
the majority at Seleucia has condemned in 359 is in all important respects iden¬ 
tical with the heresy of Arius himself and his original sympathisers, which the 
Council ofNicaea condemned. Athanasius had long believed this thesis: now he 
quotes Arius h’iniself (selectively and at length), Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius of Anazarbus, George of Laodicea, and the 
sophist Asterius (also at some length) to show that the Acaciansof 359 are advo¬ 
cating ptocisely the same doctrines (15-19). And he quotes a long series of 
creeds to show how the Arians have tried to replace the Nicene formula for 
many years (21-28). Athanasius’ comments on the documents are mislead tog, 
for nor all are creeds, and he presents them all as due to mere whim, ignoring 
their political and theological comexls. The documents quoted are the follow¬ 
ing; 

(1) part of die synodical letter of the Council of Jerusalem in 335, which read¬ 
mitted Arius; 

(2) part of the letter which the Council of Antioch in 341 wrote to Julius of 
Rome; 

(3) the creod from the synodical letter of the same council; 

(4) a creed submitted to the same council by Theophronius of Tyana; 

(5) the creed drawn up at Antioch in 342 and sent to Consians in Gaul; 

(6) the ‘long creed’ drawn up by die Council of Antioch in 344; 

(7) the croed and anathemas of the Council of Sirinium in 351; 

(8) the theological manifesto drawn up at Sumi'um in 357, in the names of 
•ssius and Powmi'us. 49 

In Athanasius’ exposition, all these documents are the work of the same group 
of bishops, perennially dissatisfied with their existing creed. The only alterna¬ 
tive, Athanasius uiges, is to acknowledge the Council ofNicaea. 

The third section of On the Cotmmls of Ariminum and Seleucia addresses it¬ 
self to the key words homoousios and homoiousios. Athanasius argues against 
Eudoxi'us and Acacius that if the Son really is Tike’ the Father (as they assert). 
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then he must also be of the same essence. 50 He defends the Nicene term, but also 
claims that there is no serious dfference between calling the Son h*m**usi*s 
with the Father and defining the relationship as hom*iousi*s. Accordhgly, those 
who prefer the latter term are neither Arians nor heretics, but should be treated 
like brothers who have a friendly disagreement. Athanasius compares the two 
terms in conciliatory tones, arguing amicably but fir mly that the Council of 
Nicaea chose the correct word (32-54). 

Athanasius was thus not unaffected by the theological changes of the late 
350s. By late 359 he welcomed as allies men who had long been enemies. His 
vocabulary shows an internal shift which reflects his change of attitude. In all of 
hi's earlier writi ngs, including the History*f the Arians, the word ‘Arian’ denotes 
anyone who condemned Athanasius and who was not a Mefiti'an—a category 
which originally coincided with those who also thought that Arius should not be 
treated as a heretic. But •« the Councils of Arimmwn and Seieucia restricts the 
term 4 Arian’ to homoeans and anom»eans. The Athanasius who returned from 
exile in 362 was ready to c#»perate with men who had deposed him, and he was 
prepared to forget the condemnation at Sirmium in 351, reiterated in 353/4 and 
355, which had dominated both ecclesiastical and imperial potties for the 
greater part #f the sixth decade of the fourth century. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL 
CONTROVERSIES 


The THEOLOGICAL COALITION IN THE EAST WHICH HAD SO OFTEN 
condemned Athanasius from 335 to 351 changed suddenly and unexpectedly in 
the late 350s. A powerful catalyst was added to the theological brew which had 
been steeping in the same controversies for twenty years—and reaction soon 
produced new combinations and alignments. The radical doctrines of Aetius 
and Eunomius shattered the broad alliance of b ishops in Asia Minoi; Syria, and 
Palestine which had united to condemn Athanasius, Marcellus, and Photinus 
and to propose a series of creeds which sought to modify the Niccne formula 
without formally repudiating it. 

Aeti'us was bom c. 313, and poverty compelled him to support his family as 
a goldsmi th. 1 He studied in Antioch, Auazarhus, larsus, in Antioch aga in, and 
finally in Alexandria, where he learned medicine and Aristotelian philosophy. 
Unfortunately, the earlier stages of his ecclesiastical career are known only from 
Phodus* summary of Philostorgius, which presents either unusual vicissitudes or 
some douhhg up of episodes. Three steps stand out. Leonti'us •rdained Aetius 
deacon in Antioch, where he began to teach. After 351 Aeti'us became a confi¬ 
dant of the Caesar Gallus, who sent him to his brother Julian in Asia Minor to 
steer him away from paganism. 2 Then, in 357, Aetius came to Alexandria: he 
accompanied the new bishop George and was presumably active in attempts to 
obtain Egyptian acceptance of the creed and condemnations of the Council of 
Sirmium. 3 When Leontius died, Aetius hurried to Antioch to win over 
Eudoxius. 4 In 358 Aetius was exiled, 5 then presumably recalled, since he pre¬ 
sented his Syntagtnation in Constantinople in the winter of 359/60—and was 
promptly exiled again. 6 In January 362 Aetius was recalled by Julian, and died 
shortly thereafter. 7 

Eunomius was a Cappadocian of humble origin, apparently bom shortly be¬ 
fore 33i. who became a shorthand-wrilei; then decided to acquire a literary edu- 
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cation, first in Constantinople, then in Antioch, and finally in Alexandria, where 
he became the pupil and disciple of Aetius. 8 He returned to Anti och with Aetius 
and was ordained as a deacon by Eudoxius. In December 359 ($• it appears) he 
recired his Apology in Constantinople, after which, in January 360, he was ap¬ 
pointed bishop of Cyzicus. 9 Basil of Caesarea soon took up his pen to refute him 
and produced hisAgaiitst Eunomius.- Eunomius resigned his see in 361 and lived 
on for more than twenty years, defending himself from time to time (his Defense 
of His Apology belongs to 378).’* 

Aetius and Eunomi us were dialecticians, aggressive and skilled in argument, 
and the latter earned the nickname ‘the logic-chopper.* 11 Their innovation was 
f apply Aristotelian logic, specifically the principles of Aristotle’s Categories, to 
Christian theology. 12 Although it has been fashionable to make them both 
Neoplatonism, and to detect in Eunomius the influence of Iamblichus* exegesis 
of Plato’s Cratylus,* such hypotheses are neither necessary nor convincing. 14 
Still less should Aetius and Eunomius be styled ‘Neo-Arians*—a term invented 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 15 For terms Tike ‘Neoplatonist’ are 
employed in order to emphas ise that philosophers of Late Anti quity who called 
themselves Platoniste (such as Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus) did not in 
fact preserve the philosophy *f Plato unchanged, but interpreted the teachings of 
the master on the basis of assumptions and patterns of thought which differed 
greatly from his. The term ‘Neo-Nicene’ is entirely appropriate to describe the 
theology which prevailed in the later fourth century, 18 but the so called Neo- 
An ans stand in a very different relationship to their alleged avatar. 

Anus died in 336 in circumstances which were embarrassing, dep-ading, 
and, by the standards of the age, damning. 57 Henceforward, not even those who 
had regarded Arius or his views with sympathy ventured to defend him. 
Marcellus of Ancyra had accused Arius at length of heresy in 335/6, but when 
Eusebius defended himself and his theological allies against Marcellus in 337/8, 
he took care that neither his Against Marcellus nor his more systemati c Ecclesi¬ 
astical Theology ever named Arius. 1 * Two decades later, Athanasius depicied 
Aetius (and by implicati on Eunomius) as Arians who were reviving and restat¬ 
ing the doctrines of the disgraced heresiarch ( Syn. 38.4). Such a partisan view of 
their intentions should not be accepted as if it were the result of careful investiga¬ 
tion or theological analysis: the opponents of Aetius and Eunomius were usually 
mere concerned to ridicule and discredit them than to describe thei'r views and 
thei r intellectual parentage accurately. It should not even be assumed (as it tradi¬ 
tionally has been)thatthe views of Aetius and Eunomius really were fundamen¬ 
tally similar to those of Atius. 19 

Arius and the alleged ‘Neo-Arians* need to be understood against theirdiffer- 
ent intellectual backgrounds a generation apart. The theology of Aetius and 
Eunomius was a new phenomenon, whatever its similarities to some of the 
propositions which Anus had advanced (or was believed to have advanced). 
‘Eastern conservatives* Tike Basil of Ancyra, who had happily admitted Arius to 
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communion when he gave assurances and toned down his views, found the 
ideas cf these new radical theologians completely unacceptable. Aerius and 
Eunomius used formal logic to unravel and explain a theological mystery which 
ex bypothm defied the normal rules of syllogistic reasoning. 

Liberius had been arrested in the autumn of 355, interviewed by Constantius, 
and sent to Beroea in Thrace. 20 By the spring of 357, he was ready to compro¬ 
mise. When Constantius visited Rome, both the people and the nobility of the 
city requested the return of their exiled b ishop: the request was granted, and he 
reentered the dty on 2 Augusr. 21 Fragments cf the lost historical polemic by 
Hilary of Poiriers against Ursacius and Valens make clear what Liberius had 
done to secure permission to return. First, he accepted the condemnation and 
deposition of Arhanasius by writing to the eastern bishops announcing that nei¬ 
ther he nor the church cf Rome was any longer in commuin on with Athanasius. 
This partial acceptance of the decisions of the Councils of Sirmium, Arles, and 
Milan was deemed insufficient by Potamius and Epictetus, and when 
Fortunatianus, the bishop of Aquileia, took a copy of the letter to the emperoq 
he was rebuffed by both the emperor and episcopal colleagues to whom he ten¬ 
dered the letter. Liberius accordingly wro>e a second letter to the eastern bish¬ 
ops, in which he reiterated his condemnation of Athanasius and added his ac¬ 
ceptance of the creed drawn up by the Council of Sirmium. 22 

When Liberius capitulated, there remained one prominent western bishop 
who still held out against the condemnation of Athanasius and the creed of 
Sirmium. The venerable Ossius cf Corduba, now almost a centenarian, had pru¬ 
dently avoided the Councils of Arles and Milan, and had declined to subscribe 
to the synodical letter from Sirmium. Constantius summoned him tocourc at the 
same time as Liberius. When Ossius arrived, Constantius urged him to comply. 
The old man refused in displeasure and grief, but nevertheless obtained permis¬ 
sion to return home to his dry. Consrancius wrote to Ossius more than once, 
mixing flattery and threats. Ossius remained obdurate and encouraged other 
Spanish bishops to resist. After some months Constantius sent for Ossius again 
and had him deta ined for a whole year in Sirmium, where Genninius could add 
his constant pleas. Finally, intimidation and harassment broke the aged bishop. 
Potamius of Lisbon arrived in Sirmium during the summer of 357; although 
Ossius sail obdurately refused to condemn Marcellus, Phot inus, and Athanasius 
or to accept the creed of 351, he was induced to allow his name to be attached, 
together with that of Potamius, to a theological manifesto in which, for the first 
time, the creed of the Council cf Nicaea was explicitly repudiated {Hist. Ar. 
42-46)» 

In the presence ofUrsacius, Valens, and Genninius (and perhaps other bish¬ 
ops), Potamius and Ossius drew up a statement which professed to settle the 
central theological issues of the day. 24 It should be suspected on a priori grounds 
that the document was drafted by Ursacius and Valens, and in feet Phoebadius 
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of Agen presents Ursacius, Valens, and Potamius as its authors. 2S The statement 
emphasised the uniqueness of God the Father, and hence the subordination of 
the Son. Since the document is a theoretical statement, rather than a profession 
of belief, there are no anathemas. The crucial innovation was a proposal to pro¬ 
hibit the contentious philosophical term around which debate had long cen¬ 
tered: 

Since some or many have been disturbed about [the terml essence (sub¬ 
stantia), which is called ousia in Greek, that is, to make it more explicit, 
[the term] homoousios, u there ought to be no mention [of it] at all, and 
no one should employ it, for the cause and reason that it is not contained 
in Holy Scripture, it is beyond the knowledge of man, and no one can 
explain the incarnation of the Son. 

The nature of this manifesto must not be misunderstood. It was not a creed for¬ 
mally promulgated, formally accepted, and formally subscribed by a council of 
bishops. 27 Hence it cannot have been presented to other bishops as a document 
requiring their signature. The manifesto was, to use modern parlance, a ‘trial 
balloon.’ The three Illyrian bishops and Potamius wished to use the authority of 
•ssius to undermine the creed of 325 which he had presented to the Council of 
Nicaea. They had not entirely miscalculated the theological temper #f the East. 

Careful preparations had been made. 1-eontius of Antioch was old and in¬ 
firm. Eudoxius of Gennanida was one of the bishops in the imperial entourage 
when Constant! us visited Rome in May 357. It appears that Eudoxius learned 
that Leontius was failing: he invented a plausible excuse, obtained permission to 
leave court, and sailed to Antioch. There, when I-eomius died, Eudoxius was 
hastily elected and consecrated hishop without the sanction of George of 
Laodicea, Marcus of Arethusa, or any other leading Syrian bishop. 28 Eudoxius 
fostered the belief that he enjoyed support from the emperor and palace officials, 
and he at once began openly to uphold the views of Aetius. He convened a coun¬ 
cil of predominantly Syrian and Phoenician bishops in Antioch, which accepted 
and endorsed the Sirmian manifesto, writ ing a synodical letter to congraruiate 
Ursacius, Valens, and Germinius for their services in promoting correct doc¬ 
trine. 29 

Even in the church of Antioch, however, there were dissidents. When 
Eudoxius excommum cated them, George of Laodicea raised the alarm in Asia 
Minor. Basil of Ancyra had invited the bishops of Galati a to come to his city to 
dedicate a new church which he had huilt. George wrote to Macedonius of 
Constantinople, Basil, Cecropius of Nicomedia, and Eugenius to warn them of 
the ‘shipwreck' at Antioch, where Aetius was now an ordained priest and where 
Eudoxius was teaching that the Son is dissimilar from the Fathet* Because of 
the season and inclement weather only twelve bishops attended the Council of 
Ancyra, which met shortly before Easter 358, but it drew upa long and carefully 
reasoned statement of the case for holding that the Son is of similar essence to 
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the Father. The synodical letter was doubtless mainly the work of Basil hiraself 
and Eustathius of Sebasteia, whose names stand first in the subscriptions. 3 * 

The letter from the bishops at Ancyra addresses their fellow servants in 
Phoenice and 'the others who hold the same views as we do/ They express sur¬ 
prise that any further clarification of the faith is needed after the definitions pro¬ 
vided at Constantinople in 336, at Antioch in 341, at Serdica in 343, and at 
Sirmium in 351, and after the explanations of the Council of Antioch in 344. 
The form of their exposition resembles that of the recent document that they set 
out to denounce and refute. The ir central argument is that if the Son really is the 
son of God, begotten of his Father, nor the creature of a creator, then he must be 
similar ro the Father, and specifically must be similar in essence (homoios hot ' 
ousian). They draw the corollary that to affirm that the Son is diss’milar in es¬ 
sence (anomoios kat’ ousian) is to deny that be is truly Son. Accordingly, the 
bishops end their letter with a long series of anathemas against that view, capped 
by a half-hearted anathema on anyone who, 4 by say'nig that the Father is the fa¬ 
ther of the Son by authority and essence, says that the Son is of one essence or of 
identical essence (tautmousios) with the Father/ 31 The contrast of emphasis is the 
first open hint of a radical change in theological alliances. 

The Council of Ancyra sent ambassadors to the emperor with a request to 
convene a council to confirm the doctrine established at the Councils of Serdica 
and Sirmium. Basil of Ancyra, Eustatlu’us of Sebasteia, Eleusius of Cyzicus, and 
Leontius, who is described as an imperial chaplain, found Asphalius, a priest of 
Antioch, on the point of departing from court with an imperial letter presum¬ 
ably commending Eudoxius. 33 After hearing the delegation from Ancyra, how¬ 
ever, Coustantius wrote to the church of Antioch in a very different strain. He 
denied that Eudoxius came with his authority and accused him of decei t in the 
pursuit of powee He denounced Aerius as a virtual atheist and asserted his own 
belief that ‘our Savior is the Son of God and of similar essence to the Father/ 
And he concluded by urging good men to corae foiward to defend the tradi¬ 
tional kith of the church. 34 

Constamius agiced to Basil’s request for another cound! and proposed 
Nicaea as its venue. Basil persuaded the emperor that Nicomedia was prefer¬ 
able, and an edict may already have been issued summoning bishops from the 
whole empire for a council to be held in the autumn of 358 when, on 24 August, 
an earthquake devastated Nicomedia and damaged nearby cities. Among the 
dead was Cecropius, the bishop of Nicomedia itself.” What happened next is 
not altogether clear. 36 There were long deliberations and consultations—and 
doubtless much intrigue within the palace. It is alleged that Basil and his allies 
succeeded in exiling no fewer than seventy of their opponents, including 
Eunomius and Aerius, and compelled Eudoxius to withdraw to his native Arme¬ 
nia. 37 Finally, Constantius decided to hold two parallel councils in East and 
West, presumably because either he or the bishops who had his ear (Ursacius, 
Valens, and Germinins) thought that separate councils were mote likely to pro- 
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duce a correct decision than a single empire-wide council—or at least could be 
more easily ‘uduced to do so. The western council met at Ar’unmum in July 
359,” but the date and place of the eastern council were changed more than 
once: in the autumn of 358 it was expected to meet at Ancyra, then the bishops 
were summoned to meet at Nicaea in the early summer of 359, but the council 
was transferred from there to Tarsus, and finally opened in Seleucia in lsauria on 
27 September 359.” By then, a wide rift had opened between East and West 

The Sirmian manifesto provoked an immediate and hostile reaction in the West 
In Gaul Phoebadi us, the first attested bishop of Agen in Aquitania, penned a 
refutation as soon as he learned of this ‘deceit of diabolical cleverness.’ He ex¬ 
amined the main propositions of the manifesto and drew the correct inference 
that, since it forbade using the phrase ‘of one essence,* it outlawed the creed of 
Nicaea. Consequently (he protested) the new statement of theological principles 
repudiated Christian tradition, and the authority of the aged and venerable 
•ssius could not disguise this indisputable fact. 40 

Phoebadius may have sent his work to a Gallic bishop in exile in the East. 
For there are similarities between his wark and one whidi Hilary of Poitiers 
probably composed in the winter of 357/8, which have fostered the belief that 
Phoebadius drew on Hilary. 41 But the assumption that Phoebadius used Hilary 
would rob his work of its force and immediacy—and at the time of writing 
Phoebadius had evidently not yet heard of the death of Ossius. 42 It is historically 
more plausible to date Phoebadius* Against the Ariatts to the autumn of 357 and 
to explain its similariti es to Hilary either as the natural result of two writers 
from the same cultural background arguing closely similar theses, which draw 
on the same traditions of theological reasoning, or by the hypothesis that 
Phoebadius sent a copy of his work to Hilary. Phoebadius presumably knew 
Hilary before his exile, and there is no difficulty in assuming that Hilary, perhaps 
only semi-consciously, incorporated phrases of what he had recently read. 

Hilary of B m tiers had been condemned in 356 by the Council of Baeierrae, 
together with Rhodam'us of Toulouse, probably because both refused to sub¬ 
scribe the synodical letter of the Council of Sirmium. 4 ’ Hilary was sent m*> exile 
in Phrygia. In the winter of 357/8 his position as a Lath-speaking Gallic bishop 
h exile h Asia Minor gave him the opportunity to play an important political 
role. He composed (probably during the winter of 357/8) a work of historical 
polemic against the ‘blasphemy of Sirmium.’ He surveyed the Councils of 
Serd'ica, Sirmium, Arles, and Milan with a newly acquired conviction that the 
attacks on Athanasius were after all attacks on orthodoxy. He discussed and 
documented the capitulation of Liberius, he stressed the Nicene creed as the 
guarantee of true belief, and he arranged his argument as an attack on Ursacius 
and Valens. 4 * Hilary was writing for a western, primarily Gallic, audience, and 
his work had an immediate resonance. 

A council of Gallic bishops met in the spring of 358, condemned the Sirmian 
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manifesto, wrote to Hilaty, and asked him pointed questions about recent theo¬ 
logical developments m the Hast. 45 Hilary responded by attempting to forge an 
alliance berween the Gallic bishops and the party of Basil of Ancyra. The long 
letter to the bishops of Gaul and Britain which Hilary wrote later in 358, and 
which the manuscript entitle ‘On the Councils, or on the Creed of the Eastern¬ 
ers,' constitutes primary evi dence for thecomplicated theological situar on at the 
time of its composition/ 6 

Hilary argues at length that the two groups are in fact in agreement, that the 
terms homoousios andhomoiousios have precisely the same meaning and impli¬ 
cations. He admiie that the Gallic and eastern bishops harbor mutual susi>tcions, 
but seii out to remove western suspicions of eastern credal statements by quot¬ 
ing and expounding the anathemas of the recent Council of Ancyra and the 
creeds of the Councils of Anti och in 341, of Serdica in 343, and of Sirau um in 
351, together with its twenty-seven anathemas. Hilary's apologetical intent 
emerges from a marginal note which he subsequently appended to a copy of the 
work sent to Lucifer of Caralis: he supposed the last five of the Ancyran anath¬ 
emas, including the proscription of the term homoousios, because he quotes 
only those which were reported to the emperor at Sirmium. 47 For Ills Gallic audi¬ 
ence, Hilary depic* his eastern allies as an embattled minority: 

So great is the danger of the eastern churches that it is rare to find either 
clergy or laity of this faith (whose quality you are to judge). Great author¬ 
ity has been given to impiety by certain men, and the strength of the pro¬ 
fane has been increased by the exiles of bishops of the cause of which you 
are not unaware. Apart from Eleusius and a few with h im, the ten prov¬ 
inces of Asiana, in which I reside, in large part do not know God truly. 41 

With this holy remnant Hilary shares his crcad. He may preach one essence, the 
eastern bishops similarity of essence, but both mean the same and hence agree 
on theological fiuidamcntals. 

hi the final secti on of his long letter, Hilary turns abruptly to the eastern bish¬ 
ops. 49 He congratulates them for resisting heresy and for sending an embassy to 
court, which rescued the emperor from the error into which the heretics had in¬ 
veigled him. Ar Sirmium in 358, Ursadus, Valens, and Germinius had demanded 
that their letter expounding the terms homoousios and bomoi'ousios be read 
aloud. It rejected the former term as philosophically improper since it precluded 
sharing of essence; as having been condemned long before by the council which 
deposed Paul of Samosaia; and as liaving been imposed on the Council of 
Nicaea by force: it was non-scriptural and should be avoided. To counter this 
argument, Hilaiy defends both the term homoousios and the Nicene crocd: to 
reject them is to become Aria ns—and die term homoiousios stands or falls with 
homoousios. 

No evidence describes how Hilary’s letter was received. Yer an immediate 
and bracing eifect may be indirectly delectable. Hilary declared that he had 
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never heard the Nicene creed recited until shortly before his exile in 356, and 
that claim, despite its tendentious context, must reflect a general lack of familiar¬ 
ity with the creed in the West until the 35is.* By 359, however, the western 
bishops assembled at Ariminum were ready to take their stand on the Nicene 
creed. 51 Moreover, at least one literary product of the hardening of western opin¬ 
ion owes its origin to the stimulus of the writings which Hilary sent to Gaul. The 
Spanish bishop Gregory of Hiberris composed On Orthodox Faith against the 
Arians , a work which echoes both Phoebadius and Hilary’s historical polemic 
against Ursadus and Valens. 52 Gregory makes no obvious allusion to the precise 
historical context in which he is writing: however, the fact that he defends the 
term bomoousios at length but ignores the formula ‘alike in all things' officially 
adopted in 359 suggests that he was writing before the Council of Ariminum. 53 

hi Rome, also bef#re the Council of Ariminum, the converted grammarian 
Marius Victorinus embarked upon a more ambitious and arduous enterprise. 54 
He b«gan to pen a dense refutation of Arius in which he defended die 
homo oust on within a philosophical framework taken from Plotinus and Por¬ 
phyry, which ultimately, through Augustine, had a great influence on the devel¬ 
opment of western trinirarian theology. Although Victorinus completed the last 
of his rime linked treatises against Arius and Arianism only in 363, he probably 
wrote the first group of four in 358 in reaction against the apparent triumph of 
‘Arianism’ in 357 and to attack the homoeousian views of Basil of Ancyra and 
his allies. 55 

Victorinus devoted three treatises to refuting Arianism as expounded in two 
letters by the straw-man Candidus, whom he invented for the purpose. He then 
turned to a refutation of Arius h imself and included in the first of his treatises 
Aduentis Arium a bitter attack on Basil. The term homoiottsios (he protested) 
was a very recent invention. Why had Basil, his friends, his pupils, and his fellow 
teachers kept quiet since 325? Even when he was with the emperor in Rome in 
357, Basil had heard views which contradicted what he now asserted, but he 
had disregarded them and had dined with the very men on whom he was now 
pronouncing anathemas. 5 * The ferocity of Victorinus* defense of the absolute 
necessity of employing the term homoousios in theological discouise is an index 
of the res istance which the western bishops were likely to offer if any attempt 
was made to persuade them to reject or abandon the key term in the creed of 
Nicaea. 57 
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Neither constantius nor the bishops at his court intended 
the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia to enjoy untrammeled freedom of de¬ 
bate. 1 Imperial commissioners were to supervise the councils closely and to in¬ 
fluence their proceedings. In 359, as at Arlesand at Milan some years before, the 
bishops assembled in conclave were expected to rati fy a document presented to 
them, not to excogi tate a new one (Sy«. 8.2). The document to be presented was 
prepared by Marcus of Arethusa and endorsed by a small committee of bishops, 
comprising Ursacius, Valens, Basil of Ancyra, Germim us of Sirmium, the Egyp^ 
tian bishops George of Alexandria and Pancratius of Peiusium, and possi bly 
Hypatianus of Heraclea. Dur ing the vigil before Pentecost, late in the evening of 
22 May 359, in the presence of Constantius, this statement of ‘the catholic 
creed' was set forth and subscribed 8.3-7). J 

The text of thecrced shows the hand of the drafter in apparent similarities to 
the local creed of Antioch, and it is the first creed to include the dead Chrises 
descent into hell. But irs main feature is an attempt to mediate, to devise a for¬ 
mula which all might accept. 3 In language perhaps first employed by Acacius of 
Caesarea,* it avoided technical terms and propounded a homoean Chrisrology: 

Since the term ‘essence’ (ousia) was adopted by the fathers [sc. at Nicaea 
in 325] without proper reflection and, not being known by the people, 
causes offense because the scriptures do not contain it, it has baen re¬ 
solved that it should be removed and that in future there should be no 
mention whatever of essence in regard to God, since the divine scriptures 
nowhere refer to essence (when speak ingl about Father and Son. But we 
declare that the Son is like the Father in all things, as the holy scriptures 
indeed declare and (each. {Syn. 8.7) 

This compromise did nor satisfy even the orig mal signatori es. Valens attempted 
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to omit the phrase 'in all things’ in his subscription until Constantius compelled 
him to include it, while Basil added a gloss explaining that ‘in all things’ meant 
not merely in will, but in hypostasis and in existence and in being-’ 5 

The emperor then wrote to the councils to set the agenda for each. The east¬ 
ern council was instructed first to settle doctrinal issues; then to consider the 
cases of individual bishops such as Cyril of Jerusalem, who were challenging 
their deposition or exile, and complaints against bishops in office, such as Egyp¬ 
tian accusations of violence and peculation against George of Alexandria; and 
finally to send ten envoys to court to report the decisions made. 6 The western 
council seems, through a bureaucratic oversight, to have been sent exactly the 
same letter. For Constantius wrote a second letter; on 28 May, in which he bade 
the Council of Ariminum to concentrate on what concerned it, namely, faith and 
unity, and to send ten envoys to him to report on the proceedings, but to make 
no decisions in matters concerning eastern bishops. 7 

Flavius Taurus, praetorian prefect in Italy and Africa since 355, was charged 
with conducting the western council, and it was rumored that an ordinary con¬ 
sulate would be his reward for success (he became consul in 361 }. 8 Taurus se¬ 
cured a large attendance. He sent officials throughout Italy, Africa, Spa in, and 
Gaul with warrants for free transport and supplies, and pressinginvitations. The 
bishops came, more than four hundred in number, though those from the Gallic 
prefecture (except for three impoverished bishops from Britain) are said to have 
insisted on coming at their own expanse, in order to avoid compromising their 
freedom of action. 

The council assembled in July. As soon as the creed of 22 May was read, the 
bishops split into two camps. The large majority of western bishops denied that 
any new creed was needed after Nicaea. Accordingly, they reaffirmed the Nicene 
creed, declared that nothing should be added to it or laken from it, and pro¬ 
ceeded to draw up a formal condemnation of Arius and his heretical views. 9 
Moreover they condemned Ursacius, Valens, Getminius, and Gains (another 
Illyrian bishop) for disturb ing the churches and attempting to subvert the creed 
of Nicaea. 10 These decisions, of which the last is dated to 21 July 359, they com¬ 
municated to Constantius in a letter of polite defiance which also contained a 
request that they be allowed to depart from Ariminum." The letter was taken by 
a delegation, which presumably lefr Ariminum in late July. Taurus had instruc¬ 
tions to detain the bishops in the city until the business of the council was con¬ 
cluded in a manner satisfactory to the emperor. 12 

Ursacius, Valens, and Germ'mius had come to Ariminum. Together with their 
western allies and presumably several dozen other bishops from Hlyricum, they 
formed a sizeable minority of almost eighty. Seeing the majority recalcitrant, 
they withdrew from the large church where the council was meeting to a nearby 
building which was unoccupied and took counter-measure. 13 They wrote an 
effusive letter to Constanti us ask ing that they as defenders of pure doctrine and 
catholic truth, who had renounced alltalk of‘essence’ on his orders, be permit- 
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ted to return home. 14 They wrote too to the eastern bishops, and most of their 
leaders went as envoys to Constantiu^--skilful pleaders and practised politicians 
who proved able to outwi t the rival delegation. 15 

Constantius had left Sirmium in June, and he was to spend the winter of 
359/60 in Constantinople. 16 It is not known where or when the two delegations 
from Ariminum met him, but they were received vexy differently. Constantius 
welcomed the delegates of the minority, but refused t* grant an audience to the 
others. Coercion was then applied. Constantius departed on a military expedi¬ 
tion and ordered the envoys to await his return at Adrianople. 

Delay and threats produced the desired result. 17 #n 10 October, at the town 
of Nike in Thrace, Restimtus of Carthage and the other envoys of the majority 
disowned their decisions at Arim’inum, disavowed their excommunication of 
Ursacius, Valens, Germim'us, and Gaius, and subscribed die creed which the 
other delegation had brought from Ariminum. 1 * The formulary which they now 
accepted was a revision of the creed of 22 May by the Illyn'an bishops: it omitted 
the phrase ‘in all things’ after ‘like the Father’ and it prohibited the use of the 
phrase ‘one hyrpostasis' as well as ‘one entsia.’® The place of this capitulation 
bad been craftily chosen. The new creed expressing the new homoean ortho¬ 
doxy was subscribed at N*ike hence it could be represented as a ‘Nicene’ creed, 
and it is reported that the similarity of name proved capable of deceiving some 
bishops. 10 

Meanwhile, the Council of Seleucia took an even stormier course. 21 Person¬ 
alities and grievances were at issue as well as ideas. One hundred and sixty bish¬ 
ops attended, 22 with the comes Leonas and Bassidius Lauricius, the dtix of the 
province of Isauria, ordered to attend the sessions. The council opened on 27 
September 359, and Leonas invited the bishops to declare their views. D ispute 
began at once. First, there was a request that the proceedings be stayed until all 
the bishops whose presence was expected should arrive. The absentees included 
Basil of Ancyra, Macedonius of Constantinople, and Pairophilus of Scythopol'is: 
the latter pair pleaded illness and were perhaps reluctant to face the accusations 
against them. When Leonas refused to countenance any postponement or delay, 
some of those present refused to discuss anything until the charges against indi¬ 
vidual bishops such as Cyril of Jerusalem and Eustathius of Sebasteia were 
settled,” while others contended that doctrinal questions must be debated first. 
Both sides appealed to imperial letiers. When the council began its business, it at 
once split into two factions. Acacius of Ca«area led the one, with George of 
Alexandria, Uranius of Tyre, Eudoxius of Antioch, and another forty bishops. 24 
The majority were led by George of Laodicea, Sophronius of Pompeiopolis in 
Paphlagonia, and Eleusius of Cyzicus. The latter group wished to accept the 
Nicene creed with as little alteration as possible (merely removing the term 
homoousios ), while the former proposed to draft a new cteed to replace the 
Nicene definition. Debate dragged on till evening, when Silvanus of larsus de¬ 
clared that no new creed was needed, that the creed of the ‘Dedicati on Council’ 
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would suffice. The party of Acacius withdrew. The majority then brought for¬ 
ward the creed of 341, read it, and adjourned. The next day, they met in the 
main church of Seleucia behind closed doors and subscribed the creed 

Acacius and his sympathisers objected that the procedure was technically 
improper^ because the majority had acted in secret conclave. Acacius had his 
own creed prepared, which he read to Leonas and Lauricius. On 29 September 
Ilonas attempted to convene the whole council again. Macedonius and Basil 
had now arrived. The party of Acacius refused to sit down with them, arguing 
that both previously deposed and currently accused bishops should be excluded. 
The argument was conceded, and those bishops withdrew against whom a for¬ 
mal accusation had been laid. Acacius and his party then entered, and Leonas 
declared that he had a petition from Acacius. When the assembly fell silent, 
Leonas read what turned out to be a credal statement. 25 After a preface which 
combined flattery of Leonas and Lauricius with complainrs against their oppo¬ 
nents, the Acacians denied that they rejected the creed of the dedication Coun¬ 
cil.’ But since the teims konfousios and b *moiousios had troubled many, while 
the term anomoios had only recently been introduced,they repudiated the terms 
homoousios and homoiousios as contrary ro the scriptures and anathematised 
anomoios. Instead, they professed that the Son is like the Father, enounced a 
creed almost identical to the one drafted at Sirmium in May, and excommuni¬ 
cated all who ventured to disagree with it. Acacius and his supporters subscribed 
the document, but Sophronius objected, and after much inconclusive discussion 
the third day’s session ended. 

Debate continued on the fourth day. Eleusius of Cyzicus reiterated that the 
creed of 341 should suffice, 26 and Acacius was pressed to specify exactly how the 
Son was like the Father. When he contended that it was in will alone, r ot in es¬ 
sence, it became clear that the majority disagreed. As the questi ons continued to 
provoke heated discussion, Leonas rose and terminated the session. On the fol¬ 
lowing day, he refused to join the bishops. Acacius was satisfied with the out¬ 
come. The majority were not. They took up the case of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
which Consrantius’ original letter to the council had instiucted it to consider. 
Cyril was in Seleucia and expected to be heard. The bishops of the majority sum¬ 
moned both Acacius, who had presided at the council which deposed Cyril, and 
the associates of the bishop of Caesarea, who included men under accusation for 
non-theological offenses. When they failed to appear despite repeated requests, 
the bishops of the majority deposed Acacius himself, George of Alexandria, 
Uram'us of Tyre, Theodulus of Chaeretapa in Phrygia, Theodosius of Philadel¬ 
phia in Lydia, Evagrius of Myrilene, Leontius ofTripolis, Eudoxius of Antioch, 
and Patrophilus of Scythopolis, and suspended a further nine bishops from com¬ 
munion until they should acquit ihemselves of the charges outstanding aga inst 
them. 27 They then nominated Anianus to replace Eudoxius as bishop of 
Antioch. The Acacians retaliated by arresting him and handing him over to 
Leonas and Lauricius, who exiled him. After a protest to the two officials failed 
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to persuade them to rescind the sentence of exile against Anianus, the majority 
finally sent the required ten envoys to Constantinople to inform the emperor of 
the decisions of the councfl and left Seleucia to return 10 their cities. 28 

The rival delegation of Acacius reached the emperor first. Consfanti'us 
showed no less annoyance at the eastern refusal to accept the homoean creed 
and canceled the exemptions from curial dunes and other civic liturgies which 
some of the offending bishops enjoyed. 29 But he detained the delegates in antici¬ 
pation thatthe western bishops at Ariminum would soon capitulate. The envoys 
who had accepted the creed of Nike rerurned to Italy and were at first refused 
communion. But the prefect Taurus and the bishops Ursacius and Valens applied 
steady pressure; western rasolve faltered, then collapsad, and finally Valens (al¬ 
legedly by dishonesty and outright fraud) induced the last twenty bishops who 
maintained resistance to accept the new creed. A second delegation left to an¬ 
nounce that the western bishops were now unired in their acceptance of the new 
creed. 30 They arrived in Constantinople toward the very end of the year. 31 Simi¬ 
lar pressure on the envoys from Seleucia brought similar resuite. It was argued 
ibat only adoption of the homoean cread could provide a bulwark against the 
obvious heresy of Aetius. 32 When the envoys arrived from Ariminum, the 
Acacians presented themselves as the legares of the whole Council of Seleucia 
and warned the westerners of the dangers which Aetius posed. 33 The classic 
manoeuvre of telling both sets of recalcitrant envoys separately that the other 
had accepted rhe homoean creed succeeded. On 31 December 359, representa¬ 
tives of both councils subscribed the creed which established the new imperial 
homoean orthodoxy. 34 

It now merely remained to ratify the creed before a single council and to 
expel obdurate dissentients. In January 360 a council which perhaps numbered 
as many as seventy-two bishops met in Constantinople. Venerable figures such 
as Maris of Chalcedon and the Gothic bishop Llfila attended. The majority 
present were Bithynian bishops, bnt the dominant influence was that of 
Acacius. 35 The council promulgated a creed, based on that of Nike, which 
rejected all earlier creeds and forbade any new onas: 

As for the term ‘essence* (ousia), which was adopted by the fathers with¬ 
out proper reflection, and being unknown to the people caused offense, 
because the scriptures do not contain it, it was resalved that it should be 
removed and that in future no mention should be made of it at all, s ince 
the haly scriptures have nowhere made mention of the assence of Father 
and San, Nor should the term ‘hypostasis’ be used concerning Father; 
Son, and Holy Spirit. We declare that the Son is like the Father as the di¬ 
vine scriptures declare and teach. But let all heresies, conirary to this 
document now promulgated, both those which have been condemned 
previously and any new ones which may arise, be anathema. (Sy*. 
30.8-10)* 
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The council then turned to the pleasing task of condemning the enemies of 
Acacius. 37 In almost eveiy tase, disciplinary infractions were alleged and ac¬ 
cepted as proven: they included the offense of a bishop transferring to another 
see—which the council not only excused in its own members but even commit¬ 
ted by replacing Macedouius of Constantinople with Eudoxius of Ann och. Nor 
did the council show much greater consistency when it deposed Eleusius of 
Cy 2 icus and replaced Him with Eunomius, while at the same time condemning 
the latter’s teacher Aetius for heresy. 3 *The council deposed Basil of Ancyra, who 
(it was alleged) had tried to turn the clergy of Sirmium against their bishop 
Germinius and had written to Africa to seek support among the bishops there. 39 
It deposed Neonas of Seleucia, Sophronius of Pompeiopolis, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
and many more. 

This purge was conducted by a small council in Constantinople with the ap¬ 
probation of the emperor/ 0 Some of its results were unforeseen. Although the 
bishops in Constantinople appointed Meletius bishop of Sebasteia to replace 
Eustathius, 41 Meletius was elected by popular acclaim in Antioch to fill the see 
which the council had left vacant when it transferred Eudoxius to 
Constant inople. After his election, Meletius rapidly showed himself to be in real¬ 
ity an upholder of the Nicene creed. 42 He was unceremoniously deposed, l*ss 
than a month aft er his electi on, 43 and replaced by Euzoius, who long before had 
been a dose associate of Arius. In consequence, the existing schism at Antioch 
became still more complicaied. There were now three rival and competing 
‘churches of Antioch/ The officially recognised bishop was the newly appointed 
Euzoius, who attempted to introduce the anomoean ideas of Aea us. Eustathius 
had been deposed in the reign of Constant ine and died m exile before 337 (Hist. 
Ar . 4.1), but his followers maintained a separate organisation and injected 
Meletius as ail Arian appo intee, even when he defended the term bomoousios. 
Meletius, however, could plausibly da'im to be the true successor of Leonttus, 
and the Meletians (it is reliably reported) formed the most numerous of the three 
groups. 44 

Constantius crossed Asia Minor in the early spring of 360 and passed through 
Antioch on his way to Mesopotamia, where Amida had fallen to the Persians 
after a long siege in the previous summer. The war against Persia demanded his 
urgent attention, and the unanimity of doctrine within the church, which his 
prolonged efforts appeared to have secured, proved fragile. Although the 
homoean creed promulgated ar Constantinople in January 360 (which in fact 
asserted none of Arius’ original tenets) was to have a long fife as the ‘Arian’ 
creed of the northern barbarians even after they invaded the Roman Empire in 
the fifth century/ 5 with in the western empire its fate was linked to the polmcal 
fortunes of its imperial sponsor. Constantius detained four hundred western 
bishops at Ariminum for half a year untrt they subscri bed the creed he wished to 
impose upon them. But the craven acquiescence he extorted was short-lived. In 
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the spring of 360, Gaul and Britain (and probably Spain coo) passed out of the 
politi cal and military control of Constantius, and Hilary of Poitiers soon arrived 
in the West determined to undo the new easrern orthodoxy. 

Hilary played an important (if often obscure) part in the theological debates 
of these years, but he is still more important as a barometer of changes in the 
theological atmosphere and the attitude of educated Christians toward 
Constantius. Writing in 358, Hilaiy had defended and even praised the creeds of 
the ‘Dedication Council’ of 341, of the eastern bishops at Serdica in 343, and of 
the Council ofSirmiuai of 351. 46 The fact that all three councils had condemned 
Athanasius will help to explain why the bishop of Alexandria never names 
Hilary among the western bishops who were exiled on his behalf. But by 360 
Hilary and Athanasius were allies. 

Hilary artended the Council of Seleucia, compelled to be present, Sulpicius 
Severus states, by the vicarhis and governor who gave him use of the tarsus 
publicus /’ He may have played some part iu strengthening the resolve of the 
majority to resist the imposition of the new creed, though his presence and ac- 
tiviti*es leave no trace at all in eastern accounts of the council/* After the council, 
Hilary went to Constantinople on his own initiative, not as a member of the of¬ 
ficial delegation. 49 There, apparently in January 360, he composed a brief re¬ 
quest for an imperial audience in a desperate attempt to persuade the emperor at 
the eleventh hour to remain true t# the creed of Nicaea. 5 * 

Hilary’s To fa Emperor Constantius adopts the assumption that 
Constantius is good, pious, religious—and therefore orrhodox. 51 He protests 
that he himself had been wrongly condemned and exiled, though he waives his 
right to summon the man responsible, Saturninus of Arles, who was then in the 
city, and appeals instead, for proof of his innocence, to the absent Caesar Julian 
and to a letter of Constanti us, wluch was (he says) available, 52 Hilary sets out 
briefly, respectfully, and with urgency all that conduces to the peace of East and 
West Immediate action is needed, for a new creed is about f be written. Hilary 
beseeches the emperor to allow him to address the council which is now arguing 
about rhe creed: he will produce scriptural texts and the words of Jesus himself. 
In this plea, Hilary is careful never to refer to the Council of Nicaea by name, 
hut he defends the ‘council of our fathers’ as the key to preserving the church’s 
‘heavenly patrimony.’ 53 

Hilary failed to obtain an audience with Constantius. Instead he watched the 
emperor secure compliance with the creed of Nike and the Council of 
Constantinople condemn and banish his ecclesiastical allies. Shortly afterward 
Hilary con^xjsed a violent diatribe against the easrern emperor, His 76 the Em¬ 
peror Constantius contained an implici t threat: after voicing a wish that the 
emperor^ breast should be full of the awareness of divine sayings, Hilary re¬ 
marks that a ruler who refuses to act as a Christ ian is an Antichrist 54 His 
Against Constantius draws the inference which the earlier work had adum¬ 
brated. It denounces Consiantius as a tyrant who does not deserve to rule be- 
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cause he attacks God and persecutes the Christian church just as much as Nero, 
•edus, and Galerius ever had, but more craftily: ‘we are fighting against a de¬ 
ceitful persecutor, aga'inst an enemy who uses flattery, against Constanti'us the 
Antichrist/ The East is full of terror or war; Constantius Is attacking the faith of 
the West, he has unleashed his armies on Christ’s flock, his tribunes have defiled 
the holy of holies in Milan, he has brought war to Rome and Toulouse. He is 
atiacktng not living mortals, but the fathers who have gone to their eternal rest, 
the bishops- at Nicaea, and even his own father; he is a foe of divine religion; 
though an heir to his father’s piety, he rebels against it. 35 

Hilary’s argument, like the rabid denunciations of Lucifer of Caralis and the 
historical case developed by Athanasius in the Histoty of the Arians* had po¬ 
litical implications, even if they were only potential when the work was com¬ 
posed: if the eastern emperor was a persecutor, he was a tyramus, and a 
tyrannus, by definit ion, was unworthy to rule the Roman Empire, whether it 
was Christian or not. Shortly after Hilary wrote his Against Constantins, that 
corollary ceased to be merely theoretical. Within a few weeks, when the Caesar 
Julian was procla imed Augustus in Gaul, die attitude of bishops like Hilary sud¬ 
denly acquired a very sharp political relevance. 57 
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When athanasius was expelled from his see in February 356, 
he was an isolated figure, with few supporters in the Hast apart from his devoted 
following within Egypt. When he returned to Alexandr ia in February 362, the 
theological climate of the East had changed completely, and with it Athanasius 7 
post’tion in the eastern chuich. Between 356 and 362 the exiled bishop was 
transformed from a proud prelate with a dubious reputation into an elder states¬ 
man renowned for his heroic defense of Nicene orthodoxy. In the autumn of 
359, his Oi/ the Councils •( Aritninum and Seleuda signaled a fundamental 
change of attitude, as Arhanasius decided to ally h imself with the theologians of 
Asia Minoi^ whom for twenty years he had stigmati sed as ‘Arlans,’ 'Arian fanat¬ 
ics,’ and the like. 1 They held conservative views and approved of the successive 
attempts by eastecncoundls to define a doctrinal via media from the ‘Dedication 
Council’ of 341 to the Council of Sirmium a decade latei; 2 and those among 
them who attended the councils which formulated creeds had condemned 
Athanasius time after time, not only because of his intransigent rejection of their 
theology, but also because they genuinely (and with good reason) believed that 
he was guilty of us mg violence and intimidation to control the Egyptian church. 

It must remain a matter of speculation what would have been Athanasius’ 
fate had Constantius conrinued to rule instead of succumbing to illness in No¬ 
vember 361. The military odds were in favor of the eastern emperor: he might 
well have defeated Julian and then secured empire-wide acceptance of the 
homoean creed of 359/60 for a period of years. In the event, however the new 
official creed of 360 lost its imperial patron wirhin rwo years, and Athanasius 
was allowed te> ieturn to Alexandria as bishop of the city by a pagan emperor 
who soon turned to persecuting him—and thus established even more firmly his 
reputati on as a steadfast defender of embattled orthodoxy. 

* * * 
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Julian, who was appointed Caesar on 6 November 355 and sent at once to Gaul, 
cannot have failed to notice bow unpopular was Constantius' policy of requir 
ing bishops to accept the decisions of the Councils of Sirmium, Arles, and Milan. 
Moreover a cryptic remark later made by Hilary of Poitiers appears to imply 
that Julian expressed some sympathy for the victi ms of the imperial policies that 
he was obliged to enforce. In January 360 Hilary protested to Consrantius that 
he had been wrongly deposed, and claimed that Julian ‘suffered more insult 
from evil men in the matter of my exile dian 1 did injury.’ 5 Hilary appears to 
mean that his ecclesiasti cal enemies abused Jul ian for not treating him with suf¬ 
ficient harshness or rigor when he enforced his deposition by the Council of 
Baeterrae by exiting him to Phrygia. 4 On a priori grounds, it is not fanciful to 
imagine Julian look'ing for future allies against the senior emperor long before he 
was proclaimed Augustus. 5 

After the proclamation in the early months of 360, Julian still kept up the 
pretense of being a Christian. Ammianus notes both the fact and its motivation: 

So that he might induce everyone to support him with no hindrance, he 
pretended adherence to the Christian cult, which he had Iongagosecretly 
abandoned, engagi ng with a few who shared the secret in divination, au¬ 
gury, and everything else which the worshippers of the gods have always 
done. And so that this should be concealed for the meanwhile, on the fes¬ 
tival day which the Christians celebrate in January and call Epiphany, he 
proceeded to their church and departed after praying to the divine power 
in the normal fashion. 4 

Since no usurper who wished to displace a Christian emperor could succeed if he 
were a known pagan, Julian maintained an outward show of Christianity as 
long as Consrantius lived. But what stance should a usurper adopt in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal politics? That depended on the circumstances of the moment, and in 360/1 it 
was clear where Julian's advantage lay. At the Council of Ariminum, the major¬ 
ity of western bishops had opposed Consrantius’ attempts to secure their accep¬ 
tance of an eastern homoean creed. 7 By his proclamation as Augustus, Julian 
declared his political independence of Constantius. Accordingly, his subjec# 
could expect him to abandon Constantius* most unpopular policies. Political 
interest, perhaps even political necessity, thus dictated that Julian p«se as a 
champion of religious freedom, specifically of the freedom of western bishops to 
adhere to the Nicene creed. Moreover, there is unimpeachable (if indirect) evi¬ 
dence that in 360 and 361 Julian wooed the political support d Christians who 
were ecclesiastical opponents of Constantius. 8 

Hilary of Poitiers returned to the West, apparently in the spring of 360 and 
without the permission of Constantius. 4 Probably before the end of 360, a coun¬ 
cil of bishops met at Paris, with Hilary present The Gallic bishops addressed a 
synodical letter to ‘all the eastern bishops in various provinces,’ from whom 
Hilary had brought a letter. The Gallic bishops thank God for their own libera- 
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ticn from association with heresy and lament that so many bishops had been 
compelled to avoid the term o ttsia ‘under the authority of your name’ because 
East and West were divided. They defend the use of the term bomoousios as 
avoiding Saheiibism while excluding Arian'ism. The fact that the eastern letter 
avoids the term musia shows that its writers have been deceived, that the bishops 
who went from Ariminum to Constantinople were duped, since Hilary reports 
that they could not be driven to such blasphemy. Accordingly, the council ex¬ 
communicated Auxentius, Ursacius, Valens, Gaius, Megasius, and Justinus, con¬ 
demned all the blasphemies subjoined to the eastern letter, condemned all those 
who had replaced exiled bishops, and excommunicated anyone in Gaul who 
objected id their decisions. The letter closes by reiterating Gallic adherence to 
the homoousiott and by stating that Saturninus of Arles has been deposed by all 
the bishops of Gaul fW crimes in the past and for recent impiety. 10 

The letter is not straightforward, since it appears to envisage two sets of ad¬ 
dresses. The Gallic bishops often express themselves as if writing to friends— 
who must he the bishops of Asia Minor whom Hilary regarded as allies. Yet it 
seems probable that the letter which Hilary brought is the synodical letter of the 
Council of Constantinople—and hence that the Gallic bishops are trying to win 
back eastern bishops from the new official orthodoxy. For in 36# and 361, by 
means of councils of bishops, Hilary ‘condemned the decisions made at 
Ariminum and restored the faith of the churches to its original state of purity' 11 

Julian allowed the Gallic bishops to meet in Paris, and perhaps actively en¬ 
couraged them to do so. u ft was, moreover, probably in 360 that he first issued 
an edict allowing bishops exiled by Constantius to return to their dues. This 
edict is normally dated to the period after Constamius* death on the very reason¬ 
able grounds that it reached Alexandria on 8 February 362 and was published 
there on the following day, whereas the edict restoring pagan temples, which 
Julian certainly issued after Constantins' death, was published in Alexandria on 
4 February {Hist. ac. 3.1/2). 1 J But it is hard to see what advantages such a policy 
could bring Julian after he had become sole emperor. Why should he now wish 
to restore Athanasius to Alexandria when he must have known how effectively 
he had resisted C#ns*intius? #n the other hand, the policy made perfect sense 
before November 361, for the exiled bishops, both eastern and western, were 
enemies of his enemy Constantius. The delay in publishing the rdicr can be ex¬ 
plained. For the document which arrived in Alexandria on 8 February was nor a 
copy cf the imperial edict itself, bur a letter from the comes Orietttis transmitting 
its contents. Now the comes Orietttis was an appointee of Constantius who 
went cn to serve the Arian Valens as praetorian prefect of the East for eight 
years: Domiti'us Modesms was a prudent and cautious man who may have hesi¬ 
tated hefore proclaiming an edict at variance with the official paganism of the 
new ruler of the East. 14 

As soon as Constantius was dead, Julian ordered his army to sacrifice to the 
old gods. He canceled all the privileges granted to Christians and the Christian 
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church by Constantine and his sons, and embarked upon a systematic attempt 
to undo the Constantinian reformation. His religious policy had three main as¬ 
pects. First, Christians were to be subjected to legal disabilities, bur not perse* 
cuted outright, since Julian desired to debilitate the church without giving it 
more martyrs.** Second, pagans were to benefit from 'affirmative action,’ while 
paganism as an entity was t# be organised along Christi an lines as a counter¬ 
church. And third, the Jews were to be allowed to live in Jerusalem again and 
have a temple there in which to worship. 14 But Julian’s pol icy of harassment or 
covert persecution was doomed to be ineffectual. The Christian church had long 
been too powerful for the Roman government to suppress it—as Galerius and 
Maximinus had learned to their cost at the beginning of the fourth century. 17 
The ineffectiveness of Julian’s attempt to subvert Cltrisnamty is perhaps most 
clearly displayed in his dealings with Alexandria. 

George reentered Alexandria on 26 November 361. His timing was unfortu¬ 
nate. Four days later, news came of Consrantius* death, and he was imprisoned. 
A month later, on 24 December, a mob dragged him out of piison and lynched 
him (HisL ac. 2.8-10). On receipt of the news, Julian jumped to the conclusion 
that George had been murdered by pagans. He accordingly wrote the city a let¬ 
ter of mild rebuke for killing George, ‘the enemy of the gods,’ rather than leaving 
him to be tried and suitably punished. The letter emphasises that the 
Alexandrians are Greeks and devotees of Serapis, who will in future show them¬ 
selves worthy of their Greek—in other words, their pagan—character. 18 Julian 
was sadly deluded about the Hellenism of Alexandria, and also probably about 
the identity of George’s murderers. George’s ecclesiastical opponents had as 
much cause to attack him as the pagans whose shiines he had seized. Since they 
had forced George to flee the city in 358 and had then taken over the churches 
from his supporters [Hist. ac. 2.3/4), it seems highly unlikely thatthey were mere 
spectators when he was killed. 

Athanasius was ready to take advantage of the edict which allowed bishops 
exiled under Constanrius to return. On 21 February 362, twelve days after the 
prefect Geromius published it in Alexandria, he reentered the city (Hist. ac. 3.3) 
and within a few weeks presided over a small but important council of bishops. 
Eusebius of Verceilae and Lucifer of Caralis were in exile together in theThebaid 
and also ready to act, Eusebius came to Alexandria, conferred with Athanasius, 
and played a prominent role in the council. 19 The hot-headed Lucifer prefetred 
to go straight to Antioch, where he took the precipitate step of consecrating 
Paulinus as bishop of the followers of Eustathius, who were in schism not only 
with the recently appointed homoean bishop Eu 2 oius, but also with the follow¬ 
ers of Melettus, who, having been deposed for Nicene tendencies in 360, was 
also entitled to return to the city under the terms of Julian’s edict. Meletius 
reached Antioch before Lucifer and his supporters had already taken possession 
of the ‘old church*: 2 * hence the latter’s hasty consecration of Paulinus exacer- 
bated ex isting dissensions and divided the pro-Nicene party in the church of 
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Anlioch into two mutually hostile factions. Athanasius and Eusebius, in con¬ 
trast, were determined to restore peace,concord, and unity among all who could 
accept the cr«ed of Nicaea. 21 

The Council of Alexandria met in the spring of 362, probably shortly after 
Easter which fell on 31 March. Two primary documents have survived to illu¬ 
minate i* proceedings. The first, transmitted under the title Epistula CathoHca, 
appears to be the opening section of the synodical letter of the council: it long 
languished forgotten among the numerous Athanas lan spuria, but has recently 
been recognised as a genuine document of great historical significance. 22 The 
second document is the so-called Tmtrus ad Antiocbenos, which was produced 
by a small sub-committee after the council in an attempt to persuade the tw# 
pro-Nicene groups in the church of Anu'och to lay aside their quarrel. 25 

Most of the bishops who attended the Council of Alexandria came inev itably 
from Egypt and Libya. Bur the presence of Eusebius of VerceUae, of the Arab ian 
bishop Asterius, and of two deacons representing Lucifer made it much more 
than a mere provincial council. Ik synodical letter was composed jointly by 
Athanasius and Eusebius—or, to be more precise, Athanasius produced the final 
version from a draft which Eusebius had prepared before he reached Alexan¬ 
dria. 24 Its tenor is pacific, its aim reconciliation. The letter alludes to the violence 
suffered by the •rthodox in the recent past, but it presents the current situation 
in the best possible light and propounds a minimal interpretation cf orthodoxy. 
Although the corruption of Ariaiusm has long been present, nev«tbel«#6 the 
vast majority of both ordinary Christians and bishops retain the true apostolic 
faith unsullied. Even if both laity and bishops have been •onstrained by fmce or 
misled with deceptive words, they can now redeem themselves merely by ac¬ 
knowledging the truth of a few basic propositions. These are set out in the 
broadest of terms. Since it must be accepted ‘that as God the Son of God cannot 
be a crean on of God and that the Holy Spirit cannot be reckoned among what is 
created,’ for only divine incarnation, not the presence on earth of a creature or a 
slave, can make men divine or into God’s temples, what every Christian needs 
for salvation can be stated briefly and succinctly: 

The badge of our faith [is]: the Trinity [is] of one essence (hmnoomims)^ 
true God who became man of Mary. Whoever does not agree, let him be 
anathema! For this is what the document of the great Council of Nicaea 
means: that the Son is of one essence with the Father and that the Sp irit is 
glorified [equally] with the Father and the Son; that as true God the Son 
cf God became flesh, suffered, rose again, ascended into heaven, and will 
come as judge of the I rving and the dead, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen! 34 

The Epistula Catbolica was designed fee an emp ire-wide audience. The ver¬ 
sion of which a part survives was addressed to the orthodox bishops of Syria, 
Cilicia, Phoenice, and Arabia, and Eusebius was chaiged with taking a letter 
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identical in content to the West. 27 But before he departed, he subscribed his 
name to the so called Tomus ad Antiochenms , which Athanasi us drew up in the 
name of himself and other bishops, including Eusebius and Asterius, who met 
after the main council in an attempt to solve the schism in thechurch of Antioch. 

The Tomus has the same general aim as the Ep'tstuia Catholica , but it ad¬ 
dresses itself specifically to the situation in Antioch, where it was to be read 
aloud with both Eustathians and Melet'ians present in the hope that those who 
desired peace could ensure that the Lord would be glorified by all together. 2 * 
Hence Athanasius advances a careful (but not carefully constructed) argument 
which seeks throughout to persuade the followers of Eustathius to enier into 
communion with the newly returned Meletius and his much larger congrega¬ 
tion. 29 The letter praises fellowship, peace, and concord, and voices a prayer that 
r if someone still seems to be associad ng with the Arians, he may abandon their 
madness, so that everyone everywhere will in future say “One Lord, one faith” 
(Ephesians 4.5).* 30 And in order to secure that end, the representatives of the 
council who are beingsenr to Antioch will join both the congregation in the ‘old 
church* and former Arians with Paulinus and his congregation by requiring cf 
all only that they abjure the heresy of Arius, accept the creed of the holy fathers 
at Nicaea, and anathematise those who say thatthe Holy Spirit e a creature and 
distinct from the essence (ousia) of Christ, and also anathematise the heretical 
ideas of Sabellius, Paul of Samosata, Valentinus, Basilides, and Mani. JI More¬ 
over^ since the theological statement which the western bishops at Serdica in 343 
had discussed was known in Antioch, Athanasius deemed it necessaiy to 
emphasise that it had been rejected by the council. 32 For the central contention 
of the whole document is that acceptance of the creed of Nicaea as the sole au¬ 
thoritative creed is both necessary and sufficient to restore harmony to the 
church. 33 

The T*mus ad Antiocbcnos has the form of a letter written in the name of 
Athanasius, Eusebius, Asterius, and some seventeen Egyptian bishops to 
Eusebius, l.ucifeq Asterius, and two Syrian bishops, Cymadus of Paltus and 
Anatolius of Beroea. The apparent oddity of the fact that Eusebius and Asierius 
are both writers and recipients of the letter is easily explicable: they were de¬ 
puted to take it to Antioch, read it aloud, and attempt to reconcile the dissident 
factions. 34 The transmitted form of the Tomus reveals what happened to it after 
Athanasius had composed it. First, in Alexandria, it was duly subscribed by the 
bishops whose names stand in its heading; in addition, rw« deacons sent by Lu¬ 
cifer and two by Paulinus added the'ir names in the presence of monks sent by 
Apollinaris. Moreover; Eusebius appended a vety brief doctrinal statement in 
Latin signifying his agreement with the preceding document, while Asterius 
added a single sentence to the same effect. 35 Then, in Antioch, PauFinus added a 
paragraph in which he accepted the trinitarian theology of the Epistula 
Catholica and the Tomus ad Ankocf/tnos and uttered the required anathemas. 36 

In Antioch, however events had moved beyond the situation which the 
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Council of Alexandiia sought to remedy: Eusebius arrived to find that Lucifer 
had already consecrated Paulinus as the pro-Nicene bishop of Antioch, and as a 
result he was totally unable to reconcile the two factions. Hence he left for the 
West with his mission in Antioch unfulfilled, while Lucifer, enraged that 
Eusebius refused to recognise his consecrati on of Paulinus, tried to wriggle out 
of theconsequencesof his deputi es’ acceptance of the decisions of the Council of 
Alexandria, then returned home to Sardinia, where he soon died after founding 
a schismatic sect of Luciferians. 17 In Antioch itself, Meletius controlled the ma¬ 
jor chuiches and was widely recognised as the legitimate bishop of the city by 
other bishops who attended councils under his presidency. M Athanasius, how¬ 
ever, refused until his death to enter into communion with Meletius, even when 
Basil of Caesarea pressed him to do so in order to strengthen the pro-Nicene 
forces with the churches of Syria and Asia Minoc 39 

The importance of the Council of Alexandria should not be measured by its 
failure to solve the local problems of the church of Antioch. When Eusebius 
reached Italy, he entered into all iance with Hilary of Poiriers and Liberius of 
Rome to undo all the consequences of the western bishops’ acceptance of the 
homoean creed at Ariminum three years earlier: 40 The Council of Alexandria 
was not an isolated phenomenon. A letter of Athanasius discloses that similar 
councils were held in 362 in Greece, Spain, and Gaul: those councils, like the 
Council of Alexandria, decided to pardon those who had fallen and championed 
impiety, provided that they repented, though excluding them from the clergy, 
and both to pardon and to acknowledge as clergy those who had not voluntarily 
furthered the course of impiety, bur had acquiesced as a result of necessity and 
violence, provided that they were able to explain tbeir actions satisfactorily. 41 

Julian realised too late that his subversion of homoean predom inance in the 
East was nor weakening the Christ ian chuich as he hoped, but strengthen ing 
those pam of it which had shown themselves most capable of resisting imperial 
power: Accordingly, he decided on a change of policy. On 24 October 362, the 
pliilosopher Pythiodorus, a native of Thebes, arrived in Alexandria bringing 
with him an edict from the emperor which ordered Athanasius to leave the city 
[Hist. ac. 3.4; Index 3 S).* 2 Julian explained that he had allowed the h'ishops 
exiled by Constants to return to their cities, not to their churches: since 
Athanasius had reoccupied his episcopal throne, and this was displeastrig to the 
pious people of Alexandria, he must leave as soon as the emperor’s letter 
arrived. 45 

Athanasius did not leave. On the contrary, the local senate submitted a peti¬ 
tion requesting that he be allowed to remain. In reply, Julian banished 
Athanasius not only from Alexandria but from die whole of Egypt, and he 
wrote to the prefect Ecdidus scolding him for his silence in the matter of 
Athanasius and commanding h'im to expel the bishop from Egypt by 1 Decem¬ 
ber. A querulous subscription added in the emperor’s own hand to the dictated 
letter betrays his impoient fanaticism: 
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It vexes me greatly to be disobeyed. By al! the gods, there is nothing 1 
should rather see, or rather hear of as done by you, than that Athanasius 
has been driven our of Egypt, The infamous fellow! He has had the ef¬ 
frontery to baptise Greek women married to prominent citizens in my 
reign! Let him be hunted down! 44 

Athanasius was not perturbed. He dismissed the imminent persecution by Jul'ian 
as ‘a small cloud which will soon pass,’ 45 went up river to the Thebaid {Index 
35), and agai n avoided capture by the soldiers sent to arrest him. 4 * Julian’s death 
inPersia soon provided him with yet another proof that God intervened actively 
in human affairs to protect both true faith and Athanasius himself. 

As soon as he learned of Julian's death, Athanasius returned secretly to Alexan¬ 
dria by night, and at once set off to the imperial court. 47 The death of Julian had 
been announced in Alexandria by the prefecr Ecdicius on 19 August 363 {Hist, 
ac. 4-1). On 6 September Athanasius embarked and left Egypt to seek an audi¬ 
ence with the new emperor; whom he reached before Jovian left Hierapolis 
{Index 35), probably in early October 48 The emperor received Athanasius with 
honor and gave him the vital document which past experience warned him he 
might need for his own protection {Hist. ac. 4.4): a letter which complimented 
him on his sufferings fororthodoxy and instructed him to return to his episcopal 
duties in Alexandria, 49 Other bishops to» approached Jovian, even before 
Athanasius. The allies of Maccdonius asked to be restored to the sees of which 
anomoeans had dispossessed them. The bishops Basil of Ancyra, Silvanus of 
Tarsus, Sophronius of Pompeiopolis, Pasinicus of Zela, Leontius d Comana, 
Callicrates of Claudiopolis, and Theophilus of Castabala presented the petition. 
Jovian declined to grant their request, observing that he hated rivalry, but loved 
and respected those who preached concord within the Christian church. 50 

What Jovian meant by concord became clear when he arrived in Antioch and 
showed favor to Meletius. Linder Melerius’ presidency a council was held at 
And'och which drew up a letter to the emperor. Recalling not only Jovian’s desire 
for peace and concord within the church, but also his insistence on a creed to 
embody this unity, the assembled bishops declared that they accepted the Nicene 
creed. They explained, however that by homomusios the fathers at Nicaea had 
meant that the Son was ‘begotten from the essence of the Father;’ and that he 
was ‘like the Father in essence’ (that word not being used in the normal Greek 
sense). They condemned both Anus and the anomoeans, and quoted the creed 
of Nicaea. The signatories of the letter comprised Meletius, Eusebius of 
Samosata, Titus of Rostra, and another twenty-four bishops from Oricns and 
Asia M inor. 51 

Athanasius may have felt obliged to make a gesture of friendship toward 
Meleti us, but there was no reconciliation, and the aims of the Tomus ad 
Antimchenes remained unfulfilled. 52 Athanasius acted independently. He pro 
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senred to die emperor, in response (or so at least he alleged) to his request for a 
brief statement of catholic doctrine, a letter which had been drawn up by a hast¬ 
ily convened council of bishops in Alexandria before he left. 51 It emphas lses the 
Nicene cre#d as the touchstone and guarantee of orthodoxy. The holy fathers at 
Nicaea had condemned Arius and promulgated an orthodox creed. That creed 
now needs to be reiterated because some who wish to renew the An’an heresy 
have set it asi de: while pretending to confess the creed, they deny it because they 
interpret away the term homotusios and blaspheme against the Holy Spirit by 
saying that the Holy Spirit is a creature and came into existence through the 
agency of ihe Son. 

Athanasius must have remained in Antioch foe some time, since he did not 
reenter Alexandria until 14 February ( Hist. ac. 4.4). Jovian left Antioch in early 
November, but before he departed, he repulsed the enemies of the bishop. A 
single page has survi ved in Copti c translation of a letter which Athanasius wrote 
from Antioch to his Alexandrian congregation. Athanasius appears to allude to 
the Council of Antioch: he urges his congiegation not to ridicule a document 
which his erstwhile enemies may publish and to let bygones be bygones. The 
emperor has shown himself well disposed toward Athanasius despite the com- 
pla'mts which 'Lucius, Berenicianus, and the other Arians’ made in Anti och on 
30 October 363. 54 

A full account of these complaints and of the emperor’s reaction to them has 
been preserved in a documentary or quasi-documentary form in the corpus of 
Athanasius’ apologelicaI writings. 55 Lucius, formerly a priest of George in Alex¬ 
andria, had been elected as George’s successor; and was recognised outside 
Egypt by Eudoxius of Constantinople, Theodorus, Sophronius, Euzoius, and 
Hilarius. 56 Lucius too was now in Antioch, leading a group of Alexandrians 
with complaints against Athanasius. They approached the emperor as he rode 
out of the city to military exercises. He refused to listen. They then approached 
Jovi an a second time, but he brushed aside as obsolete accusan ons which were 
ten, twenty, or even thirty years old. On the th'ird occasion, Jovian listened to 
two representatives from each side. But he still refused to hear ill of Athanasius, 
whose orthodoxy he had himself verified. Moreover, he asserted Athanasius’ 
right to prevent his opponents from assembling to worship, since they were sec¬ 
tarians and heretics. Significantly, the Arians complained that Athanasius had 
seized church property (in other words their churches), and one of their number; 
who was a lawyer, stated that the catbmhcus had seized his houses at Athanasius’ 
instigation. Jovian rebuffed the petitioners again. Later the same day, when 
Lucius approached the emperor yet again as he returned to the palace, he was 
rebuffed yet again at the porch of the palace, and the emperor punished the 
com eunuchs who petitioned him to grant the Arians an audience. 

After he left Antioch, Jovian crossed Asia Minor and traveled toward 
Constantinople, but died in Bithynia of accidental suffocation during the night 
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of 16/7 February 364. 57 A few days later, the army acclaimed as emperar the 
Pannonian officer Valentinian, who, on 28 March, after pressure from his offic¬ 
ers and men, appointed his younger brother Valens joint Augustus with him. 58 
The two brothers reorganised the administration of the empire, then, on 4 Au¬ 
gust at Sirmium, divided the empire between them and parted- Valentinian took 
the western provinces and most of the Balkans, Valens the East, This division of 
the Roman Empire closely resembled the earlier division between Constans and 
Constantius,and the ecclesiastical politics of the decade from 365 to 375 show a 
strong similarity to those of the 340s. There is, however, one striking and funda¬ 
mental difference between the two periods: the western emperor Valentinian 
gave no encouragement or support to eastern bishops who opposed his brother^ 
eccles lastical policies when they appealed for western ass istance in combating 
herasy in the East. 

Valens was later remembered as an ‘Arian’ emperor who persecuted the 
Christian church fiercely, and the orthodox ecclesiastical historians of the fifth 
century duly repeat tales of atrocities—eighty clerics burned on a ship in the 
Gulf of Astacus near Nicomedia and a massacre at Edessa supervised by the 
praetorian prefect. 5 * But those stories have long (and rightly) been regarded with 
extreme suspicion: the early and reliable evidence fails to document any real 
'persecuti on’ except in Egypt. 60 Valens teinsti'tuted the homoean creed of 360 as 
the official creed of the Roman Empire in the East, but, unlike Constantius, he 
did not insist that all bishops subscribe to it in order to retain their sees, merely 
that they tefxain from repudiating or attacking it. 6 * Hence a resolute and crafty 
opponent Tike Basil, who became bishop of Caesarea in Cappadiria in 370, was 
able to build up a strongopposition by ensuring the ord'niation of priests and the 
election of bishops who accepted the Nicene creed—provided that bath he and 
they took care not to condemn the Council of Constantinople and its creed. 62 

As the emperors left Constantinople in the spring of 364, a council of bishops 
from Bidiyma and the region of the Hellespont who accepted the term 
homoousits sent Hypatianus, the bishop of Heraclea, to the emperors to request 
permission t# meet Tor the correction of doctrine.’ Valentinian replied that as a 
layman he had no right to an opinion on such maners, but the bishops whose 
concern they were might gather wherever they wished. The Hellespontine bish¬ 
ops then met at Lampsacus and declared the decisions of the Council of 
Constanti nopie invalid: they reaffirmed the creed of the ‘Dedication Council’ of 
341 and the formula that the Son is like the Father in essence, they re'nistated the 
bishops deposed in 360, and they wrote to all the eastern churches t# that effecr. 
When Valens learned of their decisions, he invited them to be reconciled with 
Eudo?« us, and when they refused, he exiled them 65 

In the following yeai^ a series of councils met on the south coast of Asia Mi¬ 
nor, at Smyrna, in Pisidia, in Isauria, in Pamphylia and Lycia, and decided to 
send Eustothiusof Sebasteia, Silvanus of Tarsus, and Theophilus of Castabala as 
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envoys to the western emperor Valentinian with letters to Liberius and the west¬ 
ern bishops generally asking for their aid in the defense of orthodoxy. When the 
envoys arrived in Italy, Valentinian had already departed for Gaul: they gave up 
any attempt to see him, and simply presented the letters of the councils and a 
briefer communication of their own t# the bishop of Rome. They protested that 
they and the bishops who had met at Lampsacus, Smyrna, and elsewhere were 
defending the orthodox faith of the catholic churdi as defined by the three hum 
died and eighteen bishops at Nicaea against the insane attacks of heretics. 
Liberius received the envoys into communion and gave them a long letter in his 
name and in that of the western bishops in general addressed to some sixty-six 
named bishops and ‘all the orthodox b'ishops in the East.* 

The b ishop of Rome complimented the eastern bishops on tlicir adherence to 
the creed of Nicaea, the pure ‘catholic and apostolic faith’ which the West also 
upheld, and explained that the western bishops in 359 had repudiated ir only 
temporarily ar rhe Council of Aximinum because of deception and compulsion 
by secular power: the recipient of the letter, therefore, should publicise rhe feet 
that the West was now firm in its repudiation of the creed of Ariminum (thar is, 
of rhe official homoean creed of the East) and of all the blasphemies of Arius. 
The envoys sailed back to the East by way of Sicily, where a provincial council 
gave them a ami lar letter and presented the letters which they had received in 
die West to a council at Tyana. This council endorsed rhe decisions of the earlier 
Asian councils, welcomed the agreement of the western bishops, and circulated 
a synodical letter which invited bishops elsewhere in rhe East both to signify 
rheir agreement in writing and to gather on a stared dale in Tarsus. This pro¬ 
jected large eastern council at Tarsus was dearly intended to rati fy and reaffirm 
the creed of Nicaea. To forestall it, thirty-four bishops hastily met at Antioch in 
Caria: they procla imed the need for concord in the church, rejected the creed of 
Nicaea, and affirmed their adherence to the creed of the ‘Dedication Council’ as 
reiterated at Seleucia in 359. The Carian council presumably followed the nor 
ma! practise of transmitting its decisions to the emperor: at all evenrs, Valens 
prohibited the planned Council of larsus from meeting and issued a general or¬ 
der f provincial governors that bishops who had been deposed under 
Constantius, then restored to their sees under Julian, be expelled from their 
churches. 64 

Valens’ general policy and the new decree had an obvious relevance to 
Athanasi us in Alexandr ia. Athanasius had never disguised his d isapproval of the 
homoean creed, and there was a rival claimant to the see of Alexandria in the 
shape ofLucius, whom the supporters of George had elected to succeed him and 
who accepted the official homoean creed. On 5 May 365 an imperial order was 
published in Alexandria which stipulated rhar bishops who had been deposed 
and ejected from their churches under Constantius but who had recovered their 
positions in the reign of Julian should again beexpelled from their churches. The 
edict also threatened with a fine of three hundred pounds of gold any local curia 
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which failed to ensure the expulsion of the bishop in its city if he fell under its 
terms. The leading curiales of Alexandria, who were few in number, and the pre¬ 
fect Flavianus ut^ed Athanasius to obey the imperial order and leave the cky, 
but a crowd of Christians demonstrated against the authorities, atguing that die 
imperial order did not apply to their bishop, since Athanasius had been restored 
as well as exiled by Conscann us and exiled as well as restored by Julian, and 
owed his most recent restoration to Jovian, not to Julian. 65 Public disorder con¬ 
tinued until 8 June, when Flavianus aimounced that he had written to the emper¬ 
ors reporting on the situation and requesting clarification. 

Nearly four months later, on 5 October, Athanasius left his church secretly 
during the night and went into hiding, just in rime to escape an attempt to arrest 
him by Flavianus and the dux Victorious, in command of a detachment of sol¬ 
diers. Athanasius temained in hiding for f#ur months. 66 Release came for rea¬ 
sons which had nothing to do with ecclesiastical politics. On 28 September 365 
Julian’s relative Pr«c*pius was proclaimed Augustus in Constantinople. Valens 
was compelled to break off his journey to Syria to confront what appeared to be 
a serious challenge to his rule, and the rebellion was not suppressed until the 
spring of the following year 67 Like Constantius in 350, therefore, Valens could 
not take the risk that Egypt might side with the rebel. On 1 February 366 the 
notar ius Brasidas arrived in Alexandria with a letter from Valens which invited 
Athanasius to return to his church and resume his normal functions as bishop. 
After Brasidas, accompanied by the prefect and the dux , had announced the im¬ 
perial order to the decurions and the people of the city in the prefect’s palace, 
Brasidas led the decurions and a large crowd of Christian to Athanasius’ hiding 
place and escorted him back to the Church of Dionysius {Hist. ac. 5.1-7; Index 
371 

That was almost the end of Athanasius’ troublts. On 21 July 366 it is re¬ 
ported that a pagan mob burned the Caesareum {Index 38): the episode is iso¬ 
lated and puzzling—unless its correct dale is 21 July 365, on which day a great 
tidal wave caused great destruction in Alexandria and throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean {Index 37). After 365/6 Valens decided to leave Athanasius un¬ 
molested. When Lucius returned to Alexandria aga in, he did so without official 
support. Athanasius’ rival arrived in the city secretly on 24 September 367. After 
spending the night in hiding, he went to his mother’s house. As soon as his ar¬ 
rival became known, a large crowd gathered and denounced his entry int» the 
dty. The dux Traianus and the prefect Tatianus sent the leading decurions to 
persuade Lucius to depart. When it became clear that Lucius could not leave his 
mother’s house without being lynched by the crowd, the dux and the prefect 
came with a large number of soldiers and escorted him through a continuous 
shower of insults to the official residence of the dux, where he stayed until the 
next day. On 26 September Traianus took Lucius to Nicopolis, whence he sent 
him out of Egypt under armed guard (Hist. ac. 5.11-14; Index 39). 
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Athanasi us was at last secure, and on 8 June 368 he celebrated the fortieth anni¬ 
versary cf his consecration as bishop of Alexandria. He marked the #ccasion by 
commissioning a documented history of the church of Alexandri a from the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century in order to ensure that his version of events would 
henceforth be accepted—an enterprise in which he was conspicuously success¬ 
ful. He may also have collected and rev'ised the works which he had composed 
and recomposed to defend himself against the attack of his ecclesiasti cal en¬ 
emies in the 330s, 340s, and 350s: although the collected edition which survives 
in mediaeval manuscripts is a posthumous edition, there are signs that 
Athanasius himself may have made revisions and additions around 370.“ 
Athanasius also left his mark on his city with two new buildings. Through 
Traianus, who had shown his goodwill toward him in 367, he submitted a re¬ 
quest to Valens that he hegranted imperial permission to rebuild the Caesareum. 
Valens indicated his official support of Athanasius by granting permission, and 
rebuilding commenced on 1 May 368 {Index 40). On 22 September of the same 
ymz, Athanasius began construction in the Mendidion of the church which was 
to bear his own name: it was completed quickly and dedicated on 7 August 370 
ifndex 41,42) “ 

tuKide Alexandria and Egypt, Athanasius was regarded as an elder states¬ 
man whose opinions carried great weight, and Basil of Caesarea wrote to him in 
flattering terms. 70 Basil pressed Athanasi us to join in the struggle for orthodoxy, 
to become a Samuel for the churches. But Athanasius declined to involve himself 
in ecclesiastical affairs outsi de Egypt, and he did nor respond to Basil's urgent 
pleas to heal the schism in Antioch by entering into communion with Meleti'us. 71 
After 362 Athanasius served as a potent symbol of the resolute defense of true 
faith in the face of hereti cal oppression, but it may plausibly be argued that he 
had long been out of touch with current theological debate. 72 He played no sig¬ 
nificant part either in shaping the Neo-Nicene orthodoxy which was to triumph 
at the second ecumenical council or in more mundane ecclesiastical politics out¬ 
side Egypt. The Letter to the Africans, which appears to show that Athanasius 
supported the theological initiatives of Damasus and the bishops of Gaul and 
Spa'in, must be pronounced inauthentic. 73 And when, toward the end of his life, 
Athanasius wrote to Epictetus, he was responding to a letter from the bishop of 
Con nth, whose acquaintance he may have made as he passed through Greece 
on his return from seven years of e>*!e in the West a quarter of a century earlier. 74 
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THE EMPEROR AND 
THE CHURCH, 324-361 


What does the career of athanasius reveal about the ciiris- 
tian church in the Constantinian empire? This essay in historical reconstruction 
has attempted to understand what Athanasius wrote about his career and why 
he wrote as he did, and, at the same time, to analyse what he wrote in order to 
disentangle the true course of events from the subtle misrepresentations with 
which he deliberately covered and obscured his controversi al career. What gen¬ 
eral inferences may now drawn? 1 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Athanasius’ career is the interpenetra¬ 
tion of ecclesiasti cal and imperial politics. In 345 the western emperor Constans 
threatened civil war if the eastern emperor Constamius did not agree to accept 
the restorati on of Athanasius and Paul of Constantinople. Ibe threat may have 
been made more gently and less directly in the winter of 343/4 when Constans 
sent a letter with the bishops who took the decisions d the Council cf Serdica lo 
his brother. But on this earlier occasion Constantius declined to act—and his re¬ 
fusal may be connected with a recent success in his war with Persia. In 345, 
when Athanasius’ replacement in Alexandria died, Constanous yielded to his 
brother’s threats and agreed to allow Athanasius to return to his see, perhaps 
partly because of the military situation in Mesopotamia: in 346 the Persians be¬ 
sieged the important city of Nisibis for three months. But in 349, as Constans 
was draw ing toward the end of an unpopular reign, the eastern bishops who 
opposed Athanasius judged the time opportune to remove him again. 

The Council of Antioch in 349 cannot have met without imperial permission 
(or at least acquiescence): the bishops who attended clearly expected 
Constanti'us to enforce their renewed deposition, and it seems that the emperor 
ordered his praetorian prefect Philtppus, who had recently arrested Paul in 
Constantinople and brought him to court, to go to Egypt to apprehend 
Athanasius. But a sudden political change saved Athanasius. Magnentius was 
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proclaimed emperor in Gaul, Consrans was killed, and the usurper made himself 
master of the whole of the western empire. Magncntius wrote to Paul and 
Athanasius seeking their support. Paul was killed in prison in remote Cucusus in 
Cappadocia, bur Constantius decided that he must conciliate Athanasi us, who 
was soil very much in control of Alexandna. He wrote to assure him of his 
goodwill, and promised to mainta in him in office permanently. 

With die defeat of Magnentius at the Battle of Mursa in 351, and still more 
with his retreat from Italy in 352 and his death in Gaul in 353, Constantius 
could revert to his earlier policy. The Council of Sirmium in die autumn of 351 
on the one hand condemned Athanasius, Marcellus of Ancyra, and Photinus of 
Sirmium, and on the other propounded a creed of which Athanasius and {as it 
turned out) the vast majority of western bishops disapproved. When 
Consientius gai ned control of Italy, Gaul, and Spain, he attempied to secure ac¬ 
ceptance of the decisions of the Council of Sirmium throughout the West: he 
convened councils in Aries in 353/4 and Milan in 355, and when few eastern 
bishops attended (no more than thirty or forty at either occasion), he sent impe¬ 
rial officials with copies of the synodical letters, which incorporated the deci¬ 
sions of the Council of Sirmium, to be subscribed by the local bisbops individu¬ 
ally in their own dries. 

This constant involvement of Constantius in the affairs of the Christian 
church is only imperfectly reflected in the ecclesiastical historians of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, and is seriously obscured by Ammianus Marcellinus, whose full and often 
first-hand account survives of the period from the death of Magnentius in 353 to 
the death of Valens in 378 and its immediate aftermath. Ammianus enjoys a veiy 
high reputatfon as a historian capable of impartiality, who both understood the 
world in which he liv«d and faithfully recorded its main features for posterity. 2 
There is much that is valid and correct in that assessment, yet a deep and insidi¬ 
ous bias can be detected in Amm'ianus when he writes about Christianity. 
Ammianus does indeed make favorable remarks about the religion and its 
humble practitioners, but in virtually every case the favorable comment has the 
literary funen'on of emphasising a crinasm in the immediate context—and of 
surrepn'tiously demonstrating the author’s fairness and impartiality. 3 

The extant books of Ammianus’ Res Gestae give what purports to be a com¬ 
plete account of the significant political and military activities of the emperor 
Constantius from the end of the last campaign against Magnentius in the sum¬ 
mer of 353 to his death eight years later (3 November 361). Buring this period, 
Ammianus records neither Constenti'us’ presence at any of the several councils 
for which he was at hand nor the disaffection produced by his attempt to secure 
compliance with the decisions of the Councils of Sirmium, Arles, and Milan. He 
does, it is true, allude toa council which had deposed Athanasius in his notice of 
ihc arrest of Liberius in 355 ‘for resi sting imperial orders and the decrees of very 
many of his colleagues.’ 4 But this account of the arrest of Liherius raises serious 
questi ons about his tieatment of Athanasius. Ammianus introduces Athanasius 
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as if he had never mentioned him before 5 —which implis that his account of the 
340s omitted the Council of Serdica altogether and achieved the difficult feat of 
describing the dealings between Constantius and Constans after the council 
without ever mentioning the bishop of Alexandria. No less disturbing is 
Aramianus’ clear implication that the main charge against Athanasius in the 
350s was that of employing illicit divi nation—the only precise crime specified 
besides vague charges of harboring improper ambitions and ‘other things abhor 
rent to the rule of the law over which he presided.’ Moreover, Ammianussets the 
arrest in an incomplete and misleading historical context. He states that 
Constanti'us wished to secure Uberius* subscription to the synodical verdict 
against Atlianasius because of the presa ge of his see (‘the more powerful author¬ 
ity of the bishop of the eternal city’): he makes no mention of the Councils of 
Arles and Milan, no menrion of any attempt to«K>mpel other western bishops to 
accept the deposition of Athanasius, and no menti on of any doctr inal dispute. 

Ecclesiastical politics also impinged on imperial appointments during the 
reign of Constantius. The most explicit evidence concerns the career of the 
Cappadocian Philagrius. Before Athanasius could be removed fr*m his see in 
339, it was necessary to ensure that there be a compliant prefect in office who 
would make no attempt to protea the bishop: accordingly, Philagrius, who had 
been prefect in 335, when he assisted the special commission from the Council 
of Tyre in its investigations, was reappointed in the summer or autumn of 338 
and served as prefect of Egypt until 340. Two subsequent appointments are 
known for Philagrius: as a comes in 343, he supervised the contingent of eastern 
bishops who came to the Council of Serdica, and as vicarius of Poimca in 351, 
he was in charge of the exiled Paul of Constant inople. 6 

A general tendency for Constantius to appoint Christians of a particular type 
to high office can also be detected. Constantius showed a clear preference for 
Christians over pagans as consuls and praetorian prefects, both offices confer 
ring nobility on a family in perpetuity. 7 Between 337 and 361 the only ordinary 
consuls who are certainly known to be pagans held office in the West: most were 
nom’uured by Coostans before 350, while one was appointed by Constantius in 
355 as a reward for dynastic loyalty, and perhaps as consolation for his extru¬ 
sion from the consulate of 338 to which Constantine had designated him. 8 A 
similar pattern can be detected amtng praetorian prefects: Constantius ap¬ 
pointed only one pagan to this office in the East (in the late 350s). 9 Among 
Christians, moreover, Constamiusgave preference to those who shared his theo¬ 
logical inclinations, and his policy was so marked that one modem analysis of 
his praetorian prefects concludes that ‘religious intolerance in part dictated the 
choice of imperial administrators.’ 10 

At a more fundamental level, the career of Athanasius reveals significara 
facts about the power structure of the Roman Empire. In 350, Constantius de¬ 
cided that he could not risk a civil war in which the bishop of Alexandria might 
support a challenger to his rule, and Valens made the same calculation in 365/6 
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when confronted with the rebellion of Procopius 'inConstantinople, In 356, 
when Constantius attonpted to arrest Athanasius, he was unable to apprehend 
him. Imperial officials, generals, and ir••ps could prevent Athanasius £r*m per¬ 
forming his normal functions as bishop in the city of Alexandria, and they could 
sometimes install a rival as bishop in his place, but they were unable to lay hands 
on Athanasius himself or to eliminate him as a political factor. In 339, 
Athanasius had escaped to Italy: after 356, he remained at liberty in Alexandria 
itself, then in the Egyptian countryside until the death of Constantius, Under 
Julian, Athanasius was similarly able to evade arrest until it was safe for h'unto 
return to Alexandria. And under Valens, when Lucius came to replace h'im with 
imperial backing, Athanasius retired into hiding within the city and reemerged 
when the revolt of Procopius compelled the emperor to acknowledge him as the 
rightfulbishop of Alexandria. Ir is thus clear that in the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury a Roman emperor did not enjoy complete control over Egypt, where a 
popular bishop of Alexandria could resist his will successfully and with impu¬ 
nity. 

It has often been assumed that the Christian church in the reign of Constantine 
and his sons was subservient to the emperor: The dominant model ’inrecent 
scholarship of the relationship between the Christian church and the Roman 
state in the fourth century has been one which was developed by German schol¬ 
ars, especially by Eduard Schwartz, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries—and which appears to take its inspiation frxm the situation of the 
church in die Germany of Bismarck and Ka iser Wilhelm H, n This model oper* 
ates with terms such as ‘Reichskirche’ and ‘kaiserliche SyiiodalgewaltV 2 it holds 
that the emperor not only convened important councils of bishops, but also ei¬ 
ther presided himself (as he is often imagined to have done at Nicaea in 325) 13 or 
appointed an imperial official to preside in his place (the prime example being 
the comet Dionysius at the Council ofTyre in 335). 14 And it reduces the role of 
bishops at councils such as Nicaea and Tyre to utter insignificance by ass unilat- 
ing them ro members cf the imperial consilium, wh#se advice was not b'mdmg 
on the emperor. Hence, according to this model, ail the decisions made at Nicaea 
were, strictly speaking, decisions of Constantine alone, since he c*uld have dis¬ 
regarded the merely advisory opinions of the bishops whom he had summoned 
to the council. 15 

This model has not stood unchallenged. J, N. D. Kelly dismissed as emigr¬ 
ated Schwartz's view that Constantine imposed on ihe bishops at Nicaea ‘the 
obligation of find ug a formula for the admission of clergy to, or their exclusion 
from, the new state Church.' 16 And Jean Gaudemet elegantly rejected the notion 
of Caesaropapism as if it were as implausible as the claim (which no one has 
ever seriously entertained) that the Roman Empire of the fourth century was a 
theocracy: ihe relationshi p between church and state was one of collabocat ion in 
which each patty had rights and duti es of its own to uphold and perform. 57 But 
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the protests of Kelly, Gaudemet, and others have failed to impair the continuing 
wide acceptance of the paradigm laid down by Schwartz, which is still dominant 
in German scholarly writing aboutthe church in the Constantinian empire and 
ofien tacitly, or even explicitly, accepted by scholars of other nationalities. 14 It 
will be worthwhile, therefore, to set #ut in some detail the model of the relati on¬ 
ship between the emperor and bishops which this book partly assumes and 
partly attempts toestahlish as valid, and the view which it takes of the status and 
functi on of church councils. 

In the period between Constantine’s conquest of the East in 324 and the ac¬ 
cession of Theodosius in 379, neither the emperor nor any of his officials ever 
presided over or even sat as a member of a council, except in the extraordinary 
riccximstances of 359, when Constantius rook an abnormally prominent role in 
iheologic.il debate, a role which had no precedent. In 359 the emperor ordered 
the bishops of the West and the East to meet at separate councils in Arirmnum 
and Seleucia in order to ratify a creed which had been presented and subscribed 
in his presence at Sirmium on 22 May, and which thus had his presti ge and au¬ 
thority behind it. Hence both the praetor ian prefect Taurusat Ariminum and the 
comes Leonas at Seleuda, acting with Bassidius Lauricius, the governor of 
Isauria, played an active part in securing the compliance of the assembled bish¬ 
ops with the emperor’s wishes. However; the historically significant faa is nor 
that the emperor’s will eventually prevailed in 359/60, but that it took the pro¬ 
longed use of strong-arm tactics and deceit to extort from the bishops an accep¬ 
tance of the official homoean creed, which was b«th grudging and temporary. 

The test-cases for determining normal practi se must be the Council of Nicaea 
in 325 and the Council of Tyre in 335, In the former case, despite the familiar 
image of Constantine seared among the bishops and presiding over their discus¬ 
sions, the evidence makes it clear that the emperor was not technically a member 
of the council at alL* he took part m i* discussions as an interested layman who 
was present, hut he was not a voting member of the assembly. The council 
proper comprised bishops, pries*, and deacons, and it was presided over by 
Ossius, the bishop of Corduba. In the latter case, there is prima facte evidence 
that Dionysius presided: Athanasius says so, and modem scholars have been 
very relucianr to disbelieve his testimony. Bur everything Athanasius says about 
the Council of Tyre must be evaluated carefully, not taken on trust as if his testi¬ 
mony were impartial. Athanasius cons istently cried to discredit the Council of 
Tyre and its verdict against mm in every way possible. Yet in his eagerness to 
document the bias, partiality, and improper procedures of his enemies, he quotes 
letters exchanged between Dionysius and the bishops at Tyre which show that 
the comes was not even present at ‘.'•me of the crucial sessions of the council. 

In both cases, a distinction must be drawn between the formal opening cer¬ 
emony and the subslanrive deliberations of the council. Eusebius of Caesarea 
attended the Council of Nicaea and has left a brief and tantalising account of the 
opening ceremony which, though deficient in precise detail, shows that 
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Constantine played a central role, indeed that the ceremony was to a large de¬ 
gree an act of homage t# the emperor by the council. 19 AtTyre in 335, the coun¬ 
cil opened with a ceremony in which the imperial notarius Marianos read aloud 
a letter from Constantine welcoming the bishops and defining the agenda of the 
council: 20 there is no difficulty or implausibility in holding that Dionysius pre¬ 
sided at the opening ceremony, but then put the substantive matters and the con¬ 
duct of the council wholly in the hands of the b ishops. 

Councils met both with imperial permission or at imperial command and 
without any consultation of the emperor and his officials. There had been coun¬ 
cils of bishops even 'inthe days when Christianity was a capital crime, 21 and 
there is no hint that pagan emperors were ever asked to grant permission for 
councils f be held in the late third and early fourth centuries. Alexander con¬ 
vened a council which excommunicated Arius, and Anus’ supporters held 
counter-councils which vindicated him without any reference to Licinius until 
the emperor prohibited councils of bishops from meeting altogether—which 
may have been a partisan intervention inspired by Eusebius of Nicomedia. It 
was entirely predictable, therefore, that this long-sianding practise should con¬ 
tinue under Christi an emperors, and there were numerous councils between 324 
and 361 which met without seeking imperial permission to do so. The novelty 
was that after 324 the emperor sometimes summoned a council and set iK 
agenda. 

It is not certain that it was Constantine rather than the bishops assembled in 
Alexandria in the late autumn of 324 who summoned the council which was 
expected to meet at Ancyra in 325, but it was certainly the emperor who trans- 
ferted die planned council from Ancyra to Nicaea. 22 Moreover Constantine set 
at least part of the agenda and subsequently claimed credit for some of the deci¬ 
sions in which he had participated just as if he were a bishop. For some later 
councils in his reign, it seems certain that Constantine both summoned the bish¬ 
ops to meet and defined their agenda (which did not prevent them fr#m discuss¬ 
ing other matters too)—and on occasion compelled the attendance of both b ish¬ 
ops and other interested parties. A papyrus shows the compulsion used to secure 
attendance at the Council cf Tyre in 335, and it was Constantine who both or¬ 
dered a council to meet at Caesarea in Palestine in 334 to try Athanasius for 
murder and canceled the council when Athanasius convinced him that the 
charge was false. Constantine also took the initiative in summoning councils of 
bishops to meet in Nicomedia in 327/8, in Jerusalem in 335, and in 
Constantinople in 336: he attended the Council of Nicomedia in December 327 
or January 328; he ordered the bishops assembled at Tyre to adjourn to Jerusa¬ 
lem to dedicate the Chuich of the Holy Sepulchre in September 335, requesting 
them again to readmit Arius to communion; and he attended the Council of 
Constantinople in 336, which condemned Marcellus of Ancyra. 

On theotlier hand, it is nor necessary to suppose that the bishops who met at 
Antioch 'in327 and deposed Eustathius and other bishops in Syria, Phoenice, 
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and Palestine sought imperial permission before they met. And the councils of 
Alexandria in 338 and 352, which pronounced Athanasius innocent of the 
charges on which he had been condemned and deposed, clearly assembled in 
defiance of the wishes of Constantius, since the councils whose verdicts they dis¬ 
puted had just met with the obvious approval of the emperor; who certainly at¬ 
tended the Council of Sirmium in 351 and probably also the Council of Antioch 
in early 338. Moreover; Julius did not consult Constans before holding the 
Council of Rome which exculpated Athanasius and Marcellus in 341: indeed, 
no bishop of Rome would have seen any need to seek imperial permission to 
hold a council in Rome under any circumstances. Nor again did Eusebius of 
Vercellae and Athanasius even consider consulting Julian before they convened 
the Council of Alexandria in 362. 

The agenda of a council might include any or all of three types of business: 
the adjudication of disputes concerning the status of individuals, the definition 
of what constituted true doctrine, and disciplinary matters concerning both 
clergy and laity. Ik membership might comprise the bishops of a single province, 
of several provi nces or a region, or; in theory, of the wh#Ie empire or whole 
world. But what if two councils came not merely to different decisions but to 
opposing onm: The »ccles lastical history of the reign of Constantius provides 
examples enough of this phenomenon, the dearest cases being the two councils 
of 338 (Antioch and Alexandria), the two councils of 341 (Antioch again and 
Rome), and the divi ded Council of Serdica in 343. There was as yet no agreed 
procedure for resolving such disputes. Admittedly, the synodical letters and the 
polemical literature of the middle of the fourth century contain appeals to the 
ecumenical nature of the Council of Nicaea as endowing its decisi ons and above 
all its creed with a supreme and inviolate status, 25 and Athanasius frequently ar¬ 
gues that the decisions of a council attended by a large number of bishops ought 
to prevail over the decisions of a council attended by few bishops, but the earli¬ 
est clear statement of a formal hierarchy subordinating provincial to regional 
councils and the latter to ecumenical councils occurs at the very end of the cen¬ 
tury. 2 * 

The Council of Nicaea prescribed that the bishops of each province meet 
twice each yeat; once in the spring between Easter and Ascension and once in rhe 
autumn. 25 These councils sometimes transacted important business: it was a 
provincial council of the bishops of Narbonensis (so it seems) that deposed 
Hilary of Poitiers in 356, prohably with the Caesar Julian on hand, and the 
Council of Gangra, whose synodical letter became enshrined in later collections 
of canon law, was probably an assembly of the bishops of the province of 
Paphlagon'ia. Nor did a small attendance prevent the decisions of a council from 
receiving a subsequent imprimatur as an authoritative source of canon law*, the 
preserved Fists of subscriptions to the canons of the Council of Ancyra (314) 
contain the names of twelve or thirteen bishops; those of the Council of 
Neocaesaiea, eighteen; and those of the Council of Antioch in 328, thirty-two in 
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ail, while the heading of the synodical letter of the Council of Gangra names 
fifteen. 26 

Constantine declared that the decisions of councils of bishops were divinely 
inspired, 27 and he gave them legal force. In recording this enactment, Eusebius 
states: 

He pur a seal of approval on the rulings of bishops declared at councils, 
so that the governors of provinces were nor allowed to rescind what they 
had decided, for he said that the priests of God were more trustworthy 
than any magistrate. 26 

Although Eusebius mentions only the duty of prov’incial governors to respect 
and enforce the rulings.of church councils, both consistency and Constantine's 
public pronouncements about the status of the decisions of councils entailed 
that even the emperor lacked the right ta countermand them. That was a star¬ 
tling innovation, since the Roman emperor had traditionally been regarded as 
the ultimate arbiter of all disputes among his subjects. 35 Constamfne denied him¬ 
self the right to try bishops, who could be condemned and deposed only by a 
council of their peers. He did on occasion conduct a preliminary examination, 
which could (and sometimes did) result in the dismissal of the accusation and 
the acquittal of the bishop. But if he found that there was prhm fade case, he 
thereupon convened a council of bishops and submitted the whole matter to 
them. 

Consteunine’s attested dealings with Athanasius fall into this pattern. It is 
wrong t* describe his hear ing of Athanasius at Psammathia in 331/2 as an inpe- 
rial trial cr eof/mtkx* 0 had Constantine not dismissed the charges as unfounded, 
he would not have condemned or deposed Athanasius himself, but would have 
submitted the case to a council of bishops. Similarly, when Athanasius was ac¬ 
cused of murdering Ar$enius, Constant ine ordered the censor Dalmatius to in¬ 
vestigate the charge. But he planned no Vial for murder in Antioch*: 31 the ‘court 
of the censor ’ derided by Athanasius was the abora'vc Council of Caesarea 
which was instructed to meet in order to render a verdict on the charge of mur¬ 
der: The emperor (or his deputy) merely conducted a prefiminary hearing: if he 
decided that there was a prima facie case against the accused b ishop, the matter 
was then referred to a council of bishops who functioned as the court of barh 
primary and ultimate jurisdiction. 

After a bishop had been triad and condemned by his peers, it was both 
proper and necessary far the emperor to enforce his deposition by means of 
exile, using force if necessary. That was not in itself an innovation by or under 
Constantine, llicrc was a precedent in the third century when Paul ofSamosata 
refused to accept his deposition by a Council of Antioch: Christians of Italy, act¬ 
ing on behalf of their colleagues in Syria, submitted a petition to the emperor 
Aurelian requesting him ta compel Paul to surrender the church in Antioch. 32 
What was new in the Christi an empire of Constantine was the automatic 
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enforcement of the decisions of church councils. An Aurelian could have 
reviewed and reversed the decision of a third century counaL* Constantine 
bound himself in advance to accept and enforce the condemnation of a bishop 
by his peers meeting as a council, hi pract ise, that did not prevent a deposed 
bishop like Athanasius (and perhaps Eustathius of Antioch before him) from at¬ 
tempting to persuade the emperor to reconsider his case, but there is only one 
example between 324 and 363 when a synodical condemnation was openly 
reversed by imperial fiat—in 337, when Constanu'nus issued an edict restoring 
all the bishops exiled under his father. Significantly, the Council of Antioch in 
338/9 regarded this restorati on as canonically invalid. 

The first exile of Athanasius does not neatly fir into this pattern, since it can¬ 
not legitimately be regarded as the automatic enforcement of his condemnation 
by the Council of Tyre. 33 On this occasion, Constantine did not accept the deci¬ 
sion of a council. He was persuaded by Athanasius that it had proceeded im¬ 
properly and unfairly—but before he knew of i% verdict. The letter which he 
wr*te to the bishops at Tyre did not overrule their synodical decision. He com¬ 
manded them to come to him so that he could ensure fair play: in other words, 
he felt that he had a duty to guarantee due process and thus to aid the council in 
reaching a just verdict. But that letter despite its prominence in Athanasius' ac¬ 
count of hisexile in 335, was immed iately overtaken by events. Constantine ren¬ 
dered it null and void when, after the arrival of two delegations from Tyre, one 
bringing the council’s condemnation of Athanasius, the •ther protesting that it 
was unjust, he interviewed Athanasius and sent him to Gaul. That action, how- 
ever^ did not reinstate the condemnation of Athanasius by the Council ofTyre as 
a valid deposition. The emperor refused to allow the successor whom the coun¬ 
cil had appointed in his place to become bishop of Alexandria: although he was 
in exile and debarred from the norma! exercise of his episcopal functions, 
Athanasius was technically still the lawful bishop of Alexandria. 

The situation of Athanasius in 335-337 was highly anomalous. In contrast, 
both iiis exile in 339 and his flight in 356 fit perfectly into the pattern of deposi¬ 
tion by a council followed by imperial enforcement of its verdict. In 339 the de¬ 
cision of the Council of Antioch was pur into effect at once. In the 35ts more 
than four years passed before Constantius could enforce the deposition of 
Athanasius by the Council of Sirmium. But the delay did not alter the legal basis 
of his supersession. Athanaskis’ eloquence in his Befense before Ctnstantius 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the Council of Sirmium had de¬ 
posed him in 351—nor should his eloquence elsewhere be allowed to obscure 
the fact that he was often condemned by councils of bishops, whose verdicts he 
sieadfastly refused to accept. 

Consfcntme gave bishops important privileges in the new Christian empire. 
They could act as judges in disputes between Christi ans by virtue of the newly 
introduced episaypnlis audientia* they t'ould preside over the manumission of 
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slaves In church** 5 and rhey soon began ro act regularly as ambassadors in mat¬ 
ters of high politi cal import.* In significant ways the Christian bishop was now 
outside the normal legal system. Theodosius ruled that bishops could not be 
compelled » appear as witnesses in court. 17 It should not be assumed thar this 
ruling represented an innovation. For the bishop’s privilege of trial by his peers, 
though not explicitly attested until 355, surely goes back to Constantine, On 23 
September 355 Constantius wrote to one Severus, whose office is unknown, in 
the following terms: 

By Jthis] law of our clemency we forbid bishops to be accused in [secular] 
courts, lest there be an unrestrained freedom for deranged minds to de¬ 
nounce them, in the bo£fthar [false accusations) will not be punished be¬ 
cause of the benevolence of the bishops. Accordingly, if anyone at all 
lodges any complaint [against a bishop], ir is appropriate for it to be ex¬ 
amined only before other bishops, so thar a suitable and convenient hear¬ 
ing be provi ded for the investigati on of all [relevant matters]. 31 

The principle that only a council of his peers could try, condemn, and depose a 
bishop can be observed in operarion in the reign of Constantine, particularly 
and with the greatest clarity in the case of Athanasius. It also encouraged the 
formation within the church of coalitiions of bishops which functioned much 
like modern political parties—a broad ideological (or theological) cohesiveness 
furthered and sometimes hindered by personal ambitions. 

Not the least among the privileges which bishops enjoyed was a relative im¬ 
munity from coercion by secular authorities. No matter what his crime, a 
bishop could only be deposed and exiled, not legally tortured and executed. 5 ’ 
Ibis encouraged the development of an attitude of independence and even defi¬ 
ance, which was fully fiedged by the end of the reign of Cbnsranti'us and which 
had clear political implications. Athanasius, Hilary of Poitiers, and Lucifer of 
Caralis all argue that because Constantius maltreat the church, he is a persecu¬ 
tor and a tyrant who no longer deserves to be emperoc 40 By the end of the fourth 
century Christian orthodoxy had been added to the traditional list of virtues re¬ 
quired in a legitimate emperot Athanasius himself thoughtthrough the implica¬ 
tions of regarding church and state as opposing entities, 41 an4 it was in the reign 
of Constantius that the classic antithesis was first voiced in its most familiar 
form. 43 

Ossius of Corduba, as quoted by Athanasius in the History of the Artatts , 
begged Constantius to emulate his brother Constans in granting the church real 
independence: 

Slop using force, and do not write or send comites. Release those who 
have b«en exiled, so that they do not perform greater deeds of violence 
because you are accusing them of using violence. What [acti on] of this 
son was ever taken by Constans? What bishop was exiled [by him|? 
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When did he ever participate in an ecclesiastical decision? What palatine 
official of his compelled people to subscribe to the condemnation of 
anyone? 

Stop, I beg you, and remember that you are a mortal man: fear the day 
of judgement and keep yourself pure for it. Bo not intrude yourself into 
the affairs of the church, and do nor give us advice about these matters, 
but rather rtceive instruction on them from us. God has given you king- 
ship, but has entrusted us with what belongs to the church. Just as the 
man who tries to steal your position as emperorcontradicts God who has 
placed you there, so too you should be afraid of becoming guilty of a 
great offense by putting the affairs of the church under your control. It is 
written: 'Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
those that are God’s’ (Matthew 22.21). Hence neither do we [bishops] 
have the rightto rule ov«c the world nor do you, emperor have the right 
to officiate in church. {Hist. Ar. 44.6-8) 4} 

Not all Christians took such a favorable view of the ecclesiastical policies of 
Constans. In 347 there was a violent repression of the schismatic Donatis* in 
Africa. Bonatus in fury denounced the emperor’s court as the abode of Satan 
and asked the pointed question which has reverberated through the ages: ‘What 
has the emperor to do with the church?’ 44 
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BISHOPS AND SOCIETY 


There exist excellent studies of many aspects of the general 
historical context against which the career of Athanasius must be viewed, such 
as imperial legislation relating to Christianity, the place of the church in the 
Later Roman Empire, and the Christian bishop in Late Antique society. 1 Mod¬ 
ern historians have also produced fine studies which illuminate Athanasius’ im¬ 
mediate background, such as the spread of Christianity in the Egyptian country¬ 
side, the organisation of the church in Egypt, the early days of Egyptian 
monasticism, 2 the wealth of the Christian church in Egypt, 3 ihe economic activi¬ 
ties of the bishop of Alexandria, 4 the role of the bishop of Alexandria in ecclesi ¬ 
astical politics, 5 and the role of Athanasius himself as the leader of the Egyptian 
church. 6 And there are two recent surveys concentrating, respecti vely, on state, 
church, and dynasty at the death of Constantine, and on church, law, and soci¬ 
ety in the reign of Constamius. 7 

There would be no point in attempting here to cover the same ground again 
or to reduplicate any of these or similar studies. It may be useful, however, to 
emphasisecertain features cf the position of rhe Christian bishop in the East be¬ 
tween 324 and 361 which help to explain Athanasi us’ political role in the Ro¬ 
man Empire of his day. His personal character cannot provide an adequate ex¬ 
plan ao’on of how or why he became an important politi cal figure. The 
prom inence of Athanasius and later bishops of Alexandria derives rather from 
changes in the politi cal stiuctute of the Roman Empire consequent upon the 
conversion of Constantine in 312 and his establishment in 324 of Christianity as 
the official religion of the Roman government. 8 The period between 
Constantine's defeat of Ucinius and the death of Constanti'us as he prepared to 
fight Julian has un ique characteristics of its own and cannot be understood or 
reconstructed by extrapolation from the better-documented periods which pre¬ 
cede and follow it. In 324/5 the Christian bishops of the eastern Roman Empire 
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suddenly acquired an extremely privileged position in society, which they lost 
with equal suddenness in 361/2—and which after 363 they recovered only 
gradually and incompletely. 

In the three and a half decades after 324, eastern Christians showed them 
selves militant and aggressive as they eagerly exploited the opportunities which 
Constantine gave them. The Roman Empire was now officially Christian, and 
the performance of the traditional rites of sacrifice was illegal: as in the English 
reformation of the sixteenth century, there must have been many individuals 
who consciously set #ut to profit from the disestablishment of the old rel igion. In 
the winter of 361/2, as soon as Constantius was dead, Julian declared the empire 
officially pagan again and canceled all the privileges which Constantine and his 
sons had lavished on the church. 9 Although Julian ruled as a pagan emperor for 
a mere twenty months, his Christian successors did not fully restore the privi¬ 
leges he had abolished. Theodoretus reports chat when Jovian reinstated Chris¬ 
tian financial and fiscal privileges, he fixed them at one-third of their level under 
Constantine, and that this reduced level of support had not been increased by his 
own day, eighty years later. 10 

When Constantine exempted the Christian clergy from public liturgies and initi¬ 
ated a poiicy of systematic donations to the Christian church from imperial 
funds, he did so in a way which gave bishops the power to decide in both cases 
which individuals should benefit" His letter to the proconsul of Africa in the 
winter of 312/3 declares: 

It is ray wish that those persons who, in the province entrusted *> you, 
provide their personal service in this holy worship within the catholic 
church, over which Caecilianus presides, whom they are accustomed to 
call 'cierics,' should once and for all be made absolutely free d theobliga- 
ticn to perform public liturgies, so that they may not be drawn away 
from the worshi p owed to the divinity by any error or sacrilegious fault, 
but may rather serve their own law without any hindrance. 12 

Constantine thus defined the catholic church of Cartilage, to which he granted 
exempts on from civic liturgi es, by reference to its bishop—who of course deter¬ 
mined who became a priest or deacon by his comrol of ordinations within Ids 
own diocese. Similarly, shortly after October 324, when Constantine wrote to 
eastern bishops to encourage them to build churches, he wrote in these terms: 

Concerning the churches over which you yourself preside, or know oth¬ 
ers who preside ‘rnsuch places, whether bishops, priests, or deacons—re¬ 
mind ihem to be active in the building of churches, either restor ing or en¬ 
larging existing buildings or constructing new ones where need requires. 
You may yourself request, and the rest may request through you, what is 
needed from governors and the prefect’s office. For these have been given 
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instructions that they arc to lend their assistance to communications from 
your holiness with all eagerness. 13 

Again, Constantrae channels his generosity to the church as an institution 
through the local bishop (or possibly, in this case, the metropolitan bishop of the 
province). 14 

Imperial subsidies to the Egyptian church had already been established be¬ 
fore Athanasius was elected bishop of Alexandria. Since ecclesiastical 
organisation tended to copy imperial administration, such subsidies were auto¬ 
matically channeled by the governor of the province and by imperial financial 
officials through the bishop of the capital city of each province. In Egypt, the 
Council of Nicaea had decreed that the bishop of Alexandria should tetain his 
traditional authority as metropolitan nor merely over the reduced Wocletianic 
province of Aegyptus, but over the whole of Egypt and Libya. 15 The practical 
effects can be clearly seen in the handling of Constantine’s grant of food for the 
widows and poor in Egypt as tendentiously described in 338 by Athanasius hun- 
self: 

Grain was given by the father of the emperors for distribution to widows, 
separately in the Libyas and to certain [bishopsj from Egypt. All the bish¬ 
ops have recei ved this until now, with Athanasiusgetting no benefit there¬ 
from, except the trouble of helping them. But now, even though they re¬ 
ceive it, have made no complaint, and acknowledge that they receive it, 
Athanasius has been falsely accused of selTing all the supply of grain and 
embezzling the proceeds. {Apol. c. Ar. 18.2) 

Whether true or false, the accusation assumes that Athanasius in some way con¬ 
trolled the supply of grain for widows throughout the Egyptian provinces. 16 It is 
liard to believe that bishops failed to see the opportunities for patronage inher¬ 
ent in such a situation. 

Imperial subsidies channeled through the bishop of Alejundria provide the 
background to the mysterious affair of the linen tunics. According to 
Athanasius, the first charge ever concocted against him was 

an accusation by Ision, Eudaemon, and Cailinicus concerning linen tu¬ 
nics, to the effect that I had imposed a requisition on the Egyptians, and 
demanded it from them. ( Apol. c. Ar. 60.2) 

This is nor a tax on linen tunics (as has sometimes been supposed), bur a demand 
that tunics be supplied to Athanasius for distribution to the poor and needy, or 
else for liturgical use. The charge presupposes an imperial grant of supplies in 
kind to the church, a grant whose terms permitted the bishop of Alexandria to 
ask individuals to give him tunics to discharge what was, in strict legality, an 
obligation to the state or the emperor. 17 The same background illuminates the 
charge which made Constantine lose his temper and send Athanasius to Trier in 
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335. His enemies accused Athanasius of ‘threaten ing to prevent the grain from 
being sent from Alexandria to Constantinople’ (Apo/. c. Ax. S7.1). Athanasius 
had legitimate access to the Egyptian grain-supply for charitable purposes. But 
Egypt was one of the main sources of supply for Constantinople: Athanasius 
was being accused, in part, of wishing to divert to his own purposes giain 
needed to prevent riots in the imperial city. The exiles of Athanasius mode no 
difference to the institutional arrangements; they merely changed the identity of 
the bishop who controlled the supplies and their distribution. The History of the 
Arians notes, as a predictable and commonplace occurrence, that after the 
Councils of Arles and Milan, instructi ons were sent to the prefect of Egypt that 
‘the graui be taken away from Athanasi us and given to those who hold the'Views 
of Arms’ (31.2). 

In the traditional societies of the Roman Empire in which Christianity origi¬ 
nated, grew, expanded, and eventually attained dominance, religious authority 
was vested in local political elites who normally a!s* forpied the wealthiest 
group in their city. Political and religious authority were indissolubly bound to¬ 
gether at all levels, from the emperor as pvntifex maxintus down to the pries* 
and magistrates of small provincial towns. 1 * Hence, as Christians became 
prominent in local society in the course of the third century, they automatically 
began to hold local magistracies, local priesthoods, and even the provincial 
priesthood of the imperial cult*, the Council of Elvira implicitly sanctioned the 
practise before the Wodetiaiu'c persecution byexcluding Christian flanmes only 
during the term of thei r annual office, 19 while Constant ine so denuded the impe¬ 
rial cult of what he called ‘the contagion of disgusting superstition’ that he sanc¬ 
tioned the construction of a temple of the Gens Flavia at Hispellumin Umbria, 2 * 
and the imperial cult continued to function as a focus for the public expression 
of political loyalty into the fifth century. 21 

The Constantinian reformation severed this immemorial nexus of religious 
authority, social status, and political power. It thereby created a new type of pa¬ 
tron in a society where, outside the family, patronage was the primary form of 
both political and social relationships between individuals. 21 The officially 
recognised and designated mediators between the human and the divine were 
now the Christian bishop and the Christi an holy man. The positions of the two 
categories, however were structurally different. The holy man acquired status 
individually through miracles, prophfdes, or asceticism, and he typically oper¬ 
ated on the margins of society as a patton of poor villagers or as a mediator of 
conflict in or close to a large metropolis. 13 The Christian b'ishop, on the other 
hand, possessed ascribed status, his authority was inherent in his office, and he 
was at the centre of a web of focal patronage. His position thus conferred on 
him a very real politi cal power which enabled a man who knew how to exploit 
it to defy the emperor who in theory ruled the Roman Empire. Athanasius of 
Alexandri a is the earliest and most spectacular example of this phenomenon. 
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Athanasius never forgot the controversy surrounding his 
election in 328. In order to prevent another disputed election after his own 
death, he chose a successor and consecrated him at rhe end of April 373, five 
days before he died {Hist. ac. 5.14). 1 No sooner was Athanasius dead than his 
choice was ratified by his dergy, his congregation, and the worthies of the city of 
Alexandria, who elected Peter as their new bishop. But the guarantee of security 
which Athanasius had effectively enjoyed s'ince 366 did not extend to his succes¬ 
sor. As soon as die new bishop was enthroned, the prefect surrounded the 
church and demanded that Peter come out. But Peter had learned from the ex¬ 
ample of his predecessor a generati on earlier Although it seems that Peter was 
arrested, he soon escaped from custody, boarded a ship, and, like Athanasius in 
339, sailed to Rome, where he was confident of the support of the bishop. 2 
Damasus, who had become bishop of Rome in 366 in an election contested with 
extreme bitterness and violence, 3 gave him a warm welcome. After hi's arrival in 
Rome, again like Athanasius in 339, Peter composed an account of his expul¬ 
sion from Alexandria, which survives (though not complete) as a long quotation 
in Theodoretus’ Ecdatiastkal History , 4 With greater plausibility «han his prede¬ 
cessor forty-four years earlier, Peter presented his own cause as the cause of en¬ 
dangered orthodoxy, and he gave specific details of his expulsion which, even 
when allowance is made for exaggeration, indicate that great violence was also 
used in this attempt to install the emperors candidate as bishop of Alexandria. 

The prefect Palladius, who was a pagan and a worshipper of idols, gathered 
a crowd and attacked the Church of Theonas. Holy virgins were stripped and 
beaten with clubs: many were struck on the head and killed, and their bodies 
were denied proper burial. Lucius entered the dty, a man who regarded the posi¬ 
tion of bishop as a secular honor to be bought wirh gold, a man who had not 
been ‘elected by a council of orthodox bishops, by the vote of true clergy, or at 
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the insistence of the laity, as the laws of the church prescribe.’ He was not es¬ 
corted by bishops, priests, deacons, Iayonen, or monks, but by two thoroughly 
disreputable characters. Euzoius, the Arian bishop of Antioch since 360, had 
been condemned at Nicaea in 325 together with Arius, while he was still a dea¬ 
con in Alexandria. Magnus, the comsacrarum largititmim, had burned the 
main church in Berycus in the reign of Julian, and had subsequently been com¬ 
pelled to rebuild it by Jovian, who spared him from the execution which his 
crime merited. In Alexandria in 373, Magnus assembled nineteen priests and 
deacons as if they were guilty of a crimi nal offense and pressured them to accept 
Lucius and his homoean creed. When they refused and reiterated their adher¬ 
ence to the creed of Nicaea, he imprisoned (and perhaps tortured) them; when 
they persisted, he brought them before a crowd of pagans and Jews (so Peter al¬ 
leges) dose by the harbor; when they refused yer again, he deported them to 
Helipolis in Phoenicia, which was sti'B heavi !y pagan. 

The prefect Palladius forbade the display of sympathy for the exiles: those 
who lamented their fate, twenty-four in number, including the deacon who had 
brought lertcrs of communion and comfort from Damasus in Rome, were ar¬ 
rested, impr isoned, tortured, and finally sent to the mines of Phaeno or the quar¬ 
ries of Proconnesus. Repression extended beyond Alexandria iiself into Egypt: 
Magnus sentenced bishops who refused to accept Lucius to serve in their local 
city councils, and eleven bishops who resisted with exceptional determination 
were exiled to the Jewi sh city of Diocaesarea in Galilee. 5 Action was also taken 
against the monks who supported Athanasius and his chosen successor, 6 and the 
repression probably continued for some time. For it is reported that Flavius 
Eutolmius Tatianus, who between 367 and 370 had been prefect of Egypt, then 
die first praefectus Augusialis of the Egyptian diocese, exiled bishops and tor¬ 
tured and burned priests, deacons, and monks after the death of Athanasius— 
presumably when he replaced Magnus as caines sacrantm largitionum. 7 

The bishop of Rome was sympathetic. Bur effective action depended on the 
western emperor and either Valenti nian refused to intervene or his attirude was 
so well known that Damasus and Peter did not think it worthwhile to make a 
formal request. Lucius remained in Alexandria with the support of the eastern 
imperial administrati on until a politi cal and military emergency enabled Peter to 
return. In the spring of 378 Valens left Ann'och to confront the Goths. Almost 
immediately, Peter returned to Alexandria with a letter from damasus which 
reaffirmed the creed of Nicaea and confi/rned him as the rightful bishop of the 
dry. His supporters reinstated him and expelled Lucius, who betook himself 
t* Constantinople in search of imperial support* The issue was decided by the 
defeat and death of Valens at the Battle of Adrianople on 9 August. The senior 
surviving emperor Gratian appointed the Spaniard Theodosius magister 
militum to command Roman forces in the Balkans, and on 19 January 
379 Theodosius became Augustus and ruler of the East. As a westerner Theo¬ 
dosius was a firm supporter of the creed of Nicaea, and he soon acted to make 
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Nicene orthodoxy the official religion of the eastern Roman Empire, 

A general edict of 27 February 380 declared the emperors’ desire that every¬ 
one abide in the religion given of old by the apostle Pe*er to the people of Rome 
and now preserved by Damasus and by Peter^ the bishop of Alexandria and a 
man of apostolic sancrity. The edict defines catholic Christians as those who be¬ 
lieve in the equal divinity of the Farhet; the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and de¬ 
nounces those whodo not as disrespectful and insane hererics who deserve pun¬ 
ishment. 9 Theodosius was consistent and thorough in his religious policies. The 
Council of Constantinople in 381 officially reaffirmed rhe creed of Nicaea, the 
emperor enshrined its decisions in !aw, 1# and he subjected Christians who did 
nor accept the creed of Nicaea and its watchword bomoonsios to legal disabili¬ 
ties.” As has long been recognised, these events mark tbe transition from one 
distinctive epoch in the history of the Chr istian church and the Roman Empire 
to another^-the age ofTheodosius had replaced the Constantinian empire. 
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It was customary for bishops of Alexandria to write a Festal Letter as Easter ap¬ 
proached, and two recent studies have done much to solve the chronological problems 
posed by the Festal Letters which Athanasius wrote for the Easters during his long epis¬ 
copate, from the Easter of 329 to the Easter of 373. 1 In 1986 Rudolf Lorenz published a 
facsimile of the Syriac text of Letter X with a German translation, preceded by a brief 
but incisive discussion of the editorial process which lay behind the Syriac and Coptic 
corpora and followed by a consideration of the theological content of the lettec 2 In the 
same year Alberto Camplani presented a thesis at the Uniwrsity of Rome which was 
subsequently revised and published as a substantial monograph in 1989: it contains a 
full treatment of the direct and indirect transmission of the Festal Letters, of die compi¬ 
lation of the twocorpora and the chronology of the Letters, and of the value of the Let¬ 
ters as a historical source. 1 Fortunately, the most important chronological conclusions at 
which Lorenz and Camplani' (and the present writer) 4 arrived independently of each 
other latgely coincide: hence a summary exposition of the problems of the Festal Letters 
wil suffice. 

Two basic propositions must be set out starkly and very dearly atthc start: 

(1 )rhe numbering and the chronology of the Festal Letters in the Syriac and Coptic cor¬ 
pora reflect the decisions of an editor or editors who collected the Letters after 
Athanasius’ death,* 

(2)the Festal Letters proper which Athanasius wrote for circulation in Egypt shortly 
before each Easter, must be cferinguished from the brief notifications of the date of 
the next Easter which he circulated long in advance, probably a few weeks after the 
preceding Easter, 

It is one o f the greatest merits of the studies of both Lorenz and Camplani’ that these fun¬ 
damental points are allowed due weight. 

The original Greek of Athanasius’ Festal Letters has perished except for a few brief 
quotations in Cosmas Indicopleustes (li.3-13) and a large part of Letter XXXIX, pre- 
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Served in Greek collections of canon law because it lists the canonical books of the Old 
and NewTestaments(PG 26.1434-1440). s Apart from quotations) in Syn'ac and Arme¬ 
nian as well as in Greek, the letters survive in Syriac and Coptic translations, each of 
which is incompletely preserved: 6 

(1) A Syriac manuscript in the Brirish Library (Add. ms. 14569) preserves the first 
half of a coipus of the letters together with a scholarly apparatus supplied by an 
Alexandrian editor not long after Athanasius^ death. The text of diis manuscript was 
published by William Cureten in 1848 in a disordered srate: it had been acquired by the 
British Museum in two batches and arrived in London not as a continuous manuscript, 
but as a collection of single leaves in two instalments. 7 in 1853 Cureroris text, restored 
to its proper order, was reprinted by Cardinal Mai, together with a Larin version made 
by Mai on the basis of a literal rendering into Italian by a Maronire scholar in Rome.* 
Th'is Latin version, subsequently reprinted by J. P. Migne (PG 26.1351-1432), became 
the standard 'text’ of die Letters used in scholarly writing about Athanasius. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Cureton originally overlooked two leaves of the manuscript, which he conse¬ 
quently omitted from his •dirion. Although he soon noticed his oversight and drew the 
two leaves to the attention of Henry Burgess, who pruned their text as an appendix to 
his English translation of 1854,’ the missing poitions of Letters X and XJ were un¬ 
known to Mai,and, since Migne too omitted them, they remained unknown omride the 
English-speaking world until recently, $o that far-reaching deductions have someti mes 
been based on the supposed lacunae. 1 * English-speaki ng scholars have avoided the error 
because for them the most easily accessible and most widely used version of the Festal 
Letters has long been Jsarie Payne Smith’s 1892 revision of Burgess’s translation, which 
had already in 1854 incorporated the contents of the two leaves omitted by Cureton.” 

The manuscript, which breaks off suddenly in the middle of Letter XX, has normally 
been dated to the eighth century or so, 1 * but Camplani has produced cogent paleo- 
graphical grounds for dating it to the tenth century.” The translation itself, which ren¬ 
ders the Greek very literally and uses watrm lectionis to reproduce almost all the vowels 
of the Grtek proper names, appears to have been made in the sixth or seventh century.” 

(2) Fragmentary Coptic codices preserve large pan* of seventeen letters thioughout 
the collection which overlap both with the Greek fragments and with the Syriac version 
of Letters 1-XX. The fragments known in 1955 were edited with a French translation by 
L. T. Lefort,” whose edition has recently been supplemented with further fragments 
from the same codices. 16 

Camplani now provides a useful conspectus of the Coptic fragments of the Festal 
Letters which, though d ispersed in more than half a dozen modem libraries, come from 
three manuscripts from the White Monastery, and he uses codicological criteria to place 
the fragments of letters transmitted without a number. 17 The Coptic translation, 
Camplani argues, was made during the second half of the fifth century shortly after the 
death of Shenure of Acripe to be read for edification during Lent and at Easter (*c#me 
catechesi prepasquale e pasquale’). 18 

Lefdtt's edxion (it should be noted in passing) must be used with some caution. 2t 
includes the text of two leaves published in 1938 as part of the Festal Letter for Easter 
364, which have a difterenr provenance from the manuscripts which preserve the Festal 
Letters. 19 It has been rccogm'sed for some time that the content of one of these two frag¬ 
ments (CSCO 150.69-70; 151.26-27) indicates that it cannot have been written by 
Athanasius at all, 1 * while Camplani shows that the other (CSCO 150.7#-71; 151.27- 
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28) probably comes from a tton-fetfal lecter written by Athanasius ar Antioch in the 
winter of 363/4. 11 

Ihe Syriac corpus numbered the Festal Letters from I to XLV, but not continuously: 
the numbers are correlated with the yean between 329 (I) and 373 (XLV), but a number 
was simply skipped wherever a letter was not included for the Easter of the relevant 
year: hen*, in the fully preserved section of the corpus, there are no Letters VIII,IX, 
XU, XV, XVI. Besides the letters themselves, the Syriac corpus includes three scholarly 
aids: 

(1) Before each letter stands a heading which states (a) the day and momh of the Easter 
for which the letter was written according to both rhe Egyptian and Julian calendars; 
(b) the year of the Diocleiiamc era; (c) the consular date; (d) the name of the prefect 
of Egypt in office at the time; (e) the indiction-year. 

(2) Each letter is immediately followed by a subscription, which usually has rhe form 
'here ends the mh Festal Letter of holy Athanasius the Patriarch’. 

(3) Pref\xed to the whole collection is ’an index of rhe months of each yeat, and of the 
days, and of the indichons, and of the consulates, and of the governors in Alexan¬ 
dria, and of all the epacts, and of those [days] which are named “of the gods," and 
the reason [a letter) was not sent, and the rerums from exile.’ 

The individual emres in the index often also furnish information about Athanasius’ ac¬ 
tivities during the year preceding the relevant Easier (such as: ‘In this year he wem 
through the Thebais’ (2J). 

The Syriac corpus of the Festal Letters thus comprises elements of qui te dispa rate 
origin and value; the letters themselves were written or dictated by Athanasius himself as 
bishop between 328 and 373, but the introduction (or Festallndex), the heading to each 
letter, and the subscriptions came into existence duriing a process of editing after 
Athanasius' death. Smce the text of rhe exranr letters nowhere states in any form the 
year in which it was written, the number and the date of each letter must reflect editorial 
judgement. Then: are some patent contradictions between the Index and the corpus of 
letters to which they are pref»*e< ,? and both Cosmas Indicopteusces (10.6) and Severus 
of Antioch (CSCO 102.216) quote from Letter XXIX, written for Easter 357, although 
the Index states that Athanasius wrote no Festal Letter foe the Easters of357,358,359, 
and 360 (29-32). Hen* a serious question inevitably poses itself; are the dates assigned 
to the Festal Letters in the Syriac corpus invariably correct? 

The transmitted chtonology of the Festal Letters stood unchallenged until 1913, when 
Adolf Jiilicher adumbrated a proof that some of the letters must be wrongly dared, a 
proof which Eduard Schwartz restated clearly and succinctly in 1935. 2 ’ Whereas most 
of Athanasius’ Festal Letters either speak of ‘the fast of forty [days]* or assume a pre- 
Easter fast of that duratioo, a few assume rhatthe fasr preceding Easter commences on 
the Monday of Holy Week ( Letters I, IV, V, XIV). Since it is impossible that the chutch 
of Alexandria varied its practise in this matter inconsisrently from yearao year; the Festal 
Letters which prescribe a pre-Easter fast beginning on the Monday of Holy Week must 
be all earlier dun those which prescribe or assumea fast of forty days—despite thenum- 
bers and dates assigned to them by the ancient editor or editors. 

Schwartz explained how the editorial process of producing a corpus almost inevita¬ 
bly led to chronological errors. The editor or editors deduced the dare of each Festal 
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Letter from the only evidence available—the date of the forthcoming Easter stated in its 
text, which was collated with a rable of tl»e dates at which Eas ter was celebrated in Alex¬ 
andria between 329 and 373. Snch collation with a Paschal cycle sufficed to establish the 
dates of some letters with complete certainty. Since dnr'ing diese years- the Alexandrian 
Easter fell cn 11 Phauuourhi = 6 April in 329 alone and on 7 Pharinourhi = 2 April only 
in 332, Letters I and IV must belong to these years. For most letters, however, two or 
more Easters were theoretically open. The andent editor or editors were thus compelled 
to invoke other criteria and to exercise judgement, so that it is in no way surprising if the 
resulting choice of year was; occasionally mistaken. 

Ten years after Schwartz had systematically rodated the Festal Letters t F. L. Cross 
surveyed the progress of modem scholarship on Athanasius and proclaimed that 
Schwanz had for the first time rendered an ‘intelligent reading’ of the Letters possible.** 
Schwartz, however^ worked almost entirely from rhe Syriac translation of the Index and 
Letters I-XX. In 19S3 L T. Lefott argued that the Coptic fragments furnish a decisive 
refutation of his attempt at redating. 25 For rhe Copiic Letter XX IV, transmitted wirh the 
date of 352, prescribe a forty-day fast with Easter on 24 Pharmouthi =19 April Be¬ 
tween 329 and 373 rhe Alexandrian Easter fell on 19 April only in 330, 341, and 352: 
hence Letter II, which refers to ‘the fast of forty (days]/ cannot be redated to 352, as 
Schwanz wishod, since the only other possible year (341) is securely occupied by letter 
XIH, which states diat ir was written in Rome. 

Lefoit’s arguments against Schwartz held the field for thirty years, 26 even though an 
embarrassing fact seriously damages their cogency. The lemmata to a series of quota¬ 
tions from the Festal Letters by Timothy Aelnrus, preserved only in Armenian, identify a 
passage which occurs in rhe Coptic Letter XXIV as comi ng from Letter n of rhe forty- 
sixth year of the Diodcoznic era (329/30), which would be its correct numbering and 
date—were Schwartz’s redatihg d die Syriac Letter II from 330 to 352 justified. Sim/- 
Iarly, the same source identi fies a passage wliicf\occurs in rhe Syiiac Letter XIV as com¬ 
ing from Letter UI of the forty-seventh year of the Diodetiani'c era—rhe very dare 
(330/1) and original numbering to which Schwartz assigned it. 27 Lefort disallowed this 
evidence as unreliable by attributing to Timothy Aelurus the method which Schwartz 
attributed to the edi tor of rhe corpus and by accusing him of employing it carelessly. 28 

In his edmon of Festal Letter X, lorenz invalidated Leforr’s central argument and 
thus established beyond doubt that some letters are wrongly dated in the Syriac corpts 
(as Jiilicher and Schwartz had argued). Lorenz analysed the formulaic wording which 
Athanasins uses to annonnee bodi the six-day and the forty-day fast and stowed, on 
form-critical grounds, that the reference to a forty-day fast in Letter XXIV is a later fry 
terpoiation.** Presumably, the editor noticed rhe discrepancy over die length of the pre- 
Easter fast between this fetter and those immediately preceding it and adjusted rhe text 
accordingly. It should be accepted, therefore, that the western practise of observing a 
forty-day fast before Easter was introduced into Egypt after Athanasius had written Fes¬ 
tal Letter V for Easter 333, and hence that Festal Letters II and III must be redated to 
reflect this fact. It is a minor matter that opinions still differ on wliether the change oc¬ 
curred between 335 and 338 or as early as 333/4. 50 

Lorenz offered a brief ‘attempt at an insight into rhe redaction-history of the collec¬ 
tion of festal letters,’ in which be stressed the contradictions between the Festal Index 
and the acrual concents of rhe collection of letters which it purports to describe. 51 These 
comcadictions were notod very soon after the publication of the Festal Index and Festal 
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Letters: as earJy as 1853 C.J. Hefele deduced that the Index 'originally belonged to an¬ 
other collection of the Festal Letters now lost, but was combined with and set at the 
head ofthesutviving collection by a Jacer copyist/ 12 and the relevantsemenc'e is repeated 
virtually word for word in his classic history of church councils.** In 1892 Aichibald 
Robertson accepted Hefele’s inference and asserted that ‘some phenomena might sug¬ 
gest that the Index was originally prefixed to another collection of the letters’ (one 
which lacked Letters XIII and XIV), and he deduced from the subscripti on to Letter Vlf 
(which states: 'there is no eighth cr ninth [fetter], for he did not send them') that *the 
presem collection of letters has undergone a recension since its union with the index.’ 34 It 
is only qui te recently, however that the full significance of the contradictions has been 
appreciated. In 1961 V Peri noted that the Index for 340 relates to the notificati on of 
the date of Easter 346: in 345 Athanasius declared that the next Easter should be cel¬ 
ebrated on 30 March, not 23 March { Festal Letter XVIII), but the Index states that it 
was in 340 that ‘the Arians proclaimed [Easter] on 27 Phamenoth [= 23 March], and 
were much ridiculed on account of this error’ until they changed the dale to 4 
Pharmouthi 1= 30 March) and in the event celebrated Easier on the same date as the 
catholics ( Index 12). 15 

Camplani has now made the •ontradicrions the cornerstone of a bold and original re¬ 
construction of the process of collecting and editing and of the subsequent transmis¬ 
sion of the Festal Letters, which appears to explain all the phenomena, espeaaly the 
discrepancies. 36 He argues that the Syriac corpus reflects a fusion of two originally sepa¬ 
rate editions of the Festal Letters , and he reconstructs the history of the two original col¬ 
lections as follows: 

In Athanasius' lifetime 

(1) his Festal Letters and brief notifications of the date erf Easter were preserved in Alex¬ 
andria with the exception of certain letters sent from exile* 

(2) elsewhere, perhaps ar Thmuis, were kept and collecred the rwo notifications (XVH 
and XVIII) and various letters, including some sent from exile and the Letter to 
Serapion- 

After Athanasius’ death 

(1) the letters preserved in Alexandria were collected and put in sequence with the tians- 
position of the notifications for the Easters of 340 (now lost) and 346 {Festal Letter 
XVIII)* 

(2) the letters preserved elsewhere were also collected and put into sequence with seme 
transpositions (ID and XIV, II and XXIV), and this collection began to citcnlate m 
Egypt. 

About 400 

(1) the Index was added to the Alexandrian collecti on; 

(2) headings were added to each of the letters in the other collection. 

In the second half of the fifth century 

(1) Timothy Aelurus quoted from a copy of tlie collection available to him in Alexan¬ 
dria; 

(2) the other collection was translated into Coptic but withoutthe heading to each letter; 
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(3)someone prefixed the Alexandrian Index co the other collection. 

On tliis hypothesis, the numbering of the Festal Letters in the Syriac corpus derives from 
an editor outsi de Alexandria, so thatTimothy Aelurus, the bishop of Alexandria, could 
quote letters with correct numbers and dates, whereas Severus of Antioch and Cosmas 
Indicopleustes repeated incorrect ones from the non-Alexandrian collection. The Syriac 
corpus of which the first half survives is translated from an edition which combined the 
Alexandrian Index with the other collection of letters—a collection significantly differ 
exit from the one for which it was originally composed. 

In the present context, it is not necessary to decide on the correct date of every Festal 
Letter of which the whole text or significant fragments survive. It will suffice to tabulate, 
separately for the brief notifications of the date of the next Caster whi ch survive and the 
Festal Letters proper, the following information: 37 

(1) the number of the Letter in rhe corpus (numbers are omitted for letters which arc 
totally lost), 

(2) the Easter to which the late fturth-aentury editor or editors assigned it, 

(3) the otheryeats between 329 and 373 when the celebration of Easter in Alexandria 
fell on the same day," 

(4) either the correct date of the Letter where th is appears to be certain or the alreman've 
dales adopted bySchwaitz, Lorenz, and Camplani* where they d isagree. 


TRANSMITTED 

DATE 

ALTERNATIVE 

BATES 

CORRECT 

DATE(S) 

(A) 'Notificazicni festal? 



XVU 

345 

334,356 

345 

xvm 

346 

335,340 

346 

(B) Festal Letters 



\ 

32? 

none 

329 

II 

330 

341,352 

352 

m 

331 

342,353 

342 

IV 

332 

none 

332 

V 

333 

339,344 

333 

VI 

334 

345,356 

356 Schwartz 

345 I-Orenz 
334 Camplani 

vn 

335 

34t, 346 

34f Schwartz 

346 Lorenz 
335 Camplani 

X 

338 

349 

338 

XI 

339 

333,344 

339 

XUI 

341 

33#,352 

341 
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TRANSMITrED 

DATE 

ALTERNATIVE 

DATES 

CORRECT 

DATEIS) 

XIV 

342 

331,353 

331 

XIX 

347 

358,369 

347 

XX 

348 

337 

348 

XXII 

350 

372 

350 

XXIV 

352 

330, 341 

330 

XXV 

353 

331,342 

353 

XXVI 

354 

343, 365 

354 

XXVII 

355 

366 

355 

xxvm 

356 

334,345 

334 Schwartz 
356 Camplani 

XXIX 

357 

none 

357 

XXXVIII 

366 

355 

366 

XXXIX 

367 

none 

367 

XL 

368 

363 

>363 

XLI 

369 

358 

369 

XLII 

370 

none 

370 

XLIII 

371 

none 

371 

XLIV 

372 

350 

372 

XLV 

373 

351,362 

373 


k remains » add brief notes on individual letters where specific arguments supple¬ 
ment the general considerations already applied. 

III speaks of'rhe fast of forty (days]* (6h Easter fell on 16 Pharmoutb' * 11 April in 
342 and 353 as well as in 330. But the historical allusions in the text fit 342 far better 
than 353: Athanasius not only writesof affliction (5), but also as one absent from Alex¬ 
andria (1). Schwartz accordingly (and rightly) deduced that 'the year 352 is excluded.’* 

IV records that rt was sent from court by an officidis of the praetorian prefect 
Ablabius {5)» and 332 is the only year between 329 and 373 when Easter fell on 7 
Pharmouthi=2 April. 

VII speaks (i ‘the fast of forty [days}’ and fixes Easier as 4 Pliarmouthi = 30 March 
(11), on which day it also feB in 340 and 346. Although the letter does n*t explicitly 
refer to Athanasius’ absence from Alexandria, its references to wicked men intruding 
into the church of the saints and its contention that heretics and schismatics ought not to 
edebraae Easter (4) would not be inappropriate to either of the alternative dates. 

X and all subsequent letters except XIV prescribe a lenten fast of forty days. X fixes 
the date of Easier as 30 Phamenoth a 26 March, on which day it also fell in 349. 
Schwartz argued that Athanasius wrote the letter in Trier shottly after Easter 337 for the 
following year; 40 A. Robertson, that Athanasius began the letter in Trier and failed to 
revise the introduction when he completed it in Alexandria after his return/ 1 But their 
arguments collapse once a distinction is drawn between Athanasius’ notification of the 
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date of Easter 338 in the late spring or early summer of 337 and his Festal Letter proper 
written h the winter of337/8. Athanasiius in fact wrote the Festal Letter nor only after 
his return to Alexandria *n 23 November 337, but also after a council of hostile bishops 
met in Antioch to condemn and depose him. 4 * 

XI fixes Easter as 20 Pharmouthi = 15 April, on which day it also fell in 344. The 
transmitted year must be correct, since Athanasius was writing before the party of 
Eusebius had dislodged him from Alexandria (12). 

XIII was written from Rome (1): therefore,, in 341, nor in 330 or 352, when Easter 
also fell on 24 Pharmouthi =15 April. 

XVII and XVIII are brief communications to the deigy of Alexandria shortly after 
one Easter giving notice of the date of the next. S'in« the three successive Easters in 
question foil on 20 Pharmouthi =15 April, 12 Pharmouthi = 7 April, and 4 Pharmouthi 
= 30 March, while XVfll refers explicitly to the derision of the Council of Serdica con¬ 
cerning the dare of Easter, there can be no doubt tl>at the letters were written in 344 and 
345 respectively in order to make known rhe dares at which Easter was to beaelebrated 
in 345 and 346. A recent denial of their authenticity is based on a failure co see that they 
are ‘notificazioni fostedi,’ nor Festal Letters proper 4 * 

XIX explicitly refers to Athanasius' return from exile since the preceding Easter (1), 
so that it was dearly wiitten for Easter 347, even though Easter also fell on 17 
Pharmoutlii = 12 April in 358 and 369. 

The end of XX is lost, but the heading attests jis date for Easter as 8 Pharmouthi = 3 
April. Although Easter also fell #n the same day in 337, the tone of the letter implies 
Athanasius’ presence in Alexandria. It was, therefore, written in 348. 

XXVIU, #f wliich both the beginning and end are lost, must be redated from 346 to 
334 if VI is to be redated from 334 to 356, as Schwartz proposed. 44 

XL dates Eascer to 25 Pharmouthi = 20 April. Easter foil «n rhe same day in 363, 
when Athanasius was in hiding from the agents of the emperor Julian. The content of 
rhe two preserved fragments could suit 363 better than 368. 4S 

The substantial Coptic fragments of XLIII are securely identified as such by a brief 
quotation from the original Greek in Cosmaslndicopleustes. The date of Easter is not 
preserved: it fell on 22 Pharmouthi in 371, but in no other year between 329 and 373. 

The Letter to Serapim saands in the Syriac collection of Festal Letters between Letters 
XI and XIn with the subscription: ‘He wrote this from Rome. There is no twelfth (let¬ 
ter).’ Moreover,it explicitly refers to the lengthening of the pre-Easter fast in Egypt from 
six co forty dajs: 

I have deemed ft highly necessary and very urgent to make known t# your mod¬ 
esty ... that you should proclaim the fast of forty days to the brethren, and per¬ 
suade them to fast, lest, while all the world is fasting, wc who are in Egypt should 
be derided as the mdy people who do not fast, but take our pleasure in these days. 

The place of the letter in the corpus and the subscription unambiguously imply a date of 
339/40. But it is not clear what evidence the aefitor had for his dating beyond an infer¬ 
ence that Athanasius wrote the letter from exile and hen*e must have written it in Rome 
for Easter 340. Most recent scholars reject the txansmitted date in favor of a slightly ear¬ 
lier one. 4 * Following a hint from •uchesoe, b*rh Schwartz and Lorenz construed the 
Letter to Serapion as introducing the change in liturgical practise into Egypt, and de- 
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duced that Athanasius wrote it in exile in Gaul in the autumn of 336 for Easter 337." 
But it seems improbable that Atlianasius would have tried to introduce such a change in 
Egypt while he himself was in exile in Gaul: it is surely much more probable a priori that 
he did so on his return, for Easter 338. Moreover although the Letter to Serapift refers 
to the change, it does not iiself read like a document introducing the forty-day fast to a 
country where it is completely unknown. Pen* argued for compositi on early in 338, not¬ 
ing certain similarities of thought and expression between the Letter to Serapion and 
Festal letter X, which was written for Easter 338, and the fact that its list of new bish¬ 
ops (2) has a close analogue only in the Festal Letter for 347 written immediately after 
Athanasius* second return from exile (X1X.13)." On the other hand, Camplani dates 
the Letter to Serapion to the winter of 338/9, supposingthat it aocompam'ed or closely 
followed the copy of Festal Letter XI sent to the bishop of Thmuis—which would ex¬ 
plain perfectly why it was placed after Festal Letter XI in the non-Alexandrian collection 
of theletters. 4, ln either case, whether the letter was written for the lenten season of 338 
or 339, it illuminates Athanasius* struggle to retain possession of his see between his first 
return from exile on 23 November 337 and his second exile in the spring of 339. If the 
Letter f Serapion was indeed written outside Alexandria, as has often been supposed,” 
that would be no argument against dating it to the late winter of 337/8, but confirma¬ 
tion that Athanasius went to the court of Constantins to defend himself very shortly af¬ 
ter he had returned to Egy pt. 51 
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THE COMPOSITION OF 
THE DEFENSE AGAINST THE ARIANS 


The Defense against the A ruins has a puzzling structure which calls for explanation: 


1-2 Introduction 

3-5$ Letters on behalf of Athanasius written by the followi ng, with brief connecting 
remarks: 


3-19 Council of Alexandra (338) 

21-35 Julius, bishop of Rome, to the eastern bishops (341) 

37-50 Council of Serdica (343) 

51 Constann'us to Athanasius (three letters of 345/6) 

52-53 Julius to the church of Alexandria (346) 

54-56 Constann'us to 

(1) bishops and priests of the catholic church 

(2) the church of Alexandria 

(3) governors in Egypt (all 346) 

57 Counci l of Jerusalem (346) 

58 Ursadus and Valens to 

(1) Julius 

(2) Athanasius (both 347) 

59-87 The persecution of Athanasius by Mdiriaus and Arians in the reign of 
Ctnstanrine, gu#ting many letters and other documents: 

59.6 Constann'ne to Athanasius (probably early 328) 

60.3 Constantine to Athanasius (331: the letter is omitted in the manu¬ 
scripts) 

61-62 Constantine to die church *f Alexandria (332) 

64 Retraction of Ischyras (shortly after 330) 
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66 Alexander ofThessalonica to Athanasius (334) 

67 Hnncs to John Archaph (334) 

68 Constantine to Athanasius (334) 

69.2-4 Arsenius to Athanasius (334 or 335) 

702 Constantine to John Archaph (334) 

71.6 list of Melitian clergy (probably eariy 328) 

73-86 Documents relating to the Council of Tyre (335) 

87.4-7 Constentinus Caesar to the church of Alexandria (17 June 337) 
88-90 Conclusion 

The work thus consists of two main pans, each of which proceeds in chronological or¬ 
der (wi'th only two minor deviations to the second part), 1 yet the second deals with 
events down t# 337, the first with Athanasius’ career between 338 and 347. 

Why does the work have such a peculiar arrangement? And how and why did 
Athanasius compose it? 1C Seiler distinguished six stages in its evoluti on: 

(1) Athanasius first composed a narrative sketch of his career down to 337, compr ising 
59.1-5 (Opirz 139.4-140.4), 60.1-3 (140.11-19), 63.1-5 (142.24-143.14); 65.1-4 
(144.3-21), 71.1-2 (148.25-149.4), 72.2-6 (151.13-152.7), 82 (161.17-30), 86.1 
(164.12-14), 87.1-2 (165.36-166.6), and 88.1 (167.1-4). This skerh certainly ex¬ 
isted in 338, since the letter of the Council of Alexandria (3-19) dtaws on it, but 
Athanasius had probably already drafted most of it in the autumn of 335 in prepara¬ 
tion for his appeal t# Coostantine in Constantinople. 

(2}The Council of Alexandria in 338 had before it both the narrative sketch and almost 
all die documents quoted in 59-87, but the documents had not yet been integrated 
into the narrative in their present order. Athanasius combined the separate narrative 
and documents into a single continuous text virtually identical with thepiesent 59.1- 
88.1 after Julius made available to him the hyffonmemata of the commission sent to 
the Mareoris in 335 (83.4). Julius appears to draw on the second part of the Defense 
in irs present form in his letter to the eastern bishops in (21-35). Presumably, there¬ 
fore, Athanasiius composed it for submission to the Council of Rome in 341, 

(3) Athanasius composed a third version consisting of 1-50 and 59-88, though without 
any references co Ursacius and Valens, shortly after the Council of Setdica (probably 
in 344) for use in persuading Constantins to allow him to return to Alexandria. 

(4) A fourth version reflected the volte face of Ursacius and Valens in 347 and was com* 
posed before tliey resumed their earlier hostility toward Athanasius £n 351: it added 
51 and 58 and aiso references to their change of side in other passages (1.3,2.2,20.2, 
88.3). 

<5)A fifth version added 52-57 some t’ltne after 351. 

(6)Arhanasiusadded 89-90 in 357 while working on the Histoiyofthe Arians, thecon- 
tent of whose lost fust part it largely duplicated. But Athanasius never revised the 
Defense properly for publication either in 357 or latei, and k was publ ished in its sur¬ 
viving form after hiS death in 373.* 

Seiler’s analysis contains much of value and rules our of court H.-G. Opitt^ later 
claim that Athanasiuscomp®sed the whole of the Defenseagainst the Arians in ludjugin 
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357/8 as a unitary work with a single coherent argument. 1 But it suffers from over- 
subtlety: in particular the grounds advanced for distinguishing between the third, 
fourth, and fifth versions seem weak. 4 

Since Seiler's dissertation of 1932 there have been two significant studies of the dale 
and compositi on of the Defense againstthe Arians. In a brief and trenchant oote, A. H. 
M. Jones drew attention to a passage concerning Rufus, who wrote the hypomnemata 
of the commission sent to the Mareot is in 335: according to the manuscript, 

the man who wrote them is Rufus, now a speculator in the office of the Augustalis (fiv 
Tf) Airpunohavn sc. t dfci). (83.4) 

Opitz had emended rhe transmitted reading to 'in rhe province of Augustamnica’ (*v tq 
A uyouor«iunKii) on the grounds that there was no praefectus Augustalis until 382/ 
Jones defended the transmitted reading and showed that the fijsr prefect of Egypt to be 
styled praefectus Augustalis was Eut*lmius Tarianns, prefect from 367to 370 ( Cbr. min. 
1.295)/The tide and rank of the prefccrclianged when the Egyptian provinces teased to 
belong t* the diocese of Oriens and formed instead a separate diocese of Aegyptus—an 
administrative change which •ccurred between January 370 and 11 February 371 [CTh 
13.5.14, cf. 12.1.63). 7 The prefect thus added the functions of vicarius of the new dio¬ 
cese of Aegyptus to his existing duties as governor of the province of Egypt, and the 
more grandiose tide of praefectus Augustalis marked his eulianced status. It follows that 
the statement that Rufus is ‘now a speculator in the office of the Augustalis ’ was written 
no earlier than 370, whether by Athauasius himself or by an Alexandrian editor who 
published the Defense shortly after his death. 

T. Orlandi has given an account of the genesis of the Defense which somewhat re¬ 
sembles that of Seiler, to whom he oddly does n»r refer. Orlandi argues that Athanasius 
prepared some of the material in the second part as aarly as 335 and that this was incor¬ 
porated in the Alexandrian letter of 338 (3-19), but thatthe composi tion of the Defense 
as ir survives began in 346, when Athanasius put together the documents rWating to 
Ischyras and Arsemus (63-81). Thereafter, chare was a ‘strong development’ after 351, 
with the introduction (1-2) being wriiten c. 352/3, but the ‘definitive redaction’ or ‘de¬ 
finitive form’ belongs to 357/8, though the work also received some retouching after 
367/ #rlandi’s analysis, though acutely argued, is largely unconvincing. The ‘enemies’ 
of the opening sentence (1.1) cannot beUrsacius and Valens,as Orlandi assumed: on the 
contrary as O. lardenhewer crisply noted long ago, the overall argument of the first 
part makes sense only during the period between thrir volte face in 347 and the death of 
Constans in early 350/ 

The nature of the case probably precludes strict pro#f. Nevertheless, the following 
hypothesis, which seeks to include what is valuable in earlier discussions, will explain 
both why Athanasius wrote the sepaiate parts and why the Defense agaittst the Arians 
has its present peculiar form. The work (it may be presumed} evolved in four stages: 

(1) Athanasius prepared a brief account of his episcopal career to date for the Council of 
Alexandria in 338, with documents appended. 

(2) In 341 he combined the narrat ive sketch and the appended documents into a docu¬ 
mented resume of h'iscaiter almost identical to the present second part (59.1-88.2) 
and laid it before the Council of R*me. w 

(3) Athanasius composed the first part (1-58) and a peroration (probably 88.3 and 
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90.1, 3) to defend himself at the Council of Antioch which met and deposed him in 
349, shortly before the death of Constans (Sozomenus, HE 4.8.4), ,; and he included 
the already existing second part (59.1-88.2) to shew that the charges brought 
against him had always been false (cf. 58.6). 

(4) Athanasius subsequently retouched the work, especially at the end, on several differ¬ 
ent occasions, perhaps separated by many years, addi ng allusions to events after 353 
(89, 90.2), and perhaps still tinkering with the text after 370 (83.4). He nevei; how¬ 
ever, revised the work systematically, gave it the polish appropriate to a finished liter¬ 
ary product,’ 2 or in any sense published it in his lifetime. 

This hypothesis greatly enhances the value of the Defense against the Arians as his¬ 
torical evidence for the career of Athanasius: once its three main strata have been identi¬ 
fied, the single work illuminates the proceedings of no fewer than three councils of bish¬ 
ops—at Alexandria in 338, at Rome in 341, and at Antioch in 349. ,J 

A general observation will be apposite. Most of those works of Athanasius which riiate 
u> his career (exceprthc Encyclical Letter) were not in any real sense 'published' by hum 
hence he was free to retouch them whenever the fancy took him, and the posthumous 
editor or editors who put together the collected edition which has survived in mediaeval 
manuscripts also had the opportunity to alter the text where they deemed it appropriate. 
Moreover^ even some works which were written for wider circulation rather than for 
ephemeral use at a council of bishops (such as the Defense of His Flight and the 
Councils *f Armtinum and Seleitcia) show signs of later additions or rerouching.’ 4 
Schwarte declared fcrthrightly that this was the case with most of Athanasius’ works 
from the late 350s.‘ 5 It has been unfortunate for the understanding of Athanasius that 
Opitz took it upon himself to espouse the diametrically opposed analys is whenever and 
wherever possible—and that he penned an unduly harsh, dismissive, and influential 
footnote attacki ng Seiler’s fundamentally accurate assessment of the Def ense against the 
Anans. 16 
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THE DEFENSE BEFORE CONSTANTIUS 


The Defense before Constantins presen* literary problems veiy similar to rhose of the 
Defense against the Arians. Since Athanasius describes events of 356 and 357 (25-35), it 
seems natural to regard the work a s a unitaty composition written in the summer of 357 
to refine the charges in the imperial order for his arrest. 1 Yet the contents and tone of 
much of the work are difficult to reconcile with this assumption, and Archibald 
Robeifcon argued long ago that ‘the main, or apologeti c, part* (which he identified as 
chapters 1-26) was written before the final chapters (27-35): for the former he pro¬ 
posed the date of356, so that it would be contemporaneous with Athanasius’ Letter to 
the Bishops of EgyfX and Libya. 1 That hypothesis daes not g* far enough. More re- 
cendy, J.-M. Szymusiak analysed the Defmse as follows:* 

I. Original Defense (written between ttiid-353 and n id-355) 

1 Preface 

2-21 RefuMtion of four charges a^sinst Athanasius: 

2-5 that he fostered enmity between Constantins and Conswns before 
350 

6-13 that he corresponded with the usurper Mignemiusm 35t 
14—18 chat he used the Great Church begun by Gregory before it had been 
dedicated 4 

19-21 that he disobeyed an imper ial summons tocome to coir t in 353 

II. Continuation (added in 357) 

22-15* Diagenes* attempt*} dislodge Athanasius between August and December 355 
25 b -26 Syrianus’ attempt to arrest him in February 356 

27-31 Persecution in the name of Constantius, especially his attempts to capture 
Athanasius 

32-35 Justification of Athanasius’ flight 

This analysis has the virtue of giving the original Defense before Constantins a real pur¬ 
pose-. Athanasius writes as if he were deli vering a real speed) (3.1/2* 5.1,8.1,11.3,18.6) 
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and as if Constantius would listen and react to the work (16.2: 'you smile and show that 
tl\is is so by your smile*), and he could have sent the original version to the emperor in 
354. Szymusiak grounded his analysis in the claim thatthe whole of the first part is com¬ 
posed carefully with ‘un veritable souffle oraroire,’ while the flattering protestations of 
loyalty and deference in the second part are suffused with biting irony. 5 

Szymus lak was undoubtedly correct co dist inguish between the beginning and the 
end of the Defense as different in nature and purpose. But he did not draw the dividing- 
line between the two parts of the work in exactly the right place. It should be drawn 
between chapters 18 and 19. Chapter 18 concludes with an invitawon to Constantius to 
visit Alexandria and a prayer for his well-being—both of which arecommon featuresof 
a formal peroration. 6 On grounds of both style and content, chapters 19-21 belong with 
the continuation, not with the original speech. However, chapter 7 refers to the suicide 
of Magnentius in August 353, 7 and chapter 13 contains a clear allusion to the exile in 
357 of Egyptian bishops whosupponed Athanasius (cf. 28; Hist. Ar. 72.2-5). Hence the 
hypothes is which best explains the present form of the Defense is the folowing modifi- 
carion of Szymusiak’s schema: 

(1) Athanasius composed a speech comprising chapters 1-12 and 14-18 for presenta¬ 
tion to Constantius before 23 May 353, when Montanus arrived from court to sum¬ 
mon him ro Italy (H/sr. ac~ 1.8; Index 25). 

(2) In 357 he revised the existing draft super fidally and added a continuation comprising 
chapters 13 and 19-35, which began in the same general vein and gradually became 
more hostile toward Constantins. (A document of 353 is missing from the end of 
chapter 19—possibly because Athanasius wrote the continuation outside Alexan¬ 
dria.) As with the Defense against the Asians, however; Athanasius probably never 
revised this composite work thoroughly for publication. 

From this analysis of its genesis, it follows that the original Defense befote 
Constantins is probably identi cal with the communication from Athanasius to the em¬ 
peror which his envoys wbo set out from Alexandria on 19 May 353 must have taken 
with them {Hist ac. 1.7; Index 25, cf- Sozomenus, HE 4.9.6). The original Defense, 
therefore, was presumably composed in the spring of 353. As for the continuation, 
Athanasius appears to be writing before he learned of the capitulation of Liberius in the 
summer of 357.* 

A prosopographical detail confirms that Athanasius wrote the first part of the De¬ 
fense before Constantius at an earlier date than the subsequent chapters. Chapter 10 
describes Athanasius’ public protestations of loyalty when envoys from Magnentius 
passed through Egypt in 350, Among the witnesses of his actions whom Athanasi us in¬ 
vokes are the comes Aoerius and Paliadius, who subsequently became magister palatii , 
i.e., magister officierum (10.3). The same pair of names recurs in chapter 22 as the men 
who brought to Alexandria a letter of Constanrius written upon receipt of the news that 
Constans had been killed in late January or February 350. In this later passage Paliadi us 
is described in exactly the same words as before, but his companion, is ‘Asterius, who 
became dux of Armenia’—an appoi.vment which he presumably received affor 
Athanasius wrote the earlier passage.’ 
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THE DATE O F 

ON THE COUNCIL OF NICAEA 


The work which is conventionally known as the E pistula de decretis Nicaenae synod i #r, 
more briefly, as De Decretis has a far from compendious title in the Greek manuscripts 
of Athanasius: ‘that the Council at Nicaea, having seen the villainy of the Eusebians, 
properly and piously propounded its decisions against the Arian heresy.’ It is Mteasy f 
date precisely. In his introduction to the standard English translation of the wnrk, 
Archibald Robertson contented himself with a date between 351 and *he end of 355. 3 
On the other hand, H.-G. Opitz, followed by the authors of recent patrological hand¬ 
books and surveys, deduced a date of 350/1 from the fact that Athanasi us attacks the 
Arians for dieir readiness to use violence in the near future (2.2). 2 The argument derives 
from Schwartz’S observation that ‘the new persecution which started shortly after the 
Rattle of Mursa (28 September 351) was already threatening.’* Recently H. C. 
Brcnnecke has proposed a date after 356, perhaps as late as c. 360,nil a combination of 
liistorical and theological grounds: since Athanasius uses the term hotnoousios and de¬ 
fends the Nicene creed, which (so Brennecke holds) was ‘never explicidy attacked’ be¬ 
fore 357, he can hardly be writing at an earlier date. 4 The inference depends upon a gen¬ 
eral interpretation of the theological developments of the 350s which is both 
implausible in itself and explicitly rejected elsewhere in this volume. 5 On the contrary, 
the text of the Council of Nicaea fails to reflect the theological debates of the late 
350s in any precisely identifiable way. 5 Moreover, even though Opitz was over-opn'mis- 
ric in deducing die date of 350/1, Schwartz was certainly correct in holding thatthe fact 
that Athanasius writes as if violence were threatening but had noryet been employed ex¬ 
cludes a date after he was dispossessed of his see in February 356. 

The date of 352/3 postulated in this book is deduced from the following consider¬ 
ations. Athanasius addressed On the Council of Nicaea to s«ma#ne whom he ne ither 
names nor expressly describes, but who must surely be another bishop. 7 Athanasius dis¬ 
closes that he had provi ded a ‘broader refutation* of the Arlans in an earlier letter tothe 
same addressee (5.7), and that he is writing now because the latter reparted to him the 
question he had posed *xo those advocating (npeopcuovas) the views of Arius, among 
whom were both some of the axociatesof Eusebius and very many of the brothers who 



The Date of On the Council of Nicaea 

share the op inions of the church’ (1.1). Can the occasion to which Athanasius refers be 
identified? 

The bishop to whom Athanasius was writing had asked him what happened at the 
Counal of Nicaea (2.3). Athanasius had of course attended the council, but he spurned 
the opportunity to give a detailed account of the even* of 325, on which he spends little 
spaae. Instead he defends the word bomoousios and the phrase ‘of the essence of the 
Father’ against the charge of being unscriptural, and ridicules his theological adversaries 
far inconsistency. In 325, he observes, the Eusebians had accepted and subscribed to the 
terms which they now reject (3.2), and they object to the proper use of unscriptural 
terms although they themselves use unscriptural terms to advocate impiety (18.4). h is 
not necessary to see here any allusion to the Sirmian manifesto of 357, which first ex¬ 
pressly prohibited the use of unscriptural terms m creda! statements.* Nor is it necessaiy 
to see an allusion to Aetius in Athanasius' attribution to his opponents of the assertion 
that the Logos is ‘a stranger to and in essence unlike the Father’ (6.1), since the Oivtions 
against the Arians had used the self-same phrase long before 350 to characterise the 
Christology of Arius himself, of Eusebius of Nicomedi'a, and of Asterius (for example, 
‘the Logos is alien to and in everything unlike the essence and individuality of the Father' 
[1.5])’—and On the Council of Nicaea clearly draws on the earlier work.^Hence it has 
been argued that Athanasius’ main theological fciryt was the so-called long creed af 
344, and that Aetius later chose to emphasise the term ‘unlike’ in his teaching precisely 
because On the Counal ofNimea had already attacked it.” It is also theoretically pos¬ 
sible that Athanasius may have heard reports of Aerhis’ teaching befote Aeiius in any 
sense published them. 

Athanasius appears to have written On the Council of Nicaea in AI*can<lria, since he 
quotes at length (and obviously not from memory) from the Hypotyposas of 
Theognostus, from Dionysius of Alexandria against Sabellius (25), from Bionysius of 
Rome against the SabelGans (26), and from Origen's De Vrmaphs (27.2/3). It is a rea¬ 
sonable hypothesis that he addressed the work to a prominent western bishop, but one 
with whom he had yet had no personal dealings. Hence the addressee may be identified 
without discomfort as Liberius, who is known to have written to Athanasius shortly 
after his consecration as bishop of Rome in May 352 (CSEL 65.155). •ne detail fits a 
bishop of Rome particularly well. Athanasius instructs the addressee in respectful terms 
on how to use the letter: 

You, however, dearly beloved, read it by yoursdf when you receive i, and if you 
happen co decide that it is good, read it also to the brothers present on that occa¬ 
sion, so that they too, learning these things, may realise the council's devoti on to 
the truth and i* precise intentions, and may condemn the audacity of the Arians 
who fight Christ and their vain excuses, which they have learned among them¬ 
selves to invent for the sake of their own impious herasy. (32.5) 

IfLiberius’name has disappeared from the title of %nti>e Council of Nicaea, it could be 
because in 357 he finally subscribed to the synodical letter of the Council of Sirmium of 
351precisely the document which the Council of Nicaea asked him to rejact. 
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Appendix 5 
NARRATIVE AND 
CHRONOLOGY IN SOCRATES 


Socrates begins die second book of his Ecclesiastical History by stating that he has re¬ 
written the first two books avoiding the chtonological errors of Rufinus which he had 
earlier repeated (such as putting the Council of Tyre after the death of Constantine [cf. 
Rufinus, HE 10.17] and omitting Athanasius* exile in Gaul in 335-337). Socrates ex¬ 
plains that he be«me aware of Rufinas’ errors whw he came across treatises by 
Athanasius and contemporary letters; hence the rewritten first two books, with their 
copious quotations instead of the bare narrati ve of the firsr #dition (HE 2.1.1-5). The 
following brief analysis of the second book of the Ecclesiastical History notes the corr^cr 
dates where they are known in order to show how unsatisfactory Socrates’ account re¬ 
mains as a sequential narrative, despite the vast amount of excelent information it con¬ 
tains on particuiar individuals and episodes. 1 

2 After the death of Constantine, which Socrates correctly dates to 22 May 

337 (1.40.3), ihe Eusebians cause disorder in the church by attempting ro 
reintroduce Arianism. 

3.1-4 Letter of Constanrinus to the Christians of Alexandria (17 June 337, 

quoted from Athanasius, Apol. c. Ar. 87.1-4). 

3.5-7 Athanasius returns to Alexandria (23 November 337), and plots are 

made against him. Socrates alludes to Athanasius’ condemnation by a 
Council of Antioch and to his expulsion from his see (spring 339). 

4 Acadus becomes bishop of Caesarea in place of Eusebius (wh* died in 
late May 339). 

5 C#nsranrir:us dies (Sacraics gives the «*rrect consular date of 340). 

6 Alexander of Constantinople dies and Paul is elected as his successor (late 
summer 337). 

7 Paul is deposed, and Eusebius ofNicomedia replaces h'ira (early autumn 
337). 
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Narrative and Chronology in Socrates 

8 The ‘Dedication Council’ meets ar Ann och in the consular year 341, 
wh/ch by inclusive counti ng Socrates reckons as the fifth year after the 
death of Constantne (5). Socrates has apparently conflated the council of 
January 341 (1-5) with the council of 338/9 which deposed Athanasi us 
(6-7). 

9 The career of Eusebius of Emesa summarised from the life by George of 
Laodicea, including his refusal to be named as Athanasius’ successor in 
Alexandria (6-7). 

10.1-20 The Council of Antioch appoints Gregory bishop of Alexandria (1) and 
issues credal documents (4-8 from Athanasius, Syn. 22.3-7; 10-18 from 
Syn. 23.2-10), which Gregory subscribes before going to Alexandria 
(19). Socrates continues to conflate the councils of 338/9 and 341 (cf. 
Arhanas us, Syn. 22.2). 

10.21-22 Roman territory is invaded by the Franci (21) and great eartliquakes 

occur in the East, with Antioch shaken for a whole year (22). The Frank¬ 
ish invasion and the earthquake are dated to the fourrh year of 
Constann'us (340/1) by Jerome, Chronicle 235** Helm, and totheconsu- 
lar year 341 in Chr. min. 1.236. 

11 Gregory enters Alexandria, and Athanasi us flees to Rome. The narrative 

part tally conflates the entry of Gregory in March 339 with the attempted 
arrest of Athanasius in Febmary 356: although the burning of the Church 
of Dionysius occurred in 339 (6), the dux Syr'ianus and his five thousand 
soldiers belong to 356 (1, cf. Athanasius* Fug. 24.3; Hist. Ar. 81.6). 
Moreover, the chapter ends with an apparent reference to the Roman 
council of summer 341 (7). 

12-13 After Eusebius of Nicomedia dies, Paul returns to Constantinople* the 
Ariians elect Macedonius, Hcrmogenes is killed when he tries to expel 
Paul, and finally Constantins comes from Antioch to do so. All these 
events belong to the winter of 341/2: Socrates gives the consular date of 
342 for both the murder of Hermtgenes and Constans' defeat of the 
Franci (13.4, cf. Chr: min. 1.236). 

14 The Arians replace Gregory with George of Cappadoti'a. This chapter 
reveals a hopeless muddle: Gregory died in Alexandria on 26 June 345, 
well before George was first named bishop of the city in 349 (Sozomenus, 
HE 4.8.4). 

15 Athanasius, Paul of Constantinople, Asclepas of Gaza, Marcellus of 
Ancyra, and Lucius of Adrianople, all in Rome, approach Julius; armed 
with letters from Julius, they reoccupy their sees (3), despite opposition 
from the supporters of George when Athanasius enroeii Alexandria (6). 
This return is sheer fantasy, bur may ultimately be based on a confused 
recollection of the attempts of Lucius and Paul co resume their sees after 
the Council of Serdica. 

16 The praetorian prefect Philippus expels Paul from Constantinople and 
restores Macedonius as bishop (late 344). 
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17.1- 11 Athanasius goes to Rome, and Julius writes to the bishops who had met 

at Antioch. Thechargeofembe*lemem (2) was made against Athanasius 
in 337/8. Socrates refersto the letterof the Egyptian bishops in early 338 
(6, cf. Athanasius, A pot. c. Ar. 3-19), to the letter of a council of Antioch 
which appears t# be the ‘Dedicau on CounriP (5,10, cf. 15.4-5), and to 
Julius’ long letter of 341 (7-9, cf. Apol. c. Ar. 21-35). 

17.12 ‘Shortly afterward' Paul of Constantinople goes from Thessaloin'ca to 

Italy {mt\y winter 344/5). 

18.1- 6 Tlie bishops Narcissus, Theodorus, Maris, and Marcus present a creed to 

Constans (3-6, fr#m Athanasius, Syn. 25.2-5). The context in Athanasius 
indicates that th is embassy occurred in 342. 

18.7 The heresy of Phatinns. 

19 The long creed,’ quoted from Athanasius, Syn. 26 (344). 

20 Tlie Council of Serdica (343), which Socrates misdates to the consular 
year 347 (4). Socrates states thatthere was a delay of eighteen months 
between the summoning and the meeting of the council (6): that might 
derive from Julius’ letter of 341 ( ApoL c. Ar. 29.2), which in fact refers to 
Athanasius waiting in Rome in 339/40. 

21 Digression in defense of Eusebius of Caesarea against the charge of being 
an Aiian. 

22 Constans threatens to restore Athanasius and Paul by force. The letter 
from which Socrates quotes (5) belongs to early 345. 

23 Constantius allows the restoration cf Athanasius and the other exiled 
bishops. Socrates quotes seven letters from Athanasius [Apol. c. Ar. 5 1- 
56). Athanasi us entered Alexandria on 21 October 346 ( Hist ac. 1.2j 
Index 18). 

24 Athanasius returns to Alexandria via Jerusalem, and Ursadus and Vaiens 
enter in» communion with him. 

25 Rapi d survey of political history from May 337 to June 350. 

26 After the death of Coustans in the consular year 350 (1), artacks on 
Athanasi us resume; Paul is deposed and killed; Marcellus is expelled; 
Lucius dies in prison; and Athanasius flees to avoid being killed on 
Constantius’ orders. Socrates again conflates events of different datxe; the 
death of Lucius of Adrianople (6) belongs to the period immediarely after 
the Council of Serdica, but the complaints about Athanasius’ flight are 
those which he answered in 357 (9, cf. Fug. 1). The expulsion of 
Marcellus (6) is unhistorical, since he was not allowed to return to 
Ancyra in the 340s at all. 

27 Macedonius becomes bishop of Constantinople in pla#e of Paul (prob¬ 
ably in 349). 

28.1- 15 The conduct of Geoige in Alexandria, from Athanasius, Fug. 6. 1-7.5 

(describing events of 356). 

28.16-20 Venanio abdicates (25 December 350). 
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28.21 Constanrius proclaims Callus Caesar f 15 March 351) and sends him to 
Syria. 

28.22 As Gallus reaches Antioch, a cross appears in the sky (7 May 351). 28.23 
Constanrius sends his generals against Magnendus (summer 351). 

29-30 A council at Sirmium deposes Phodnus in the consular year 351. Socrares 
quotes from Athanasius both the creed of the Council of Sirmium (30.5- 
30, from Syv r 27.2-3) and rhe ‘blasphemy’ of 357 (30.31-41, from Syn, 
28.2-12) without realising thar the latter does not belong in 351. He also 
puts after the council the preliminary interrogan'on of Phorinus by Basil 
of Ancyra, which occurred before it (30.43-45, cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 
71.1.4-6). 

31.1- 4 Ossius of Corduba is forced to subscribe to the decisions of the Council of 

Sirmium (he submitted only in 357). 

31.5 Constanrius remams in Sitmium awaiti ng the outcome of the campaign 
a^ainsT Magnenr us. 

32.1- 10 defeat and death of Magnentius, which Socrates dates c. 15 August 353 

(8). The Battle of Mursa, which Socrates transfers from Pannonia to Gaul 
(2), occurred on 28 September 351. 

32.11 Usurpation of Silvanus (355). 

33 Gallus suppresses a Jewish tehellion (352). 

34.1- 5 Misdeeds and execurion of Gallus in rhe consular year 354. 

34.5 Julian is proclaimed Caesar (6 November 355). 

34.6 Consranrius visits Rome (357). 

34.7-8 Julius dies, and Liberius becomes bishop of Rome (352). 

35 The career of Aetius. 

36 The Council of Milan (355). 

37 The Council of Ariminum in 359 (cf. 39.5—7). Socrates prefaces his ac¬ 
count of the council with a digression on how Eudoxi'os of Germanicia 
became bishop of Antioch (6-11). Although Socrates, by dati ng the death 
of Leomi'us ‘about this time,* implicitly puts Eudoxius’ election too in 
359, his statement that Eudoxius was in Rome with Constanrius when he 
received news of Leontius’ death indicates that the correct date is 357. In 
lus account of the council, Socrates quotes fiom Athanasius the ‘dated 
creed’ of 22 May 359 (18-24, from Syn. 8.3-7); a long passage of 
Athanasius himself (31-49, from Syn. 3.1—4.4); the letter of the Council 
of Anramtim to Constanrius (54-74, from Syn. 10.1-12); and the 
emperor^ reply to the council (78-87, from Syn. 55.2-7), He then nar¬ 
rates the exile of liberius (355-357) as if it were a consequence of 
Liberius* refusal to accepr the creed presented at Ariminum (9#-94), and 
he concludes rhe long chapter with ihe creed of Nike (95-97:10 •ctober 
359). 

38.1 Introductory: earlier events in the East. 
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38.2 

38.3-42 

39-40 

41-42 

43.1-7 3 


43.7M6 

44 


45.1-8 

45.9-17 

46 

47 


Acarius and Patrophilus install Cyril as bishop of Jerusalem (probably 
348 or 349). 2 

Activities of Macedonius in Constantinople, especially his persecution of 
Novatfanists, with details supplied by Auxanon (10). 

The Council of Seleucia. Socraies records chatic convened on 27 Septem¬ 
ber 359 (39.7, cf. 5) and quotes a document presented by Acacius (40.8- 
17, cf. Epiphanius, Pan. 73.25). 

The Council of Constantinople (January 360: 41.8-16 quote Athanasius, 
Syn. 30.2-10). 

Eustatluus of Sebasteia. Socrates summarises the canons of the Council of 
Gangra (3-6), which lie expressly dates after the Council of 
Constantinople: Sozomenus, HE 4.24.5, pots Gangra before 
Constantinople, correctly so ir seems. 3 

Eudoxius becomes bishop of Constantinople. Socrates records the 
consecration of the great church of Hagia Sophia on 15 February 360 
( 11 ). 

Meletiut becomes bishopof Antioch, but issoon replaced by Euzoius (5). 
Socrates refers to Constaritius’ journey to Antioch for the Persian war 
early in 360 (7). 

The deposed Macedonius founds a sect. 

Council of Antioch meets in the consular ymr 361 (10). 

The two Apollinarii of Laodicea in Syria. 

Constamius dies on 3 November 361. 
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SOCRATES, SOZOMENUS, AND SABINUS 


Socrates begins his Ecclesiastical History with the accession of Constantine in 306 {HE 
1.2.1, 40.3), and he concludes it with the seventeenth consulate of Thaodc^ius in 439 
{HE 7.48.8): it seems highly probable that he completed the work in the latter year.' 

Socrates was born in Constantinople shortly before 380 {HE 5.24.9,cf. 5.16.9), and 
he drew much oral information from the aged Novatianist priest Auxanon, who in his 
youth had attended the Council ofNicaea in 325 (HE 1.13.2,cf. 10.5)7 Hence nodoubt 
his full and excellent accounts of episodes in the career of Paul of Constantinople.* The 
classic treatment of F. Geppert identified Socrates’ main written sourcas as (1) Rufinus’ 
Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius' Life o f Constantine, and Athanasius (all extant)-, (2) a 
brief chronicle compiled in Constantinople and lists of bishops, which together provided 
thechronological framework; and (3) two collections of documents which have not sur- 
vived—the Sytfdicus of Athanasius and the Synagoge of Sabinus. Geppert also argued 
that Socrates usad no fewer than fourteen subsidiary soorces, of which four come into 
the reckoni ng for his account cf the reign of Constantiits—the lives of Eusebius of 
Caesarea by Acacius (HE 2.4) and of Eusebius of Emesa by George of Laodicea (HE 
1.24.3; 2.9.1), Eutropius’ Breuiarium, and a losrseriics of brief imperial biographies also 
used in the Origo Const a Mint Imperaioris and much later by Zanaras. 4 

Geppen^ analysis retains its general validity even after nearly a century, but some of 
his identifications of specific sources are mistaken. In particular, the history which 
Socrates ascribes to Rufinus (HE 2.1.1) was probably the lost Greek Ecclesiastical H& 
tory of Gelasius cf Caesatea, supplemented by a Greek translanon of what Rufinus 
added to his Greek exemplar in his Lati n adaptation and continuation of Gelasius down 
to 3957 The Synodicus of Athanasius probably never existed: it is mentioned only in a 
sentence of Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History which appears to be an interpolation (HE 
1.13.12), and everything which Soaates (and Sozontenus) were supposed to have taken 
from it may be derived instead from Sabinus’ Synagoge, which, though lost, is well at¬ 
tested. 4 Moreover there is no need to posit yet another ‘Sammlung von 
Kaiserbiographien ... deren Original fur uns vollig verloren ist’ in order to explain the 
simi bribes of the Origo, Socrates, and Zonaras: they are sporadic and mainly factual, 
and they do not show a consistent parallelism cf phraseology. 7 
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Sozomenus composed h* ^Ecclesiastical History some years after Socrates. Sozomenus’ 
preface refers to a recent journey of the emperor Theodosius across Bitbynia to Heradea 
Pontica in the heat of summer [HE pr. 13J: tfas visit has usually been dated to 443, and 
the inference has usually been drawn that Sozomenus was writing in or shortly after tbat 
year/ Both premise and ctnclusTon are vulnerable. C. Roueche bas shown tbat 
Theodosius’ visit to Heraclea Pcnrica need not belong to 443, 9 and Alan Cameron has 
noted that Sozomenus’ praise of Puicheria, particularly his statement that 'weshall find 
that she especially is responsible for the fact that new heresies are not victorious in our 
own day* (HE 9.1.9), implies that the last book at least was written in 450 after 
Puicheria^ return to power and favor in the last months of Theodosius' life/ 0 

Sozomenus was a native of Bethelea near Gaza (HE 5.15.14), who settled in 
Constantinople apparently after 425 (cf. HE 8.27.7). A lawyer like Soctares (HE 
2.3.10), he dedded to outdo his predecessor by composing a more literary Ecclesiastical 
History coveting the period from the third consulate of the Caesars Crispus and 
Constantinus in 324 to the seventeenth consulate of Theodosius in 439 (HE pr. 19), 
Socrates liad deliberately renounced rhetorical ornament in orderte write in a plain and 
unadorned style, which he held i* be appropriate for a Christian historian (HE 1.1.3; 
3.1.4; 6 pc). Soeomenus employed Socrates as his main source and rewrote him in a 
more elevated style, more in keep ing with the traditions of serious pagan historiogra¬ 
phy. 11 But, in addition to these systematic stylistic changes, Sozomenus often supple¬ 
mented Socrates: he drew, it eawnpfe, on his legal experience for an account of the leg¬ 
islation of Constant ine which ranges beyond the laws included in the Theodosian Code 
(HE 1.8.13, 9.3). 12 Sozomenus sometimes also mined more fully the self-same authors 
whom Socrates followed or quoted (Gelasius/Rufinus, Eusebi us’ life of Constantine , 
and Athanasius). But some of the most valuable sections of Sozomenus* Ecclesiastical 
History are enn'rdy independent of Socrates and Socrates’ sources: for example, 
Sozomenus drew on Persiian acta marly rum for an account of the persecution of Shapur 
(HE 2.9-14); he provides two long excursuses oit monks and holy men (HE 3.14-16; 
6.28-34, with many similarities to Palladius’ Lausiac History and the Historia 
Monachomm m Aegypto ); and he used the lost history of #lympiodorus for the politi¬ 
cal narrative of events down to 425 which forms the structure of his unfinished ninth 
book. 1 * Several passages also show knowledge of the violently anti-Christian history of 
Eunapius of Sardis. 14 

For the reign of Constant;us, an important source for both Socrates and Sozomenus 
was the Synagoge of Sabinus of Heraclea. Unfortunately, Sozomenus never names 
Sabin us—or any of his principal sources. 15 Socrates, however names Sabinus in some 
ten passages (HE 1.824-26; 1.9.28; 2.15.8-11; 2.17.10-11; 2.20.5; 2.39.8; 3.10.11; 
3.25.18; 4.12.41; 4.22.1), which make it clear that Sabinus not only quoted (or omitted) 
conciliar documents, but also provided commeniary. It is sometimes difficult, therefoie, 
to tell whether Sozomenus* report •£ a document depends on the document itself as 
quoted by Sabinus or on Sabinus' digest of something which he did net quote. 14 P. 
Ban'ffol demonstrated S* 2 omenus* constant recourse to Sabinus: 17 the subsequent 
monograph by G. Schoo on the sourcesof Sozomenus unfbrmnately did not attempt to 
distinguish consistently between the passages where Sozomenus quotes or reports the 
contents of a document which he found in Sabinus and those where he merely repro¬ 
duces Sabinus’ narrati ve or his commentary on a document which he did not quote. 1 * 
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Socrates, Sozomenus, and Sabinus 

Fur the mosr part, the narrative framework of Books Three and Four of Sozomenus’ 
Ecclesiastical Histoty faith fully follows Socrates and reproduces mostofhis grosser fac¬ 
tual and chronological errors. Yet Sozomenus’ account of the reign of Constarttius has 
great intrinsic value because he has often supplemented Socrates. The following are 
some of the most important passages relating to •cclesiasti'cal politics of the period 337- 
361 wheie Sozomenus demonstrates his independence of Socrates, usually by showing 
knowledge of document not quoted by him or by supplying authentic details not found 
in his main stunce:” 

Boo k Three 


5.1-6.7 


8.3 


11.4-12.7 


20.4,7-9 

22 

23-24 


The ‘Dedication Council.’ 20 Sozomenus follows Socrates closely [HE 
2.8.1—5), but adds three details: a claim that the creed was Lucian’s; the 
names of eight bishops prominent at the council; and a note that 
Eusebius of Emesa voted with ihe rest. Sozomenus has presumably used 
Sabinus, who included the council's letter to Julius (Socrates, HE 
2.17.10). 

Brief summary of a letter sent by Julius of Rome to the eastern bishops: 
apparently not the letter of 341 quoted by Athanasius [Apol. c. Ar. 21- 
35), but an earlier one to which Athanasius refets, probably written in 
339 ( Apol. c. Ar. 20.1). 

Summaiy of the letter of the ‘Dedication Council’ to Julius: of Rome. 
Sozomenus clearly believed that this letter was written by a later council. 

Tiie Council of Serdica. Sozamenus shows detailed knowledge of three 
documents not quoted by Socrates: the synodi cal letters of both the east¬ 
ern and the western bishops (CSEL 65. 48-67; 103-126: the latter also 
known from Athanasius, Apo/. c. An 42-47), and the letter of Ossiusand 
Protogenes to Julius (EOMIA 1.644). He had probably already used the 
first af these documents to supply the chaage on which Asclepas of Gaza 
had been deposed (8.1, cf. CSEL 65.55). 

Leonti us as bishop af Antioch (cf. Theodoretus, HE 1.22.1; 2.24.3). 

Letter of the Council of Jertisalem, 346 (quoted from Athanasius, Apol. c. 
Ar. 572-6). 

Letters of Ursacius and Valens. to Julius and Athanasius footed from 
Apol. c. At. 58). 


Book Four 


3 Sozomenus shows knowledge of the Passion of the Holy Notaries 

[BHG* 1028y). Although the Passion names Philippus as the prefact 
who executed Maityriusand Marcianus, Sozomenus leaves htm 
anonymous. 

5 Account of the cross which appeared over Jerusalem on 7 May 351, 

based on Cyril of Jerusalem's; letter to Constanrius [BHG 3 413 = CPG 
3587). 

6.2 Ihe theological views of Photinus. 
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6.12 


8.4 

9.6-9 

10.8-11 

11.4-10 


12.4-7 


13.2-3 

14 

16.14-20 

17.1 

22 


23 

24-25 


28 


Excerpr fr*m the ‘dated creed’: apparently not from Socrates, since the 
text of Sozomenus agrees with the corresponding section of the creed of 
Nike as quoted by Theodoretus (HE 2.21.3-7) against Socxares (HE 
2.37.23-24) and Athanasius (Syn. 8.7). Like Socrates, Sozomenus mis¬ 
dates the creed t* 351 (6.6), but h e presumably took his brief quotati on 
from Sabinus, whereas Socrates reproduces the whole document from 
Athanasius. 

Report of the Council of Antioch which deposed Athanasius shortly 
before 350. Though not explicitly attested elsewhere, this council should 
be accepted as historical. 21 

Athanasius sends envoys to the court of Constannns in 353. Sozomenus’ 
source is the original of the Historia acephala (1.7). 

George in Alexandria (cf. Hist, ac . 2.2-6).“ 

Report of the interview between Constantius and Liberiusaftwhis arrest 
in 355: Sozomenus appears to be summarising the document quoted by 
Theodor ecus (HE 2.16). 

Report of die letier of a council held at Antioch by the newly elected 
Eudoxius toUrsadus, Valens, and Gernumus (winter 357/8). 

letter of George of Laodicea (early 358). 

Letter of Conswmtius to the church of Antioch (late 357). 

Report of correspondence between Constantius and Basil of Aucyra. 
Report of Consiantius’letter to the Councils of Ariminum and Seleuda. 
The Council ofSeleucia. Sozomenusdosely follows Socrates, but he adds 
s*ioe details omitted by him such as the speech of Eieusius (22). 
Sozomenus refers to the byponmemata of the council as if he had con¬ 
sulted them h imself (28). 

Negotiations at court after the Councils of Atiminum and Seleucia. 

Repurt of the decisions of the Council of Constantinople which deposed 
Macedonius, Eleuw us, and others. Sozomenus* report is considerably 
fuller than the parallel report in Socrares {HE 2.42-43.6). 

Mcletius as bishop of Antioch. Sozomenus again gives a much fuller 
account than Socrates (cf. Theodoretus, HE 2.31). 


For most of the document whose source is not extant, consultation of Sabinus is the 
most probable explanation of Soaomenus’ knowledge. 23 However, it is sometimes not at 
all easy, especially in his narrati ve d events preceding *he Councils of Ariminum and 
Seleucia, r© be certain whether Sozomenus is paraphrasing a documoit (either atfiistor 
second-hand) or supplementing his sources by ratiocination and imaginative reconstruc- 
non." 
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DOCUMENTS IN THEODORETUS 


Theodoretus wrote his Ecclesiastical History in the late 440s. 1 He thus wrote after 
Socrates, whose work he appears to have known and occasionally used, 7 but before 
Sozomenus, who was still working on his Ecclesiastical History in 450. J Theodorctus 
has a low reputation as a historian and has been denounced as ‘without question by far 
the least significant In the series of Greek ecclesiastical historians.’ 4 That is a mistaken 
estimare—of Theodor erus as a literary artist no less than of his value asa source of infor¬ 
mation. Theodoretus* interests were primarily dogmatic rather than historical, and he 
transformed the raw materials of his Ecclesiastical History to suit his own purposes 
more thoroughly than either Socrates or Sozomenus.* 

Theodoretus consciously set out to supplement Gelasius and Socrates (HE 1.1.2), 
and some significant documents and other writings which he quotes or paraphrases 
have noc survived independently.* He appears to have taken pains to differ from his pre* 
detessors as far as possible. For example, he completely omhs Sociates* detailed and col¬ 
orful accounts of how Paul of Constantinople was expelled from the imperial capital:’ 
instead, he begins by alleging that popular support made it impossible to summon Paul 
to Serdica, then passes to his deposition, deportation to Cucusus, and death, illustrated 
by a brief quotation from Athanasius (HE 2.5, cf. Fug. 3.6). B 

It is chronologically possible for Theodoretus to have read or consulted the Ecclesias¬ 
tical History of Philostorgius.and it has been argued that he used it.’ However, die frag¬ 
mentary preservation of Philosrorgius makes derivation difficult to prove, especially 
since it seems clear that Theodoretus drew direedy on an impomnt source of 
Philostorgius not used by Socrates—the lost ecclesiastical history written in the later 
360s, whose unknown author has traditionally been styled 'the anonymous Ariari histo¬ 
rian,’ but whose viewpoint was distinctively homoean. 10 

■nteodorems* individuality as a historian of the Christian church in the fourth cen¬ 
tury reveals itself in features such as his obvious and frequenr interest in Anrioch: for 
example, he preserves a long and extremely valuahle quotation from Eustathius on the 
Council of Nicaea (HE 1.8.1-4 * Eustaduus, frag. 32 Spanneut)" and a fuller account 
of the maltreatment of Christians in Antioch under Julian than can be found in ocher 
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narrative sources (HE 3.10-19, cf. 22: an episode ar Beroea not independently re¬ 
corded). Adducing quotations in later Greek writers, L. Parmenoer demonstrated that 
Theodoretus rook much of his information about Antioch and the career of Eunomius 
from Theodote of Mopsuestia’s lost work against Eunomius. 11 


The following passages of Book Two, which covers the reign of Constantius, either pre¬ 
serve information relevant to ecclesiastical politics wluch has no analogue in Rufous 
and Socrates or which diverges from these earlier accounts of the same events: 13 


1.1 

7.1-8.52 


8.54-10.2 


14,13 

16 


17 

19-21 


23 

24-26.3 

26.4-11 

27-28 

29 

30 


The length of Athanasius’ s#joum in Trier {two years and three 
months). 

The Council of Serdica, from ‘andent accounts.’ Theodorecus and the 
version preserved in Cod. Ver. LX (58), fok. 81'—88*, alone preserve the 
credal statement omitted from the versions of the letter of the western 
bishops quoted by Athanasius (Apol. c. Ar. 44-49) and Hilary (CSEL 
65.103-128). 

The embassy of bishops escorted by Flavius Salia, the plot of Sicphanus 
of Antioch, and his consequent disgrace and deposition. Theodoretus’ 
account, which is much fuller than that given by Atfianasius { Hist. Ar. 
20), appearsto reflect local knowledge or traditi ons. 

Brief extract from a lost work of Athanasius consoling vi rgins who had 
suffered violence in Alexandria in 357 (CPG 2162). 

‘dialogue of the emperor Constantius and Iiberius, bishop of Rome* 
(1-27), and his exile (28/9). S#zomenus (HE 4.11.3-10) summarises this 
dialogue, which also survives in Syriac (Vatican Library, Syr. 145, fob. 
65 l -67'). Theodoretus’ account of Liberius* exile may also owe some¬ 
thing to Athanasius {Hut. Ar. 35-40). 

Liberius’ return to Rome. 

Letters of the Council of Ariminumto Const anrius and of Constantius to 
the council, and thecreed of Nike. The diree documents quoted all stand 
in Athanasius tpyn. 10, 55, 30) and Socrates (HE 2J7-54-87,41.8-16), 
who quotes them from Atfianasius. But Theodoretus’ text often diverges 
in linguistic details: it derives, therefore, from an independent Greek 
translation of the lost Latin originals (possibly by way of Sabinus). 

Quotation of Athanasius, Ep. ad Afros 3-4. lt 

1 eontius and Eudoxius as bishops of Antioch (24.2 quotes Athanasius, 
Fug. 26.3). 

Council ofSeleuc'ia. 13 

Council of Constantinople, with quotation of its letter to George of Alex¬ 
andria, presumably taken from Sabinus. 

The career of Eunomius, mainly repeated from Theodoretus’ earlier 
work Haereticarwn Fabulaium Compendium (4.3 [PG 83.417-422J). 

The si»ge of Nisibis by the Persian king Shapur. largely quoied from 
Theodoretus’ Historia Keligiosa (1 IPG 82.13*4/5]). 
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Documents in Theodoretus 


It s symptoman c of the narrative confusion which prevails in Theodoretus’ account of 
the reign of Consinntius, no less than in that of Socrates, 1 ‘‘thathe places Shapur’s third 
siege of Nisibis at the end of the reign of Constantius after the Council of 
Constantinople, thus implying a date of 360 or 361 for an event which occurred a 
decade earlier. 
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PAUL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Tixe career of Paul, who was bishop of Constantinople in the first half of the reign of 
Constantius, has often been discussed.' But the existing reconstructions of his career do 
not do full justice to the primary evidence, in particular to the account of Paul's career 
given by Athanasius in his History of the Arians {Hist. Ar. 7.1-6), and most of them base 
impotent deductions on «he assumption that ihe Council of Serdica met in 342 rather 
than 343. 2 On the other hand, Athanasius’ account of the career of Paul turns out to be 
far frem straightforward when it is confront with the excellent information that 
Socrates supplies. For the ecclesiastical historian knew much about events in 
Constantinople in the middle of the fourth century. His explicit chronology is as usual 
muddled, 3 but he narrates four separate episodes in the career of Paul with a wealth of 
circumstanti al detail which allows each of them to be dated qui te precisely from internal 
criteria. 

PAUL’S ELECTION AND FIRST DEPOSITION 
Alexander had been bishop of Byzantium and then Constantinople for twenty-three 
years. When he died, there were two candidates for the vacant see*. Paul, who was a 
pnest and comparatively young, and Macedonius, an elderly deacon, the candi date of 
the Arian party. The election was disputed, and the adherents of Paul ordai ned him 
bishop without waiting (as was required) for theirchoice to be ratified by the bishops of 
adjacent sees. This occurred while Constantius was absent from the dty: when the em¬ 
peror returned, he summoned a council of bishops which deposed Paul and installed 
Eusebius ofNicomedi’a as bishop of Constantinople, and then went to Antioch. 

Thus Soctates {HE 2.6/7), whc*e account is rewritten and rhetorically embellished 
by Sozomenus {HE 3.3/4). Socrates puts the election of Paul after the deaths of both 
Eusebius of Caesarea in May 339 and die emperor Constanrinus, and for the larttr he 
coricctly states the consular date of 340 {HE 2.4/5). Ihe date of 340 or later thus im¬ 
plied for Paul^ election is impossible, since the details which Socrates supplies show that 
Paul’s first tenure of the see of Constantnople must belong to the summer and autumn 
of337. 4 
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Three separate argument* converge. First, Alexander was still alive in July 336, when 
the Council of Constantinople admitted Arius to communion and was about to compel 
Alexander to admit liim to hischurch when Arius suddenly died (Athanasi'us, De Mortc 
A rii 2.1/2; Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 19). On the other hand, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia was already bishop of Constantinople when Eusebius of Caesarea wrote his 
work Against Marcel/us after the death of Constantine, presumably in late 337 or early 
338 (1.4.20, cf. 2.4.29). Second, the movements of Constantius fit 337 perfectly. 
Constantius was in Antioch in the spring of 337 when Constantine fell mortally ill; he 
traveled to Constantinople (which he reached shortly after 22 May), spent some time in 
the Balkans, and then returned to Antioch for the winter of 337/8/ Third, Athanasius 
was present when Paul was accused prior to his deposition (Hist. Ar. 7.1). Now 
Athanasius was in Trier on 37 June 337 ( Apol . c. Ar. 87.4-7} and entered Alexandria on 
23 November ( Index 10), after an audience with Consramius at Viminacium (Apol. ad 
Const. 5.2). Hence, if Alexander was still alive in 336, then Athanasiuscan have been in 
Constantinople to witness an accusation of Paul only in the late summer or early au¬ 
tumn of 337/ 

Three facts have often been held to prove lhat Paul hacame bishop before 337, or 
even that he was already bishop in 331/2. 7 Firsc,the presence of Athanasius when Paul 
was accused (Hrsf. Ar. 7.1); second, Athanasius’ statement that Paul was exiled by 
Constantine (Hist. Ar 7.3); thiid, Paul’s subscripnonto the deposition of Athanasius ar 
the Council of Tyre in 335/ But Athanasius passed through Constant inople as he re¬ 
turned from exile in 337, and the correct reading in the relevant passage is ‘by 
Constantius,’ not ‘by Constantine.’ As for Paul’s presence at the Council of Tyre, the 
explicit evidence says nothing whatever about his rank or status in 335: he presumably 
attended as the delegate of Alexander while still a priest and subscribed to the conciliar 
document in this capacity/ After all, Alexander was ninety-eight when lie died two years 
later (Socrates, HE 2.6.2). 

Paul, therefore, replaced Alexander in the summer of 337 (say c July). But attempts 
to remove him began immediately after the contested election, and a council deposed 
him from office in the autumn (say c. September). He was exiled to Pontus (H/rt. Ar. 
7.3), whence he returned when the see fell vacant again through the death of his suc¬ 
cessor. 

PAUL’S RETURN IN 341/2 

Eusebius of Nicomedia died late in 341, before he received (or at least before he an¬ 
swered) the letter which Julius had written in die name of the Council cf Rome in the 
summer of that year (Socrates, HE 2.12.1: the letter is that quoted in Athanasius, Apol. 
c. At: 21-35). The Christians of Constantinople thereupon brought Pad intohischurch, 
while riie Ariians elected Macedonius b ishop with the help of the leading Arian bishops. 
Riot::ng ensued. When Constantius in Anti och heard the news, he instructed the general 
Hermogcnes to expel Paul. Pad’s adherents resisted with force, and when Heimogenes 
persisted in attempting to use soldiers to remove Paul from his church, a mob burned the 
house where Hermogenes was staying and lynched him. Constantius himself then came 
post-baste from Syria to Constantinople to expel Paul, fined the city by reducing the 
amount of free bread distributed daily from 80,#00 to 40,000 modii , and returned to 
Antioch, leaving Macedonius as bishop. 

So Socrates, giving a consular date of 342 (HE 2.12/3, amplified by Soz«menus, HE 
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3.7). The mission of Hermogenes (styled merely comes) and his lynching in the streets of 
Constantinople are noted in the Historia acephetla (1.4). Libanius confirms Constantius’ 
hasty visit to Constantinople during the winter [Oral. 59.96/7), while Jerome puts the 
death of Herinogenes in the fifth year of Constantius, which corresponds to 341/2 
(Chronicle 235' Helm), and the so-called Cormtlaria ConstantiTtopolitana have the en¬ 
try ‘tractus Hermogenes' uoder the consular year 342 (C hr. mm 1.236).*° Paul, there¬ 
fore, was expelled from Constantinople in the early months of 342. He betook himself 
(it seems) directly to the western imperial court at Trier (C SEL 65.67.2/3), where 
Consians was soon persuaded to champion his cause---andthac of Athanasius." 

PAUL’S EXPULSION BY PHILIPPUS 

Although the western bishops at Serdica in 343 idranwd from uttering his name, it is 
clear that Paul was amotg the exiled bishops whom they reinstated.' 2 Bur Constantius 
was vety slow » restare the bishops deposed from eastern sees who were in exile in the 
West, and Paul made a premature attempt to return to his see. Socrates again gives a 
derailed account (H£2.16, repeared and rewritten by Soeomenus, HE 3.9), but again he 
sets an aurhentc episode in a false context, for nor only does he place it before the Coun¬ 
cil of Serdi ca rather tlian sites, but he also imagines that Paul had been restored by Julius 
(Socrates, HE 2.15.3). Again, however there is no cause to doubt Socrates’ accuracy 
about events in Constantinople, and he fumfshes details which esrablish the correct 
date. 

While Constantius was in Anti och (Socrates writes), he heard with displeasure that 
Paul had resumed possession of his see. Accordingly, he wrote to Philippus, the 
praetorian prefect, ordering him to expel Paul and restore Macedouius. Ph’Uippus, 
aware of the practical dangers which he might face when he enforced the emperor’s 
command, kept his insiruciious secret and summoned Paul to him in the baths of 
Zeuxippus as if to do him honor. But when Paid presented himself, Philippus produced 
the emperor s order, locked all the entrances to the baths except one, took Paul quickly 
to the imperial palace, bundled him aboard a ship, and sent him to Thessaionica. 

Since ‘the bishop patiently endured the condenmation withour trial’ and was allowed 
to travel freely in Ulyricum, bur was expressly forbidden to set foot in the East (Socrates, 
HE 2.16.5/6), Paul was dearly deportod from the territory ruled by Constantins and 
sentro Thessaionica because that was the nearest large port in the territory ofConstam. 
The dare cannot be earlier than July 344, since HavVus •omitius Leontius was the 
praetorian prefect of Constantius until at least 6 July 344 {CTb 13.4.3, cf. ILS 1234). In 
fact, the episode probably belongs to the autumn of 3*4 —and hence constitutes the ear 
Iiest attestation of Flavius philippus as praetoriian Prefect. 1 J Paul soon left Thessalom ca 
and went to Italy (Socrates, HE 2.17.30). Not long thereafter in the spring of 345, he 
was with Athanasius at the court of Consrans when the emperor wrate to Constantius 
demanding that lie restore the two exiled bishops forthwith (HE 2.22.5). 14 

PAUL’S IMPRISONMENT AN» MATH 

Arhaoasius describes the circumstances of Paul’s death in some detail (Hist. Ar. 7.3-6). 
After his final deposition, Paul was imprisoned at Cucusus in Cappadocia, where he was 
starved, then suffocated. The instigator of Pauft; death, according to Athanasius, was 
the prelect Philippus, whom divine justice punished wtrh ignomini ous dismissal from 
•ffice and death before a year had passed. Since Philippus was still the praetorian prefect 
of Constantius in 351 and went to Magnenrius as an envoy fr*m Constantius shordy 
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before the Battle of Mutsa (Zosimus Z.46-48), his death must have occurred in the late 
summer of 351. Paul, therefore, was putto death in the autumn of 350. Now Socrates 
(HE 2.26.6, whence Sozomenus, HE 4.2.2) dates Paul's exile as well as his death to 35t, 
making it a consequence of the revolt of MaTfefctius in that year (HE 2.26 .1). More- 
•ver, the Histona acephala (1.3) implies, and the Passion mf the Holy Notaries ( BHG 1 
1028y) 15 explicitly states, that the main charge on which Paul was deposed was treason¬ 
able correspondence with Magnenaus. It seems reasonable, therefore, to deduce that 
Paul was deposed in the summer of 350 and killed almost as soon as he reached 
Cucusus. 14 

This reconstruction, h#weve^ has an insecure foundation. There is no reason to 
doubt that Magnentius, who wrote to Athanasius in 350 ( Apol . ad Cwst. 6-12), also 
wrote to Paul, and that Constantius’ officials tfiereupon ordered Paul’s death in exile. 
But would our sources have been capable of distinguishing between Paul’s death in 350 
and a slightly earlier deposition and exile? To do so would require a degree of precision 
which was probably beyond their abilities. What Athanasius says abeut Paul’s eailes 
should be construed to imply that he was deposed and exiled before 350 {Hist. Ar. 7.3). 
Since the passage is not only contorted but in need of emendation, it requires presenta¬ 
tion with an apparatus criticus and the readings argued below to be correct: 

Kol to kev upwTov ds toi/ Hovtov clIwpicrGn irapa 
2 Kwvcrrau7l*v, to ok Befrrepov irop« Kbyvor6vn%v 

dXvacoi cnSqpais eis 2iyy«pa tt)? McacmoTaptas e&jpioOn. 

4 tlra eK€T0cv eis TTf» ‘Einoay p«n>>€XGn, *ai to Tiiaprov 
els KoG#couo#v Tfij K«Tm«8#Kia? irepi rd ^jta toD Ta6p«t/, 

6 evfla kol, & ol ouvoirres amryTCiXov, aTToirviyris irap’aoTWv 

1 itapa REF wrr& IKPO 

2 KcuMTTiU'tfoii Migne, per memm errorem ut videuir 

Kwccrravrivau mss. et ceteri edit ores 

Kwwnavnov conieci KwurTavTiou mss. et editares omnes 

The first clause and its readi ngs should be considered separately from the rest of the 
sentence. The evi dence that Paul’s first tenure of the see #f Constantinople belongs after 
the death of Constantine is strong, and it U impossible m suppose Athanasius mistaken 
about the idenrit)' of the emperor who exiled him: therefore, the transmitted reference to 
Constantine must be emended into a reference to Constant!us.’ 7 The choice between Otto 
( which #pitz prints) and T7«pd is easy: trap* with the geniti ve of the agent represents 
Athanasius’ normal usage,’* while the former is a corruptiou which substitutes the more 
common and stylistically more acceptable preposition. 

The second and third clauses are extremely slippery. Paul was indeed exiled from 
Constantinople four tunes Yet Athanasius cannot refer to either the second or the third 
expulsion, since both in 342, after the lynching of Hermogenes, and again in 344, after 
his deportation by Philippus, Paul went west to the territory of Constans-a fact which 
Athanasius has carefully suppressed, k follows that the last three places which 
Athanasius names must all be places to which Paul was sent after his fourth expulsion 
from Constantinople. But why was he sent to Singara in Mesopotamia, then from there 
to Emesa before his final banishment to Cucusus? It might seem plausible in itself to 
claim that he was taken to Singara ‘as a convict sent to do fbiced labor in fortifications 
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on the Persian front.’* But, if rhar were so, why was Paul transferred from Singara to 
Emesa? The obvious and natural explanati on is that after his condemnation by a council 
of bishops, Paul was sent to rhe emperor who happened to be at Singftra,* 0 and kept 
with the court as it traveled to Emesa, where the emperor then decided that he should be 
exiled to Cucusus. Hence the emendation proposed here from ’by Constantins,’ which 
in tliis context would cousti'ture a lame and pointless repetition, to *to Constantius/ 
Arhanasi us’ use of the genitive and then the accusati ve of the same proper name with the 
same preposition makes an effective and subtle rhetorical contrast,- when he uses irop4 
followed by an accusative designating a person with a verb of motiion, he is normally 
referring to journeys to the imperial court {Apol. c. Ar. 4.5, 21.1, 32.1; Hist. Ar. 81.5; 
5)7t 13.7).* 1 The process oftextual corruption presumably began with a careless change 
of case from i«apa KuyoTomov to u«pa KwvaTovnou: the first occurrence of 
Conswntt’us’ name was then deliberately altered to restore some rhetorical contrast to a 
passage which had losr its point thiough the preceding change of case. 

Athanasius may also let slip an allusion to die council wlvich deposed Paul between 
34 6 and 350 in die two sentences which precede his description of Pauli; exiles {Hist. At: 
7.1/2): 

koL yip o Kanyyopiyja? a6roo MaxsSuviOS 6 vlv emencuoos dvr' auroG 
yei/ojidos Ti«pai 'tuv rmw K«ra tt\v KaTiyyopiov KCKotmKr ( Kcv ourai Kai 
upeoJJurepos r\v 6n' airrev toi/ IToita. Kel opus, *rret8f) Eweptoj 
OeAwv ipnioat ttv cTnawmfjv Trjj noXews' (otmu yap x«l orro Bipurou cis Trji' 
NixopoSciav perfjXOei/), Ijieu'O' f| iTpofiaois koto TlaC'Xou, k« 1 owe t'li&Tjaav tt\s 
^mpouXijs, dAX’ SiafifiAXoures. 

When did Macedonius accuse Paul? All scholars who have so far discussed the passage 
in print assume that Athanasius refers to the occasion when Paul was deposed and re>- 
placed by Eusebius of Nicomed'ia. Bur Athanasius appears rather to say: ‘Macedonius, 
theone whoaccused him and who is now the present bishop in his place, when we were 
present, communicated with him on the occasion of the accusation and was a priest un¬ 
der I’aul.’Thatis re say, Macedonius accepted ordi nati on as a priest from Paul (he was 
only a deacon when Alexander died) and supported him in 337 when Athanasius was m 
Constantinople. If this is what Athanasius is really saying, then he refers to two accusa¬ 
tions, not one, and since die first belongs to 337, when Paul was condemned despire 
Macorionius’ support, the second must be the occasion when Paul was condemned, then 
exiled for the last time, on a chaige brought by Macedonius. 

Can the date of Paul’s final deposition be discovered? The year may in fact be indi- 
reedy attested. The Historia acepbaia contains an inserted passage relating to the e>dle 
of Paul (1.2-6), which makes the followi ng statements: 

(1) in the consular year 349 Theodorus, Narcissus, and George came to Consttnrinopie 
io urge Paul to enter into communi on with them; 

(2) when he repnlsod them, diey plottod against him in association with Eusebius of 
Ni comedia; 

(3) by means of a charge relating to his alleged dealings with Constans and Magnenrius, 
they expelled him ftom Constantinople in order to install an Arian successor; 

(4) the populace continued *0 support Paul and klled the comes Hermogcnes wben he 
tried to eject Paul’s successor; 
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(5) as a resuk liis enemies were able to exile Paul to Armenia 

(6) Theodorus and his allies wished to make Eudoxius, the bishop of Germank'ia, the 
new bishop of Constantinople. 

The passage as a whole is horribly confused and records in apparent chronological •rder 
events whase stated or implied dates are, respectively, (1) 349, (2) 337, (3) 350, (4) 342, 
(5) 349 or 350, and (6) 359/60. Bot each irem whichcan be checked has some verifiable 
basis in fact: hence it is legitimate to infer from (1), albeit tentatively, that Theodorus of 
Heraclea, Narcissus of Neronias, and George, who was still a priest, to*k the lead in 
having Paul tried, condemned, and deposed by a council of bishops hostile to him in 
349. 

Paul was arrested by Philippus. Two passages of Sowates provide the proof. In the 
first, Socrates states that ‘those who took him away strangled him at Cucusus’ [HE 
2.26.6), while the second notes that Theodosius brought his body back to 
Constantinople from Ancyra and adds that ‘Philippus the prefect of the emperars had 
sent [Paul] into ewle because of Macedonius and caused [him] to be strangled at 
Cucusus in Armenia’ (HE 5.9.1). 

CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE CAREER OF PAUL 
If the conclusions argued above are correct, then the career of Paul must be recon¬ 
structed as follows: 

337 elected bishop of Constantinople c. July, deposed c. September, and exiled to 
Pomus; 

342 artempts to regain his see, is expelled from Constantinople c. February, and 
goes to Triet; 

343 registered by the western bishops atthe Council of Serdica; 

344 attempts to regain his see in the autumn and is deported to Thessalonica; 

345 at the court of Constans with Athanasius (spring); 

346 allowed to resume possessi on of his see; 

349 deposed again (spring) and taken to the court of Constantins, then sent to 
Cucusus (late summer or autumn); 

350 killad in prison (autumn). 
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IMPERIAL RESIDENCES 
AN» JOURNEYS, 337-361 


The three sons of Constantine conferred in Pannonia in the la*e summer of 337 (Julia.*:, 
Orat. 1,19a), and it is a reasonable assumption that all three were together when they 
were jointly proclaimed August: on 9 September {Chr. min. 1 235). An earlier work 
plotted the known and probable movements of these ihree emperors from their procla¬ 
mation as Caesars fl March 317,8 November 324, and 25 December 333 respectively) 
as far as the autumn 337.‘ This appendix, which recapitulate, emeods, and expands 
a preliminary study of ‘Imperial Chronology, A.D. 337-350,* 3 uses the same format to 
plot their movements between 9 September 337 and their deaths, which occurred in 
340, 361, and 350 respectively, and it extends the treatment to the Caesar Callus and 
the emperor Julian down to December 361. 3 


CONSTANTINUS 

Principal residence 
329-340 Trier 


Attested movements 

337, c. Sepr. Confers with Constantius 

and Constans in Pannonia 


?338 German campaign 

339,Jan. 8 ?At Trier 


340, laie winter Invades the territory of 

Ctnstans and is killed near 
Aquileia 


Julian, Orat. 1,19a, cf. Libanius 
Orat. 59.75 {suppressing rhe 
existence of Coiistanti nus) 

CIL 3.12483 » 1LS 724 + add 
(3, p. clxxii) (Trowmis: 337/.340) 4 
CTfe 12.1.27 (toCelsinuS, 
proconsul of Africa) 5 

Jerome, Chronicle 235*; Chr. 
min. L236; Epitome 41.21; 
S#crares, HE 2.5; Zonaras 13.5* 
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Imperial Residences and j*umeys 
C#NSTANTIUS 

Principal residences 

337-350 Antioch for the w intei^wiih summers on campaign in Mesopotamia 

{Libanius, Omt. 18.206/7} 7 

351-359 Sinniuro and Milan 

360-361 Antioch 


Attested movements 


337, ?}uly 

At Viminacium 

?Aug7Sept. 

Campaign agja nstthe 
Sarmatoe 

c. Sept. 

Confers with Constanti'nus 
and Constans in Pannonia 

?Sepr. 

Returns to Constantinople 

?Nov. 

Returns to Antioch f«r the 
winter 

338, spring 

At Caesarea m Cappadoci a 

Restores Arsaces to the 
throne of Armenia 

•ct. 11 

At Antioch 

•ct.28 

AtFmcsa 

Dec. 27 

At Antioch 

339, c.Jan. 

At Antioch 

339 or 340 

At Hierapolis 

340, summer 

Invades Persian territory 

340, Aug. 12 

At Edessa 

Sept. 9 

At Antioch 

341,Jan.6 

Attends the ‘Dedication 
Council’ at Antioch 

Feb. 12 

At Antioch 

341/2 

Winters in Antioch 

342, early 

Veits Constantinople to expel 
the bishop Paul and returns 
at once to Antioch 

342, March 31- 
May 11 

In Antioch 


Athanasi us, Apol ad Const. 

5.2* 

CIL 3.12483’ 

Julian, Or at. 1,19a, cf. Libanius, 
Oral. 59.75 10 
Socrates, HE2.7 
Socrates, HE 2.7, cf. Lihanius, 

Or at. 59.75, 77 

Athanasius, Apol. ad Const. 5.2’ 1 

Julian, Or at. 1, 20d-21a, cf. 
Libanius, Or at. 59.76-80 ,J 
CTh 12.1.23 
CTb 12.1.25 
CTh 2.6.4 

Athanasius, Ep. enc. 2.1; 

HtsL Ar. 10.1 

P. Abinn. 1.8-10” 

Itmentn'nm Alexandri, pr. l,cf. 4 M 

CT7; 12.1.39 s (the place of issue is 
transmitted as Bessae) 

CTh 6.4.5/6 15 

Athanasius, Syi*. 25.1; 
Philostorgius p.212.19-22 Bidez 

CTh 5.13.1/2 

Socrates, HE 2.13.5, cf. Jerome, 
Chronicle 235'; Chr min. 1.236 

Libanius, 59.94-97; 
Socrates, HE 2.13.7, cf. Jerome, 
Chronicle 235'; Chr. min. 1.236 

CTh 3.12.1; 12.133/4 (April 5,8); 
11.36.6 
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343,Feb. IS 

At Antioch 

CTk 9.21.5 

June 9-July 4 

In Hierapolis 

CTh 8.1.1 s (319 mss.); 12.1.35 
(June 27); 15.8.1“ 

summer/ 

Wms a victory over the 

Athanasius, Hist. Ar. 16.2, cf. 

autumn 

Persians 

Festus, Bret/. 27 17 

OctTNov. 

?Visjk Constantinople 18 


344, c. April 

At Antioch 

Theodoretus, HE 2.8.56,9.9-10, 
cf. Athanasius, Hist. Ar. 20.5 

?344, summer 

Defeats the Persians near 

Julian, Orat. 1,26a; Libamus, 


Singara 

Oral. 59.88,99-120; Jerome, 
Ciyrom'cle 236 1 ; Cbr. min. ] 2.36 
(both giving the date as 348), cf. 
Festus, Bra/. 27” 

345 

At Nisibis 

CTh 11.7.5, cf. Ephraem, 

Carnina Nhibena 13.4-6,14/5 20 

summer 

At Edessa 

Athanasius, Apol. c. Ar. 51.6 

346, March 21 

At Antioch 

CTh 10.14.1 s (315 mss.) 

c. Sept 

At Antioch 

Athanasius, Apol. ad Const. 5.2; 
Hist. Ar. 44.5, Hist. ac. 1.2; Index 
17; Jerome, Chronicle 236* 

347, March 8 

At Arcyra 

CTh 11.36.8 

?347, spring 

Theroistius delivers his first 
imperial panegyric before 
Coiiswnn'us at Ancyra 

Themistius,Ornt. I 21 

May 11 

?At Hierapolis 

CTh 5.6.1 22 

?348, summer 

Engages the Persians in hattle 
near Singara 2 * 

Fesrns, Bret/. 27 

349, April 1 

At Antioch 

CTh 12.1.39 

349, summer 

At SVngara, then Emesa 

Athanasius, Hist. ar. 7.3” 

Oct.3 

?At Constantinople 

CTh 12.2.1 * 15.1.6" 

350, spring 

At Edessa 

PhiUstorgius, HE 3.22“ 

350, summer 

?In Antioch while Shapur 

Theodoretus, HE 2.30.1,9/10, 


besieges Nisibis 

31.1 27 


?Vi$itt Nisibis after the siege 

Zonaras 13.7 (p. 195.4-7 Dind«rf) 

autumn 

Sets out westward from 

Antioch 

Philostorgius, p. 215.22-24 Bidez 


Travels via Heraclea to Serdica 

Zonaras 13.7 (pp. 195.19-196.2 
Dind*rf) 

Dec. 25 

Engineers the abdication 

Jerome, Qironicle 238* (place and 


of Vetramo at Naissus 

y«ar); Chr. min. 1.238 (day: year 
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wrongly given as 351); Zosimus 
2.44.3/4“ 

351, March 15 

Proclaims Gallus Caesar at 
Sirmium 

Cbr. min. 1.238 

3 51, summer 

In Sirmium before and 

SuIpiciusScverus, Chron. 2.38.5-7; 

and autumn 

during the •ampaign against 

Sociates, HE 2.28.23; Zosimus 


Magncntius 

2.45.3,48.3" 

?Oct- 

Present at the Council of 

Socrates, HE 2.28.23, 29.1 


Sirmium which deposed 
Ph«tinus 


352, Feb. 26 

At Sirmi um 

CJ 6.22.5 

May 12 

At Sirmium 

CTh 3.5.1 s (319 mss.) 

summer 

^Campaign against the 
Sarmawe 30 


?Sept. 

Enters Italy 

Chr. min. 1.67 (Naeratius Cerealis 
becomes praefectus urbi on Sept. 
27) 

Nov. 3 

At Milan 

CJh 15.14.5 

353, spring- 

In Milan 

Hist. ac. 1.7, cf. Index 25; CTh 

summer 


11.1.6 + 12.1.42 (May 22; year 
emended fiom 354) JI 16.8.7 s (July 
3: 357 mss.) 

Sept. 6 

At Lugdunum 

CTh 9.38.2 s (354 mss.) 

353, c. Oct.- 

Winters in Arles 

Ammianus 14.5.1; CTh 8.7.2S 

354, spring 


(Nov. 3: 326 mss.); Ammianus 
14.lt,1“ 

354, spring 

At Valentia 

Ammianus 14.10.1/2 


Crosses the Rhine at 
Rauracum 

Amn\ianusl4.10.6 

354,autumn- 

Winters in Milan 

Ammianus 14.10.16; CTh 11.34.2 
(Jan. 1); CJ 6.22.6 (Feb. 18)" 

355, spring 


355, c. June 

ConducK expedition into 
Raetsa 

Ammianus 15.4.1 


Goes to winter quarters in 

Ammianus 15.4.13,cf. Sulpici'ns 


Milan 

Severus, Chron. 2.39.3, 8 (Ouncil 
of Milan) 

355, July 6~ 

In Milan 

Clti 14.3.2; CTh 12.1.43 (July 

356, July 5 


17); 1.5.5 (July 18); 6.29.1 (July 
22); 2.1.2 (July 25); 12.12.1 (Aug. 
1); 9.34.6 (Oct. 31); 16.10.6 (356, 
Feb. 19); 9.42.2 (March 8); 
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11.16.8 s {April Is 357 mss.)} 
11.16.7 (April 2)i 6.4.8-10 (April 
11); 6.29.2 s {April 17: 357 mss.); 
13.10.3 s {April 29: 357 mss.)} 
9.17.4 s = C; 9.19.4 s (June 13:357 
mss.)} CTb 8.5.8 s (June 24: 357 
mss.); 1.2.7 {July 5) 

355, Nov. 6 

Proclaims Julian Caesar at 

Ammianus 15.8.17; Chr. min. 


Milan 

1.238; at \\ p. 277} Socrates, 
HE 2.34.5 

Dec. 1 

Escorts Julian out of the city, 
then returns to Milan 

Ammianus 15.8.18 

356,summer 

Campaign against the 

Ammianus 16.12.15/6 

autumn 

Alawanni on the Upper Rhine 


July 25 

At Messadensis 

CTh 11.30.25 s (355 mss.) 

Sept. 2 

At Dinumma 

CTb 11.7.8 s (355 niss.)* 

356, Nov. 10- 

In Milan 

CTb 16.2.13 s (357 mss.); 9.16.5 s 

357, March 19 

(Dec. 4: 356 «r 357); 8.5.9 s , 
16.2.14 s (Bee. 6: 357 mss.); 8.7.7 s 
(Dec. 27: year implied t« be 357); 
12.12.2 (Jan. 15); 9.17.4 (Jan. 15: 
‘id.Iun.’ mss.);* 5 9.16.4 (Jan. 25)} 
15.1.1 s {Feb. 2: 320 mss.)} 

10.20.2 s {358 mss.) 

357, April 28 

Enters Rome 

Chr. trim. 1.239 

April 28- 

In Rome 

Ammianus 16.10.20 (length of 

May 29 


May); CTh 8.1.5 (May 6); 10.1.2 s 
(May 17: 319 mss.) 

June 7 or 10 

At Hclvillum 

CTh 1.5.6 ♦ 7* 

July 5 

At Ariminum 

CTh 9.16.6 s {358 mss.) 

July 21 

At Ravenna 

CTh 12.1.40 s (353 mss.) 


Passes through Tridcntum 
on his way to rhe Danube 

Ammianus 16.10.20 


Visits Pannonia and Moesia 

Zosimus 3.2.2;Julian, Ep. ad Ath. 
279* 

357, Ocl- 

Winters in Sirmium 

Ammianus 16.10.21; 17.12.1; 

358, March 3 


CTh 8.5.10 (Bet. 27: transmitted 
year either 357 or 358); J7 1.15.3 s 
(Bee. 3: 353 mss.);“ 7.4.3, 

1 Ut.27 (Dec. 18); 2.21.2 s (Bee. 
18:360 mss.);9.42.4 (357, Jan. 4); 
C) 3.26.8 
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358, April 

Invades the territory of the 
Sarmatae Limigantes 

Ammianus 17.12.4-6 


Returns in triumph to Sirmiuin 

Anunianus 17.13.33 

June 21-23 

In Sinnium 

CTh 12.1.44 + 45 (June 21); 
8.13.4, 11.36.13(]une 23) 

June 27 

At Mursa 

CTh 12.1.46 

358, c. Ocf- 

■Winters in Sirmium 

Ammianus 18.4.1; 19.11.1; CTh 

359, c. March 


2.21.1 (Dec. 19) 

359, spring 

Begins a campaign ajjainst 
the Sarmatae 

Ammianus 19.11.2 


In the province of Valer ia 

Ammianus 19.11.4 


Defeats the Limigantes near 
Admincum 

Ammianus 19.11.5-16 


Returns to Sirmium 

Ammianus 19.11.17 

359, May 22 

At Sirmi'um 

CTh 6.4.14 + 15; Athanasius, Sy«. 
8.3; Socrates, HE 2.37.18 

May28 

At Sirmium 

CTh 1.7.1 

June 18 

At Singidunum 

CTh 11.30.28 

> 

< 

?At Adrianople 

Athanasius, Syn. 55.2/3 (implying 
intent to visit) 

359, autumn 

Gaes to Constantinople and 

Ammianus 19.11.17; 20.8.1; 


winters there 

Socrates, HE 2.41.1; Stzomenus, 
HE 4.23.3, cf. Chr. mitt. 1.239 
(implying ConstantTus’ presence in 
the city before free. 11) 

359, Dec- 

In Constantinople 

Sezomenus, HE 4.23.4-7 (late 

360, March 


D®c.-Jan. 1); Hilary, Ad Cofist. 

2,2 [CSEL 65.198.9/10, cf. 
Jerome, De vix. ill. 100; CTh 
4.13.4 s ; 11.36.10 s (Jan. 18:356 
and 354 mss.** 11.24.1 (Feb. 4); 
14.1.1 s (Feb. 24:357 mss.); 7.4J S 
(March 14: 359 mss.) 

360, ?March 

At Caesarea in Cappadocia 
when he receives news that 
Julian has been proclaimed 
Augustus 

Ammianus 20.9.1 


Travels via Melitene, 

Lacotena, and Samosata to 
Edessa 

Ammianus 20.11.4*° 

360, 

after Sept. 21 

leaves Edessa 

Ammianus 20.11.4 
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Visiw Amida 

Ammianus 20.11.4/5 


Besieges Bezabde 

Ammianus 20.11.6-31 

Dec 17 

Ar Hierapolis 

CTfc 7.4.6* (May 17 mss.) 

360, late Dec.- 

Winters in Antioch 

Ammianus 20.11.32; CTh 16.2.16 

361, c, Match 


(Feb. 14); Socrates, HE 2.45.10 

361, May 3 

Ar Gephyra 

CTh 1.6.1,28.1; 6.4.12,13; 7.8.1; 
11.1.7,15.1,23.1; 12.1.48; 

13.1.3; 15.1.7(all exnacis from 
die same law) 

May 29 

At Doliche 

CTh 7.4.4* (358 mss.: place of 
issue transmitted as Doridae) 


Crosses the Euphrares ar 
Capersana, goes fr Edessa, 
and later returns to Hierapolis 
(or possibly Nicopolis) 

Ammianus21.7.7,13.8 4, 

autumn 

Returns briefly to Antioch 

Ammianus 21.15.1/2 4 * 

•c L 

At Hippocephalus 

Ammianus21.15.2 


Falls ill at Tarsus 

Ammianus 21.15.2 

Nov. 3 

Dies at Mopsucrexiae in 

Jerome, Chronicle 242 1 *; 


Glicia 

Anunianus 21.15.3 (date emended 
from •«. 5); Chr. nun. 1.240; 
Socrares, HE 2.47.4; 3.1.1 45 


C0NSTANS 

Principal residences 

337-340 >Naissus (Zonaras 13.5) 

340-350 Trier \ Milan, and Sitmium 44 


Attested movements 


337, c. Sept. 

Confers with Constant nus 
% 

and Constantius in Pannonia 

Dec. 6 

At Tbessalonica 

probably 338 

Campaign against the 
Sarmawe 

338,June 12 

At Viminacium 

July 27 

At Sirmium 

?339, April 6 

At Savaria 

340, Jan. 19- 

At Naissus 

Feb.2 

In Dada when he hears 
of CotBWiti nus’ invasion 


Julian, Orat 1, 19a, cf. Libanius, 
Or,at. 59.75 

CTh 11.1.4; 11.7.7 S (353 mss.) 45 
C/L3.12483* 

CTh 10.10.4 

CTh 15.1.5; CJ 10.48.7 

CTh 10.10.6 S (342 mss.) 

CTh 12.1.29; 10.10.5 

Zonaras 13.5 
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of his territory 


April 9 

At Aquflei'a 

CTfr 2.6.5; 10.15.3 

June 25 

At Milan 

CTh 9,17.1 

>340 

? Vis its Rome 

Passio Artemii 9 = Phflosmgi'us, 
HE 3.1* 47 

341, June 24 

At Lauriacum 

C77> 8.2.1 a 12.1.31 

late 341 

Campaign against the Frana' 
in Gaul 

Jerome, Cbxmide 235 b ; Chr. mitt 
1.236 

342 

Victory over the Franci and 
treaty with them 

Libanius, Brat. 59.127-136; 
Jerome, Chronicle 235 f ; Chr. min. 
1.236; Socrates, HE 2.13.4 4 * 

summer 

In Trier 

Socrates, HE 2.18 

autumn 

Interviews Athanasius in 

Milan 

Athanasius, Apol ad Const 4.3 

Dec. 4 

At Milan 

CTh 9.7.3 

343,Jan. 25 

At Bonom a 

CTh 11.16.5, cf. CJ 3.26.6 


Crosses to Britain in winter 

Fitmicus Mat emus. Be err. prof. 
reL 28.6; Libanius, Oral 59.137- 
140; Ammianus 20.1.1 

343, spring 

Soon returns from Britain to 
Gaul 

libanius, Orat 59.139, 141 

June 30 

At Trier 

CTh 12.1.36 

summer 

Interviews Athanasius in Trier 

Arhanasius, Apol. ad Const. 4.4, 
cf. 3.7 

344, autumn 

In Pannoiu'a 

Libanius, BraU 59.133 4 * 

345, early 

Receives an embassy from 
Constanti'us at Poetovio 

Athanasius, Apol. ad Const. 3.3 

April 7 

At Aquilei'a at Easter, where 
he interviews Athanasius 

Athanasius, Apol ad Const. 15.4, 
cf. 3.7; Index 17 J0 

May 15 

At Trier 

CTh 10.10.7 

June 9 or 

July 11 

At Cologne 

CTh 3.5.7 

^autumn 

Interviews A ihanasius in Trier 

Athanasius, Apol. ad Const 4.5, 
cf. 3.7 5 ' 

>346, March 5 

At Sirmium 

CTh 10.10.8 s (353 mss.) 

346,May 23 

At Caesena 

CTh 12.1.38 52 

348, June 17 

At Milan 

CTh 10.14.2 

349, May 27 

At Sirmium 

CTh 7.1.2 «- 8.7 

350, shortly 
after Jan. 18 

Killed at Helena in Gaul 

Eutropius, Brev. 10.9.4.; Jerome, 
Cht'onide 237 c ; Chr. min. 1.237; 
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Epitome 41.23; Zosimus 2.42.5 

GALLUS 


Principal residence 


351-354 

Antioch (Cbr. min. 1.238) 


Attested movements 


351, March 15 

Proclaimed Caesar at 

Cbr. mm. 1.238 (day); Passio 


Sirmium 

Aitetnti 12= Philosiorgius, HE 
3.26* 

May 7 

Reaches Antioch 

Socrates, HE 2.28.22 5 « 


/Campaign in Mesopotamia 

Philostorgius, HE 3.28 

352, summer 

Suppresses a Jewish rebellion 
in Galilee 

Jerome, Ctrotricle 238 ,s$ 

353, late summer 

At Antioch 

Aiomianus 14.1.4-9,7.1-4* 

-354, spring 
354, c. March 

Visits Hierapolis 

Ajnmianns 14.7.5 

April-Aug. 

At Antioch 

Ammianus 14.7.9-17 

c. Sept. 1 

Leaves Antioch 

Ammianus 14.11.12 

Sept. 14-30 

?At Nicomedia 

f. Lour. 169 (consular date of 354 
restored) 57 


Stripped of his imperial rank 
at Poetovi# 

Ammianus 14.11.19/20 

Oct. 

Tried and executed near Pola 

Anumanus 14.11.20-23 


JULIAN 


Principal residences 


355/6, w'mter 

Vienne 


356/7, winter 

Sens 


358,Jan-360 

Paris 


360/1, winter 

Vienne 


Attested movements s$ 


355, Nov. 6 

Proclaimed Caesar at Milan 

Anmiianus 15.8.7; C/L 1 J , p. 277; 
Cbr. mat. 1.238; Socrates, HE 
2.34.5 

N#v.6-30 

At Milan 

Ammianus 15.8.18 

Dbc.1 

Leaves Milan 

Ammianus 15.8.18 


Travels via Turin to Vienne 

Ammianus 15.8.18-21 

355, free.- 

At Vienne 

Ammianus 16.1.1,2.1 
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356, spring 


356, April/May 

?Present atrhe Council of 

Hilary, Ad Const. 2 (CSEL 

Baeterrae 

65.198.5-15)” 

356, June 24 

Reaches Autun 

Ammianus 16.2.2 


Passes through Auxerre 

Ammianus 16.2.5 


Advances via Troyes, 

Rhcims, Decern Pagi, 
Bt^tomagus 

Ammianus 16.2.6-8 

356, c. Aug. 

Recaptures Cologne 

Ammianus 16.3.1/2, cf. Julian, Ep. 
ad Mb. 279b 40 


Visile Trier 

Ammianus 16.3.3 

356/7 

Winters at Sens 

Ammianus 16.3.3, 7.1,11.1« 

357, spring 

Goes toRheims 

Ammianus 16.11.1 


Marches toward Stiasbourg 
and wins a victory «vcr the 
Alamanni 

Ammianus 16.11.8-12.67“ 


Returns to Tres Tabernae 

Ammianus 17.1.1 


G*es r* Mainz 

Ammianus 17.1.2 


ConducK raid across die Rhine 

Anuuianus 17.1.2/3 

357, Dec.- 

For 54 days besiege* 

Ammianus 17.2.2/3 

358, Jan. 

barbarians who had forrified 
a t*\vn on the Meuse 


358, Jan.-July 

Winters in Paris 

Ammianus 17.2.4, 8.1 

July-autumn 

Campaigns against the Salian 
Franci in Toxandria 

Ammianus 17.8.3-10.10 

359, Jan. 1 

In winter-quarters at Paris 

Ammianus 18.1.1 


Sirengthens the Rhine frontier 
from Castra Heiculis to Bingen 

Ammianus 18.2.4 


Crosses the Rhine from Mainz 
and conduct a raid into 
German territory 

Ammianus 18.2.7-19 

360, Jan. 1 

In winter-quarters at Paris 

Ammianus 20.1.1 

?Feb. 

Proclaimed Augustus at Paris 

Julian, Ep. od Atb. 283a-285a; 
Ammianus 20.4.4-22; Zosimus 
3.9.1-3” 

summer 

Crosses the Rhine at 

Trices* tna and attacks the 

Franci Anuarii 

Ammianus 20.10.1/2 

autumn 

Marches up theleft bank of 
die Rhine to Rauracum, then 
via Besan^on t# Vienne 

Amm'ianus 20.10.3 
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360, Nov. 6- 
361, c. March 

Winters at Vienne 

Ammianus 20.10,3; 21.1 (Nov. 6) 
21.2.5 (Jan, 6), 3.1 

361, spring 

Attacks Germans, crosses 
the Rhine, and goes; to 
Rauracum 

Ammianus 21.3.3-4.8, 8.1 


leaves Rauracum, advances 
up the Rhine, then down the 
•ariube 

Ammianus 21.8.1-10.2 

mid-July 

via Sinmum as far as the Pass 
of Sued 64 



Returns to Naissus 

Ammianus 21.10.5 


At Naissus 

Ammianus: 21.12,1; Zosimus 
3.11.2 


After receiving news of the 
death of Constamius, leaves 
Naissus and travels via 
Philippopolis and Heradcaf 
Perinthus to Constant inople 

Ammianus 21.12.3; 22.2 

Dec. U 

Biters Constanti nople 

Ammianus 22.2,4; Chr. min. 


1.240 > Socrates, HE 3.1.2 
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CREEDS AND COUNCILS, 
337-361 


Socrates spoke of a labyrinth of creeds in the reign of Constantius {HE 2.41.17), and 
J. N. D. Kelly entitled die relevant cliaprer of his study of early Christ ian creeds ‘The Age 
of Synodal Creeds.’ ^The list below states the date and place of the councils at which the 
Surviving creeds were promulgated. Each entry states or discusses the following; 

(1) the number of the document in A, Hahn and G. L Hahn, Dibliotbek der Symbole 
wid Gloubensregcin der alien Kircbe* (Breslau, 1897), 183-209, fallowed by its 
number in M. Geerard, Chris Patrutn Graecorum 4 (Tumhout, 1980); 

(2) the source or best edition of the text which is printed by the Hahns; 

(3) where relevant, the conventional name or designan mi of the creed; 

(4) the nature of the document and die date and place of the council at which it was pro¬ 
mulgated or adopted, 

Hahn and Hahn 153 {CPG 8556) 

Athanasius, Syn. 22.3-7, whence Socrates, HE 2.10.4-8 

The *first creed' of the ‘Dedicati on Council* (Antioch, January 341): not in fact a formal 
creed at all, but a quotation from the letter which die council sent to Julius, bishop of 
Rome. 1 

Hahn and Hahn 154 (CPC 8557) 

Athanasius, Syn. 23.2-10, whence Socrates, HE 2.10.10*18 (Latin version in Hilary, 
Syn. 31-33) 

The ‘sec#nd creed* of the ‘Dedication Council*: a cradal statement which formed part of 
the council’s synodical letter to eastern bishops. 

Hahn and Hahn 155 (CPG 8558) 

Athana&iius, Syn. 24 2-5 

The ‘third creed’ of the ‘Dedication Council.’ Athanasius states specifically thar 
Theophtonius, the bishop of Tyana, ‘put forward this creed in the presence of ail, to 
which all also subscribed, receiving the fellow’s creed* {Syn. 24.1). It seems unlikely that 
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the council iiceif in any sense adopted Theophronius’ creed: it merely accepted it as 
proof of his personal •rchodoxy. 3 

Hahn and Hahn 156 (CPC 8559) 

Athanasius, Syn 25.2-5, whence Socrates, HE 2,18.3-6 

Conventionally, but m'isleadingly, styled the ‘fourth creed’ cf the ‘Dedication Counal,* 
this creed wasadopced by a different and later Council of Antioch in the summer of 342. 

Hahn and Hahn 157 (CPC 8561; 

Theodore tus, HE 2.8.39-52 

The so-called homoousian creed of Serdica, which is omiticd from the versi on of the 
synodical lettet of the western bishops at Serdica quoted by Athanasius (ApoL c.Ar. 44- 
48) and Hilary (CSEL 65.103-128), but included in the Latin retroversion of the letter 
in Cod Ver. LX (58), fols. 81'-S8' {E0MIA 1.645-653)/ 

Hahn and Hahn 158 (CPC 8573) 

CSEL 65.69-73* 

The creed which the eastern bishops at Serdica in late 343 appended to the synodical 
letter they wrote before their departure {CSEL 65.48-67). 

Hahn and Hahn 159 (CPC 8575) 

Athanasius, Syn. 26J-X, whence Socrates, HE 2.30.5-30 

The ‘long creed,’ or ‘emesis tnawsttebos' adopted by the so-called third Council of 
Antioch in 344. 

Hahn and Hahn 160 (CPC 8577; 

Athanasius, Syn 27.2-3, whence Socrates, HE 2.30.5-30 (Latin version in Hilary, Syn. 

37 > 

The creed, with anathemas, of the Council of Sirmium in 351. 

Hahn and Hahn 161 (CPC 8578) 

Hilary, Syn. 11 (Greek veision in Athanasius, Syn. 28.2-12, whence Socrates, HE 
2.30.31-41) 

The theological manifesto drawn up at Sirmium in 357 and denounced by Hilary as ‘the 
blasphemy of Sicmitun.* 

Hahn and Hahn 162 (CPC 8579) 

Epiphanius, Pan. 73.10.1-11.10 

The anathemas from rhe letter written to the bishops of Phocnice and elsewhere by a 
council which met at Ancyra shortly before Easter 358. 

Hahn and Hahn 163 (CPC 8581) 

Athanasius, Syn. 8.4-7, whence Socrares, HE 2.37.19-24 

A creed drawn up by a small gadiering of bishops in the presence of Constantius at 
Sirmium on 22 May 359, often styled the ‘dated creed.’ 

Hahn and Hahn 164 (CPC 8588) 

Theodoretus, HE 2.21.3-7* 

The creed signed by a delegation of western bishops from the Council of Ariminum at 
Nike in Thrace on 10 •ctober 359. 
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Hahn and Hahn 165 (CFG 8589) 

Athanasius, Syn. 29.2-9. (There is a fuller text with minor variants in Hpiphanius, Pan. 
73.25, and Socrates, HE 2.40.8-17.) 

A statement including a creed which Acacius presented t* the Council of Sdeiia’a on 28 
September 359. 

Hahn and Hahn 166 

Jerome, Dialogus cmnira Ludferianos 17 (PL 23.179) 

Jerome makes his orthodox protagonist Quote an infidelitas written in the name of unity- 
in the consular year 359: this is a deliberately selective quotation in a literary w*rk, n#t 
a document quoted entire in the manner of Hilary *r Athanasius. 7 Sirce the quwati #n 
contains the assertion that the Son is similem genitoji sjto patri secundum scripturas, 
Jerome presumably refers to the version of the creed adopted at Nike on 10 #ctober 
359. 

Hahn and Hahn 167 (CPG 8591) 

Athanasi us, Syn. 30.2-10, whence Socrates, HE 2.41.8-16 

The ‘homoean creed’ proclaimed as the official creed of the Roman Empire by the 
Council of Constantinople in January 360. 

The Councils of Sinnium already caused trouble tor he ecclesiastical historians the 
fifth century, who sometimes confused them most horribly: Socrates, for example, at¬ 
tributes rite ‘blasphemyofSirmium,’ which belongs to 357 (Hahn and Halm 161), tothe 
council of 351 (HE 2.30.3, 31-41). Three Councils ofSirmium are in fact extremely 
proWematj cal in different ways: one probably needs to be eliminated from the historical 
record altogether, while two others were small or informal gatherings rather than prop¬ 
erly convened councils of b ishops. 

First, the first Council of Sirmium’ in 347 or 348.* The •lily evidence fer this council 
is a narrati ve fragment deriving from Hilary of floitj ers which notes the reconciliation of 
Ursacius and Valens with the western bishops as a result d their petiti on to Julius ki 347 
(CSEL 65.145), then continues*. 

verum inter haec Sirmium convenitur. Fotinus haereticus deprehensue, olim reus 
pronuntiatus et a communione iam pridem unitati s abscisue, ne turn quidem par 
factionem populi potuit ammoveri. * * * (CSEL 65.146.5-8) 9 

The date and place of three condemnations of Photiims are well anesfcd—those at 
Antioch in 344, at Milan in early 345, and at Sirmium in 3517° Pbotinus was also con¬ 
demned in 347, by a council which met in Rome (CSEL 65.142.17-25). The alleged 
Council of Sirmium in 347 or 348 is problemati cal on general historical grounds: at that 
date, when Constans was still alive and hence ruler d Pannom'a, a council held at 
Sirmium cannot be a council of eastern bishops (as has often been assumed), 1 » and it is 
hard to see why western bishops determ ined to depose Phorinus would gather in 
Sirmium iiself, where he had strong local support. It seems safest, therefore, to assume 
that Hilary in feet refers to the Council of Sinnium in 351—and perhaps t* posit a la¬ 
cuna before the passage quoted as well as after, s# that inter haec need nor refer back to 
events d die mJd-340s T 

Second, the so-called third Council of Sirmium in 357. It has often been assumed that 
this was a large council attended by the emperor which promulgated a creed to which 
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bishops were expected to subscribe. 11 But the 'blasphemy/ according to Hilary, was 
written by Ossius and Potami us, and the text as he quotes ir states that it was drawn up 
in the presence of the bishops Ursacius, Valens, and Germ'iiu*—and no others {Syn. 3, 
11 IPL 10.482/3, 4871). Although Athanasius sneers that the 'blasphemy' was written 
by the same men who had drawn up the «reed of 351 {Syn. 28.1), his manuscripts and 
Socrates must be in error when they add the words ‘and the rest’ after the names of 
Valens, Ursacius, and Germinius (Syn. 28.2; HE 2.30.31). Socrates, dutifully followed in 
etror by Sozomenus (HE 4.6.11/2,12.6/7),confuses the Council ofSirnu urn in 351 with 
the small gathering of 357. 

It is possible that other bishops were in Sirmium at the time and that they constituted 
themselves as a small council, butthe reaction which the 'blasphemy' provoked makes it 
clear that few (if any) bishops from Asia Minor or the East were present. Moreover it is 
hard to see either why most western bishops would wish to atrend or what the adver¬ 
tised agenda can have been. Neither Hilary nor the bishops who met at Ancyra in the 
spring of 358 refer to the gathering at Sirmium in 357 as a council. On the contrary, 
when the bishops at Ancyra speak of *the Council at Sinimim’ (Epiphanius, Pan. 
73.2.10), they mean thecouncil of 351: their reference would beambiguous if the meet¬ 
ing of 357 had been another formally constituted 'Council of Sirmium/ Furthermore, 
the ‘blasphemy’ itself 'does not conform to any of the usual creed patterns.’^ It was not 
a creed at all in the usual sense, but a theological manifesto or ‘position paper.* 

Third, the fourth Council of Sirmium’ in 358, which is sometimes alleged to have 
renewed earlier scmi-Arian creeds including that of the 'Dedicati on Council’ of 341 or 
to have adopted a moderate creed.’* Only rwo items ofexplicit evidence have ever been 
adduced. A letter of George of Laodicea written in the summer of 359 states that in the 
preceding year bishops went from the East to Sitmium and refuted the evil of the 'blas¬ 
phemy* of 357 (Epiphanius, Pan. 73.14.8). According to the traditional view, George 
refers to ‘the couna‘1 of the homoiousians at Sirmi inn in 358’ described by Sozomenus 
(HE 4.15). w In this passage, however Sozomenus seems to be deteribing not a formal 
council, but rather the political activities of a small number of eastern bishops at court 
(he names Basil, Eustathius, and Eleusius). Moreover; the faetthat he connects these ac- 
rivir es (HE 4.15.2/3) closely with the presence atcourtof Liberius, who had recently, he 
alleges, been summoned from Beroea (15.1) and who was subsequently allowed to re¬ 
turn to Rome (15.4-6), suggests that he is indulging in imaginati ve reconstmcroo rather 
than drawing on documents which he found in Sabinus of Heraclea/ 4 For there can be 
little doubt that Liberius returned to Rome in the summer of 357—a full year before die 
events Sozomenus is describ ing/ 7 

In sum, the only ferma) and well-attested Council of Sirmium during the reign of 
Constanrius is the council of 351 which condemned Adianasius, Marcellus, and 
Pbrt'nus and promulgated the creed (Hahn and Hahn 160) which was subsequently 
preseraed to the Councils of Arles and Milan/* 
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EDITIONS OF THE 
H1STORIA ACEPHALA 


A. Martin, Sources chrelt'etmes 317 (1985), 305/6, gives a concordance of the divisions 
of the text of the Historia acephala in all editions including her own. For the conve¬ 
nience of readers of this book, tabulated below is a concordance of the reference-systems 
of the most widely accessible and quoted modern editions: 

(1) A. Martin, Sources chr&iennes 317 (1985), 138-168; 

(2) P. Batiffol, *Historia acephala Arianorum, edition diplomatique d*apres le ms. 
Veroncnsis LX,’ Melanges de literature et d’hist+ire religieuscs offerts a /’occasion 
du jubile episcopal de Mgr. de Cabritres, eviqtte de Montpellier 1 (Paris, 1899), 100- 
108; H. Fromen, Aibamsii bistoria acephala (Diss. Miinstet; 1914), 69-85 (the sec¬ 
tion divisions in Robertson, Select Writings (1892), 496-499, correspond with 
Batj'ffoFs except for the omi ssion of a separate 13bis); 

<3)H-G Opiu, EOMJA 1.2.4 (1939), 663-671. 


MARTIN 

BATIFFOL 

OPITZ 

1.1-6 

1-2 

1-2 

1.7-8 

3 

3 

1.9 

4 

4 

1.10-2.1 

5 

5 

2.2-4 

6 

6, lines 1-28 

2.5-7 

7 

6, line 28*section 7 (end) 

2.8-10 

8 

8 

3.1 

9 

9, lines 1-6 

3.2-4 

10 

9, line 7-section 10 (end) 

3.5-6 

11 

11 

4.1-2 

12 

12, lines 1-14 

4.3-4 

13 

12, lines 14-32 
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MARTIN 

BATIFFOL 

OPITZ 

4 .5-6 

13bis 

13-14 

4.7 

14 

15 

3.1-3 

15 

16 

5.4-7 

16 

17-18, line 2 

5.8-10 

17 

18, lines 2-28 

5.11-13 

18 

19 

5.14 

19 

20 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

1. Decline and Fall, chap. 21; rhe character sketch paraphrased here car> be found in 
the edition byj. B. Bury (london, 1909), 2.383-385. 

2. S. Maffei, Osservaziotii letterarie cbe possono servir di cotttinuazione al Giornal 
de’ letterati tfltafia 3 {Verona, 1738),60-83. Gibbon makes no reference either to 
J. D. Mansi's discussion of the new evidence in a dissertation on the chronology of 
Athanasius* career included in his S&crorum Concilrorum nova et atnpUssima 
Collectio 3 (Florence, 1759), 87-124. 

3. A. J. A Symons, The Quest for Coruo: An Experiment in Biography (London, 
1934); H. Trevor-Ropet, A Hidden Life: The Enigma of Sir Edmund Backhouse 
{London, 1976), published in the United States and in a second, revised English 
edition under the tide Hermit of Peking: The Hidden Life of Sir Edmund 
Backhouse (London. 1979). Fergus Millar suggests a comparison ako with B. 
Wasserstein, The Secret Lives of Trehitscb Lincoln (New Haven and London, 
1988)—who invokes the same two models (7). 

4. 'Zur Geschichte des Athanasius,’ Nachrichien der kkniglichen Gesellschofl der 
Whsemcbaften rat Gottingen, Philologisch-historische Kiasse 1904.333-401; 
1905.164-187, 257-299; 1908.354-359, 365-374; 1911.367-426,469-522. For 
ninteenth- and twemieth-eentuiy opinions of Athanasius, see the recent survey by 
D. W.-H. Arnold, Ttje Early Episcopal Career of Athanasius of Alexandria (Notre 
Dame/London, 1991), 14-23. 

5. For example, Schwartz makes a serious and easily avoidable mistake over the 
meaning of a Syriac word while excoriating an earlier scholar for his ignorance of 
the language (Ges. Schr 3 [1959]. 2 n. 2, 9/10, 257 n. 2, cf. ^TS, N.S. 37 [1986}, 
588/9). 

6. Schwartz, Ges. Seirr. 3 (1959), 1,72, cf. 101 n. 1. Even more revealing isSchwartz's 
analysis of the Festal Letters as *a conglomerate of homiletic trivialities and whole¬ 
sale biblical quotations' delivered in a rone of unsurpassable arrogance: 'predigt der 
Hierarch der konstanmnischen Rcichskirche von oben herab wie aus der Wofke; 
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uiiter den schweren Falcen der Patriarchenmantels zeichnet sich keiue menschliche 
Gesraltab’ (188/9). 

7. Schwartz, Ges. Scbr. 3 (1959), 181-195 (originally published in 1908 and 1911); 
Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche 1 (Leipzig, 1936), 126-160. 

8. On the importance of Opkz's w#rk> see the brief bur perceptive appreciation by W. 
Schneemelcber, ‘Die Epismla encydiaa des Athanasius,’ Aufsatze (1974), 290-337, 
at 293-295; on his deficiencies as an edj'ior, the harsh, but not entirely unjustified, 
assessmeiu by E Scheidweileq ‘Zur neuen Atisgebedes Athanasius,’ BZ 47 (1954), 
73-94. 

9. Klein, Constantms (1977), xiii-wv. The first part of the book is devored to cficprov- 
mg the allegations that Constantins was ‘Arian’ (16-67), politically dependent,and 
vacillating in religious matters (68-105) «r despotic (105-156). Unfortunately, 
Klein's use «f the term ’Arianism* blurs the vital distinction between homoeans and 
anomoeans (Chapters XV, XVI). 

10. Robertson, Select "Writings (1892), xi-xd. 

11. N. H. Baynes, ‘Athanasiana,’ 11 (1925), 58-69: pages 61-65 only are reprinted as 
‘An Athanasian Forgery?’ in his Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (J-»ndon, 
1955), 282-287. 

12. P Peeters, ‘Comment Saint Athaiiase s’enfuit de 'fyr en 335,' Bulletin deVAcademie 
Royale de Belgiqtte, Classe des Lettres 5 30 (1944), 131-177, reprinted in his 
Recherches cThistoire et de philologie orientales 2 ( Subsidia Hagimgraphica 27 
[Brussels, 1951]), 53-90; ‘L’epflogue du synode de Tyr ai 335 (dans les Lettres 
Festales de saint Athanase),’ Analecta Bollandiana 63 (1945), 131-144. 

13. Schwartz^ Gesammeke Scbriften 3: Zur Gescbichte des Athanasius (Berlin, 1959) 
appeared nearly twenty years after his death in 1940. The editors (W. EJtesier and 
H.-D. Altendorf) omitted the second paper completely in accordance with 
Schwartz’s wishes, and repr'mted only a small part •£ the fifth: the second, entitled 
‘Konstantins Aufstieg zur Aileinherrschaft/ contains nothi ng of direct relevance to 
Athanasius, while the fifth comprises a vitriolic attack on Adolf Harnack for deny¬ 
ing the authenticity of ’•as: antiochenische Synodalschreiben von 325' {Urkunde 
18), which Schwartz published in 1905. 

14. Excellent general guidance is provided by M. Simonetti, ‘Alcune considerazioni sul 
contributo di Atanasio alia l«txa contro gli Ariani,’ Studi e materiaii di storia delle 
religioni 38 (1967), 513-535, and M. Tea, ‘Athanasius von Alexandrien,’ TRE 4 
(1979), 331-349.1 have tried to acknowledge fully whar I owero others, but have 
decided to make no reference to unpublished dissertations which I have consulted, 
such as L. Bayer; Utttersuchungen zu Konstantin und Athanasius (Diss. Tubingen, 
195*4), or R. A. Riall, Athanasius Bishop ef Alexandria: The PelitScs of Spirituality 
(Diss. Cincinnati, 1987). 

15. For critical reaction to Constantine (1981) and New Empire (1982), see especially 
the review-aitide by Averil Cameron, ‘Constantinns Christianas,’ JRS 73 (1983), 
184-190, with her subsequent observations in History as Text: The Writing of An - 
tient History (London, 1989), 86/7, 206-208; the long and detailed review by F. 
Kolb, Gnomon 60 (1988), 45-50; and the attempted refutaiion of the hypothesis 
that C»»tt»nrinc attended the Council «f Arles by K. M. Ghaidet, ‘Konstantin d. 
Gr. und das Reichskonzil von Arles (314); Hist«rischcs Problem und 
methodoWgische Aspekte,’ 0ecumenica et Patristica . FesHdrrift fur Wilhelm 
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Schneemelcherzum 75. GeburUtag (Geneva, 1989), 151-174. 1 have defended 
and treed to buttress central aspects of my interpretation in The Conversion of 
Constantine,’ Classical Views , N.S. 4 (1985), 371-391; The Constantim an Refor¬ 
mation/ The Crake Lectures 1984 (Sackvillc, 1986), 38-57; ‘Christians and Pa¬ 
gans in the Reign of Constantins,’ U£gftse et /' empire au IV siedc ( Entrelizns sur 
Vantiquite dassique 34 [Vandceuvres 1989]), 301-337; 'Panegyric, History, and 
Hagiography in Eusebius* life of Constantme,' The Making of Orthodoxy: Essays 
m Honour of Henry Chadwick (Cambn dge, 1989), 94-123; The Conyantinian 
Settlement,’ Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism (Detroit, 1992), 635-657. 

16. A. Marti n, with M. Albert, Histoire * accphale’ etlndex syriaquedet Lettres festal u 
(TAthanase (TAlexandrie {Sources chretiennes 317, 1985), reviewed at length in 
JTS, N.S. 37 (1986), 576-589. For Maffei’s editio pfmeeps, see las Ossetvozimi 
letterarie 3 (1738), 60-83. 

17. E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiqui+rae 4 (#xford, 1937), No. 510. For a detailed 
list of the contents of the manuscript, see F. Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen uttd 
der Uteratur des canonischen Rechts im Abendland 1 (Graz, 1870), 546-551; 
EOMIA 1.625/6; W. Telfer, ’The Codex Verona LX (58),’ HTR 36 (1943), 169- 
246, at 178-184; A. Martin, Sources ehretiennes 317 (1985), 11-19. 

18. C. H. Turner, ‘The Verona MSS of canons: The Theodosian MS and its connexion 
with St. Cyril,’ Guardian, 11 December 1895: 1121; ‘Eduard Schwartz and the 
Acta Conatwrum Occumenicorum,’ JTS 30 (1929), 113-120, at 115/6; Schwartz, 
Ges. Sc.hr. 3 (1959), 30-72, reprinted from Nach. Gottingen , Phil.-hist. Kl. 
1904.357-391; W. Telfer, HTR 36 (1943), 169-246; A. Martin, Sources 
chretiennes 317 (1985), 11-67. 

19. Sources chretiennes 317 (1985), 69-121 (the historical value of the Historia 
acephala and the Festal Index, and the Latinky of the former), 138-168 (text and 
translation), 171-213 (commentary). All references to the Historia acephala will be 
given according tc the chapters and sections of Martin’s edition.* since her numera¬ 
tion differs from that of earlier editors, a concordance is given in App. 11. 

20. G. R. Sievers, ‘Athanasi i vita acephala: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Athanasius,’ 
Zeitschrift fur die bistorische 7heologie37 (1868), 89-163. 

21. On all aspects of the transmission of the Festal Letters and the Index, see now 
Camplani, Lettere (1989), with the review in /TS, N.S. 41 (1990), 258-264. 

22. All translations from the Festal letters and festal Index are, unless it is stated oth¬ 
erwise, taken from J. Payne Smith, in Robeivon,Sekcf Writings (1892), 503-553. 
On the calendariic aspect of the Index, see E. Schwartz, Christliche und judische 
Ostertafeh {Ahhandlungen der koniglichen Gesellschaft der Whsenschaften zu 
Gottingen , Phflelcgisch-historische Klasse, N.l : . 8.6, 1905). 

23. For example, Index 2: ‘In this year he went through the Thebais.’ There has been 
some disagreement about what calendariic period ‘this year’ designates in the Index: 
Gwatkin, Arianistn 2 (1900), 107-109, argued that the Index always employs Egyp- 
■an years,- F. Lcofs, ‘Bie chronolog’ischen Angaben des sogenannten "Vorberichts” 
m den Festbnefen des Athanasius,’ Siizungsbericbte der koniglichen preussischen 
Akademte der Wisscnschaften zu Berlin 1908.1013-1022, that it always means the 
relevant consular year; Schwartz, Gas. Schr. 3 (1959), 2-14,327-334, that the year 
intended is sometimes the Egyptian, sometimes the consular. Given the nature of 
the Index as an introduction to a corpus of Festal Letters, reckoni ng hom one Eas- 
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*r ro the next is a priori uxosr probable. Eusebius had used almost the same vari¬ 
able for the ‘years of persecuti on' in his Martyrs of Palestine {Constantine 11981], 
149-154, 355-357). 

24. Campiaoi, Lettere (1989), 32-34, 73-79. 

25. On which, see App. 1. 

26. P. Lond , 1913,1914,cf. Chapter M, at nn. 43-45. 

27. All ofthe seven works listed below are included in W Bright, Historical Writings of 
St Athanasius (Oxford, 1881). Schwartz, Gas. Schr. 3 (1959), 85, 285 n. 2, 311, 
denounced the use of this title for what he character ised as pamphlets and ‘sehr 
deudiche Beis.piele der anriken Pubiizistik’—and he issued a dire warning against 
the dates which Br*ight appends in the margins of his edition (for example, the letter 
of the Council of Alexandria in 338 is dated to ‘339-340’ (13]). For a recent gen¬ 
eral introduction ro these works (unfortunately not always accurate in detail), see 
B. H. Warmington, ‘Did Athanasius Write His ray?’ The Inheritance of Historiog¬ 
raph)', 350-900 , ed. C. Holdsworth andT. P. Wiseman (Exeter, 1986), 7-16;on the 
problem of defining their literary genre, Schneemelchetv Aufsatze (1974), 280-297, 

28. #n the textual history of Athanasius’ works, see esp. H.-G. Opitz, Untersucl7ungen 
znr uberUeferung der Schrtften das Athanasius (Berlin/Leipzig, 1935); M. Tetz, ‘I.es 
ecrits “dogmatiques" d’Athanase*. Rapport sur Ies travaux reladfs a I’editinn des 
oeuvres d’Athanase, tome I,’ Politique et theol 0 gie (1974), 181-188. 

29. Opitz 169-177 (Ep. enc.), cf. Chapter V. On the importance of Opitz’s criticaltext 
d ibis work, see Schneemelchw; Auf*a*e (1974), 318-324. 

30. Opitz 87-168 (Apot. c. Ar.), cf. App. 2. The title Apologia secunda is both inau¬ 
thentic and seriously misleading: it derives from the editorial decision after 
Athanasius’ death which placed it immediately after the defense of His flight in the 
corpus of his polemical writings—an order faithfully preserved in the ex*nt manu¬ 
script of Athanasius. 

31. Opitz 1-45 {Deer.), cf. App. 4. 

32. Opitz 279-300 (Apol. ad Const.), cf. App. 3.1 have used Opitz’s edition through- 
out, even though only pages 279/80 have been published, as being superior to the 
edition by J. Szymusiak, Sources chrfiimncs 56 (1958), 88-132 (reprinted with few 
changes otherthan revised pagination as Sources chretiennes 56 bii (1987], 86-174). 
Szymusiak did not regard i t as one of his duties as ediror to take account of Opirz’s 
unpublished edition, to which he nowhere refers. 

33. There is no modern critical edition of the work (CFG 2092): all references will be 
given to thechapter divisions in Montfaucon’s text as reprinted in PG 25.537-593. 

34. Opt* 68-S6 (Fug.), cf. Chapter XIV. 

35. Opitz 183-230 (Hist. Ar.), cf. Chapter XIV. 

36. Opitz 231-278 (Syn), cf. Chapter XIV. 

37. SeeChaprer XJIf a 9. Lucifer is most recently and most competently edited by G. E 
•iercks, CCL 8 (1978), with a long and helpful introducti on. On the historical 
value of his pamphlets, see stil G. Kriigei; Lucifer Bischof vn Caralis und das 
Schisma der Ludferianer (Leipzig, 1886), esp. 25. 

38. Brennocke, Hilarius (1984), 199-371. For criticism of his basic thesis that the 
Niccne creed played no pare in the debates at the Councils of Arles (353/4), Milan 
(355), or Baecerrae (356), see J. Doignon, ‘H2ai're de Poitiers “Kirchenpolitiker*’? A 
propos d’un ouvrage recall,’ RHE 80 (1985), 441-454. 
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39. Edited by A. Feder, CSEL (1916), 41-193. For a conspectus of the documents and 
their dates, together with an argument far dating the original composition of the 
work to the winter of 357/S, see The Capitulation of Liberius and Hilary of 
Poitiers,’ Phoenix 46 (1992), 256-265. 

4f. Gregory of Nazianzus, Oral. 21 (PG 35.1081-1128), recently edited and trans¬ 
lated into French by J. Mossay, Gregoire de Nazianze: Discours 20-23 {Sources 
ebretietmes 270,1980), 110-192. 

41. Rufinus, HE 10, pr. 

42. CFG 3521, cf. F. W filed maim, Untersucbungen zur K&cbengeechichte des 
Gelasios von Kaisareia (Sitzurgsberichte der Deulschen Akadetttie der 
Wrsssnschaften, KJasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst 1965, Abh.3 [1966]); 
‘Die %iellen der Historia Ecclesiastica des Gelasius von Cyzicus (nach 475),’ 
Byzantotoslavica 27 (1966), 104-130; ‘Charakter und Bedeutung der 
Kicchengescln'chte des Gelasios von Kaisarn a/ Poiychordia: festschrift F. Dolger 
(Byzanknische Forschnngen 1, 1966), 346-385; ‘Vira Metropfianis et Alexandri 
BHG 1279,’ Analecta Boilandiana 100 (1982), 147-184. The enact scope of 
Gelasius’ lost history is uncertain. Winkelmann, Untersucbungen (1966), 106-108, 
took it beyond the death of Athanasius to the mid-370s, while P. Nautin, 
Bictiomaire de geographic et d'histoire ecclesiastiques 20 (1984), 300, extended it 
as far as the death ofTheodosius, On the other hand,J. Schamp, ‘Gelase ou Rufin: 
Un fait nouveau: Sur des fragments oublies de Gelase de Cesaree (CPG, No. 3521)/ 
Byzantion 57 (1987), 36#-390, argues from Photius, Bibliotheca 15, 88, that 
Gelasius of Caesarea (like Gelasius of Cyzicus) concentrated on the Council of 
Nicaea and did not go beyond ihe death of Arius. 

43. On these, sae F. Thelamon, Patens et chritiens au IVsiecle: Uapport de P*Histoire 
ecclesias* que” de Rufin d’Aquilee (Paris, 1981), 37-122. 

44. #n ‘legends in Rufinus/ see Gwatkin, Arianism 2 (1900), 97-102. 

45. Chapters li. III. 

46. Socrates, HE 2.1.2, cf. Apps. 5, 6. 

47. Socrates, HE 1.10. 

48. App. 8. 

49. App. 5 n. 1. 

50. Socrates, HE 3.3 = Jul'ian, Ep. 60 Bidez. 

51. App. 7. 

52. App. 6. 

53. Soz#menus, HE 2.25, cf. Chapter Hi; HE 4.8.4, cf. Chapter XJ. 

54. On the value of Philostorgius’ account of Athanasius, see the contrasting assess¬ 
ments of W. G. Rusch, ‘A la recherche de I’Athanase historique/ Politique et 
tbeolegk (1974), 161-177; D. W.-H. Arnold, Early Career { 1991), 25-62. 

55. Seethe classic acfttion byj. Bidez (GCS 21,1913), revised with substantial addenda 
by E Winkelmann (Berlin, 1972: th/rd edition 1981). 

56. BHG* 170-171c = CPG 8082, now edited by IV. Kotteq Die Schriften dec Johannes 
v*n Damaskos 5 ( Patriskscke Texte und Studten 29 {Berlin], 1988), 202-245. The 
artribution to John was argued by F. J. fcdlger in 1951 in an unpublished srudy 
which Kotter acknowledges and quotes (ib. 185/6). 

57. P. Batiffbl, ‘Un bistoriographe anonyme arien do IV* dock/ Rdmische 
Quartalschrift 9 (1895), 57-97. 
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58. J. Bklez, PhilosfrgiuS Kircbengeschichte (1913), 202-241, Anhang VE 
/Fragmente cines Arianischen Historiographcn.' 

59. Gwatkin, Artanhn? (1900), 219-224; Brennecke, Homder (1988), 92-95, 114— 
157. 

60. Ammianus 15.7.7-10; 22.11.9-11. 

61. a»»u 2.36-45, cf. Chapter XVI 

62. BHG* 183-186; Aattanum 186< 4 ; BHL 728-733; BHO 112-117. The principal 
Greek live* were edited by Montfaucon and reprinted by Migne, name))', Photius, 
Bibliotheca 258 ( PG 25.cc%-<xxxiii), the pre-metaphrashc life (PC 25.clxxxv- 
ccxi), and the rework'rngby Symcon the Metaphrast (PG 25.ccxxiii-ccxlvi). 

63. Respectively, Synodicon tfetus 42 (edited, translated, and annotated by J. Duffy and 
J. Parker Corpus Pentium Historiae Byzantinae [Washington, 1979)), and Photius, 
Homily 16.7, p. 159 Laourda,cf. C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), 238,271 n 33. 

64. On the relation of Athanasius* theology to his career, see W. Schneemelcher, 
‘Athanasius von Alexandrien als Theologe und ak Polmker/ ZNW 43 (1950- 
1951), 242-255, reprinted in his AufsS*e (1974), 274-289. 

The present work assumes that the Life of Antony (BHG } 140 = CPG 2101) is 
not by Athanasius: for recent discussion •{ its authorship, see ‘Angel of Light or 
Mystic lnin*ate?The Problem of the Ufeof Antony,'JTS. NS. 37 (1986), 353-367; 
L. Abramowski, ‘Vertritt die syrische Fassung die urspriingliche Gestalt der Vita 
Antoni# Eine Auseinanderseuung mir der These Dragueis/ Melanges A. 
Guiflaumotit { Cobiers <Torientalisme 20 (Geneva, 1988)), 47-56; A. Louth, ‘St 
Athanasius and the Greek Life of Antony,' J1S, N.S. 39 (1988), 504-509; R. 
Lorenz, ‘Die grSech'ische Vra Antunii des Athanasius und ihre syrische Fassung/ 
ZfCG 100 (1989) 77-84; $, Rubenson, The Letters of St Antony: Origenist T hath 
ogy, Monastic Tradition, and the Making •/ a Saint (Lund, 1990), 126-144, with 
the review in JTS, N.S. 42 (1991), 723-732. None of these writers discusses the 
earliest reference to the Life, which accois ina letter of Serapionof Tbmuis in 362/3; 

Oitwv d(J(3a Avrwwos Si’«kp6tqt»v fhov 7evop€V09 oO koI 6 p(os eyypBirroj nap’ 
Opiv 8iCKHd£*Tm {Ep. ad monachas 13 IPG 4#.940j). That is surely an odd way for 
Scrapion to refer to the life if he beKeved that it had been written by Athanasius in 
Alexandria. 

11. BISHOP ALEXANDER 

1. The earliest explicit: rule on the subject is Can«n 11 of the council held at 
Neacaesarea berween 314 and 325 IEOMIA 1.132-135), cf. J. Gauderaet, L’£glise 
dans Vetnpire romain aux JV* ct V* siacJes (Paris, 1957), 124-127. 

2. O. von Leram, ‘Koprische Fragment zur Patriarchengeachichce Alexandriens/ 
Memoires de VAcadinue Imperiale des Sciences de St.-Pitersbourff 36, No. 11 
(1888), 20, frag. P.5 (text), 36 (translation and discussion). 

3. Epistula Ammtis 13—claiming that Pachomius defended his election. A. Martin, 
‘Athanase et Its Melitiens (325-335)/ Politique ettheologie (1974), 31-61, at 42/3, 
argues that the election was irregular. 

4. See the texts edited by W. Telfet; ‘St Pefer of Alexandria and Arius/ Analecta 
Botlandiana 67 (1949), 117-130, at 126; P. Devos, Tine passion gr*cque inedire de 

S. Pierre d’AIexandrie et sa traduction par AnaStase le Bibliothicaire/ Analecta 
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Bollandiana 83 (1965), 157-187, at 167,180: they are translated and discussed by 
T. Vivian, St Peter of Alexandria: Bishop and Martyr (Philadelphia, 1988), 64-84. 

5. Rufinus, HE 10.15; Socrates, HE 1.15; Sozomencis, HE 2.17.5-31; Gelasius of 
Cyzicus, HE 3.13.10-14 (and later lives of Athanasius and Constaniine). The im¬ 
mediate or indirect source of all the extant writers is Gelasius of Caesarea (frag. 27 
in the numeration of F. WuikeJmann, 1 Qtaraktcr und Bedeutung der 
Kirchengeschiclite des Gelasios v#n Kaisareia,’ Polychordia: festschrift R Dolger 
[Byzantirusahe Forscbungen 1, 1966), 346-385). 

6. Socrates, HE 4.13.4. G. Bardy, Saint Athaftase ( 296-373 f* (Paris,, 1925), 1 n- 2, 
states that Athanasius was succeeded as bishop in 373 by hi's brother Peter: that 
appears to be a confusion with the attached faetthat Peter, who k not known to be 
related to Athanasius, was succeeded by his brother Timathy {Hist. ac. 5.14; 
Sozomeous, HE 7.7.3). 

7. Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat 21.6. As time went by, Athanasius’ cultural attain¬ 
ments were inevitably enhanced and exaggerated: whereas Rufinus agrees with 
Gregory mmaking Alexander provide die young Athanasius with instruction from 
a notarius and a gramniaticus, both singular {HE 10.15), and Socrates paraphrases 
the same passage as stating that Alexander gave him an educao’on (HE 1.15.3), 
Sozomenus speaks af Athanasius attending plural grammatici and rhetors (HE 
2,17.10). 

8. Gwatkin, Ananjsnt (1900), 72-74. 

9. G. C. Stead, ‘Rhetorical Method mAthanasix*/ Vtg Cbr 30 (1976), 121-137. 

10. C Gent 10.36/7 Thomson; De Incarn - 2.16-18, 43.34-38, cf. Plato, Rep. 327a; 
Tim. 30a; Pol. 273d. 

11. For Homer, Gwatkin, Ariankm 1 (1900), 73, admitted that he cauld find ‘only a few 
stack phrases’: of his twoexamples one comes from the fourth Orationagainstthe 
Anans (CPG 2230), while the ather is the phrase d6di/arov k*kuv {Hist Ar. 68.2), 
which need not be ‘a quotation’ of 0dys$ey 12.118. Athanasius names Homer 
once, as the inventor of epic poetry (C. Gent 18.26), but be could well have known 
that without ever read ug a single line of either the Iliad cr the 0dys$ey. For 
Aristotle, Gwatkin appealed to J. H. Newman, Select Treatises of S. Athanasius, 
Archbishop of Alexandria, m Controversy with the Avans 2 (#xford, 1844), 501. 
But Newman had observed merely that certain phrases in the same fourth 0ration 
agdinstthe Ariam ‘remind the reader of Aristotle rather than S. Athanasiw' 

12. Chapters VH, XUL 

13. For discussion of Athanasius as an orator; see R. W. Smith, The Art of Rhetoric m 
Alexandria: Its Theory and Practice in the Ancient World (The Hague, 1974), 100- 
104; G. A. Kennedy, Greek Rhetoric under Christian EmVerors (Princeton, 1983), 
208-212. Kennedy's assessment is unfortunately based largely on the Life of 
Antony, whose Athanas ian authorship is here rejected (Chapter I n. 64), but he nev¬ 
ertheless reaches the reasonable conclusion that Athanasius ‘adapts (the) tech¬ 
niques of invention, butnat the arrangement and style’ of classical rhetoric (255). 

14. For Tertu Ilian, see J.-C. Fredouifle, Tertuliien et la conversion de la tuUttr e antique 
(Paris, 1972); T. D. Barnes, Tertullian ; A Historical and Literary Sktd) J (Oxford, 
1985), esp. 187-232. Basil and Gregoty had studied with Himerius and 
Proaeresius in Athens and with Libam'us in Antioch (Gregary of Nazianzus, Orat 
43.14-20; Socrates, HE 4.26.6) —and it shows in their writings: G. L. Kusms, 
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‘Saint Basil and the Rhetorical Tradition,* Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, 
Ascetic, cd. P. J. Fedwick (Toronto, 1981), 221-279; R. R. Reutheij Gregory of 
Nazianzus: Rhetor and Philosopher (#xford, 1969), esp. 55—128i G. A. Kennedy, 
Greek Rhetoric (1983), 214-239. 

15. Respectively, PG 40.925-941 (CFG 2487); Theodoretus, HE 4.22,1-35 (para¬ 
phrased in Chapter XX). 

16. Constantine (1981), 82-84, 196/7. Significantly, Athanasius receives no mention 
whatever in the excellent and sensitive article by A. Spira, The Impact of Christian¬ 
ity on Ancient Rhetoric,’ StudiaPdtristica 18.2 (1989), 137-153. 

17. De incam. 56/7. There is no compelling reason to identify the bishop of Alexandria 
with die Athanasius whose autograph letter to the holy man Paphnutius survives 
(P. Lond. 1929), as aigued by IT L Btiljews and Christians ht Egypt (London, 
1924), 115-118. 

18. W. Schneemelchei; 'Der Schriffgebrauch in den "Apologien" des Athanasius,’ Text, 
Wort , Glaubc: Studien zur Oberlieferung, Interpretation und Autorkierung 
biblischer Texte Kurt Aland gewidmet , ed M Brecht [Arbeiten zur Kirchen- 
gesebiebte 50 [Berlin and New York, 1980)), 209-219. 

19. R. W. Thomson, Athanasius, Contra Genres and De locarnan'one (Oxford, 1971), 
xvii, sums the matter up very well: ‘He was unphilosophic and repetitive in aigu- 
ment, but had a profound grasp of scriptural exegesis.’ 

20. Delncam. 55.1-12. 

21. E. P. Meijering, Orthodoxy and Platonism in Athanasiusi Synthesis or Antithesis 
(Leiden, 1974); J. M. Rist, ‘Basil’s “Neoplatonism”? hs Background and Nature,’ 
Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist , Ascetic, ed P. J. Fedwi ck (Toronto, 1981), 
137-220, atl73-178. 

22. Constantine (1981), 178-186. 

23. R. W. Thomson, Athanasius (1972), xxii. 

24. C Gent. 1.13-15. 

25. M Slusser, ‘Athanasius, Contra Gentes and De btcarnatiene: Place and Date of 
Composition,’ J1S N S. 37 (1986), 114-117. He argues pr incipally ftom C. Gent. 
23.10-18 and De Incarn. 51.6-10, contrasting them w'rb the knowledge of the 
West shown in the Letter t* the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 8; ApoL ad Const. 3; 
Hist. At. 28. 

26. Constantine (1981), 2t6/7. 

27. C Kannengiesser, *La date de J’Apologie d’Athanase Contre ies patens et Sur 
I’Incamation du Verbe/Recb. sd re{. 58 (1970), 383-428. However, H. Nordberg, 
‘A Reconsideration of the Date of Sr. Athanasius’ Contra Gentes and Dt 
htmmatione,' Studia Patrkuca 3 ( Texte und Untersuchungen 78, 1961), 262-266; 
Athanasius’ Tractates Contra Gentac-De IncamaUone.’ An Attempt at Redatmg 
(Socieias Scientiarum Fennica: Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 28.3 
(Helsinki, 1961)), argued for the impossibly late date of 362/3. On the othet hand, 
A. Stulcken, Athanasiana: Litterar- und dogmengeschichtHche Untersuchungen 
(Texte und Untersuchungen 19.4, 1899), 1-23, argued for a date of c. 323, but 
conceded in a footnote that ‘selbst 327 ware nicht attsgeschlossen’ (5 n. 1). 

28. RespecriveJy, R P Meijermg, Athanasius: De Incarnationc Verbi (Am¬ 
sterdam, 1989), 11-20; W. A. Bienert, ‘Zur Logos-Christologie des 

Athanasius von AJexandrien in contra Gentes und de Incarnationc / Studia 
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Patristica 21 (1989), 402-419, at 407-412. 

29. T. Kehrhahn, De sancti Athanasii quae fertur Contra Gent* or a ft one (Piss. Berlin, 
1913), 9-11,20-23,34/5,37-43,44-50 (also arguing that the work uses Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang. 7.10), 56/7, 62-65. Kelurhahn drew the unconvincing conclusion 
that a work which copied Eusebius could not be by Athanasius (71/2). More 
recently, M.-J. Rondeau, ‘Une nouvelle preuve de {‘influence litteraire d’Eusebe de 
C£saree sur Athanasc I’interpretation des Psa times,’ Reck. sci. rel. 56 (1968), 385- 
434, argued that Athanasius also used Eusebius’ Commentary or.'the Psalms in his 
own exegesis of the Psalms. But the Aihanasian authorship of the texts upon which 
she relied has been disproved by G. Dorival, ‘Athanasc ou pseudo-Athanase?’ 
Rivista di sforia e letteratura reiigiosa 16 (1980), 80-89. Significantly, the word 
6eo$(foeic occurs in four passages alleged to derive from Athanasius’ Commentary 
on the Psalms (PG 27.80, 220, 229, 529), cf. below, n. 31. For the date of the 
7 keophany, which Eusebius is often wrongly supposed to have written after 330, 
see Constantine (1981), 186-188. 

30. As argued most recently by E ?. Meijering, Athanasius (1989), 11-20. 

31. See R. W. Thomson, Athanasius (1971),5, 23,25,67, 69, 71, 85, 111, 133,171, 
267. A small but telling indication of Athanasius’ indebtedness to Eusebius is the 
occurrence of the word 0€o4)dua« in Dc Incam. 8.3. The concepr is central to 
Eusebius’ interpreiation the course of human history, bur virtually unique to him 
among Christian theologians: see P. W. L. Walker, Holy City, Holy Places? Chris¬ 
tian Attitudes to Jerusalem and the Holy Land in the fourth Century (Oxford, 
1990), 87. InAlhanasius it occurs elsewhere only at Oral. c. Ar. 1.63 (PG 26.144), 
cf. Midler, Lexicon (1952), 650. 

32. E. Muhlenberg, ‘\feri»e et borne de Dieu: Une interpretation de Be ineamaDone, 
chapitre VI, en perspective hisroriqtie,’ Politique et thtologie (1974), 215-230, ar 
227-230; W. A. Bieneit, Studia Patristica 21 (1989), 409/10. 

33. A date between 328 and 335 wasdeduced fr«n a comparison with the early Festal 
Letters by A. L. Pettersen, ‘A Reconsiderati on of the Dateof rhe Contra Gentes-De 
Incamatione of Arlianawus of Alexandria,’ Studia Patristica 17.3 (1982), 1030- 
1040, cf. Camplan)*, Lettere (1989), 239-244. 

34. A. Pettersen, “To Flee or Mot to Flee”; An Assessment of Athanaskis’ De Fuga 
Sua ,’ Persecution and Toleration (Studies m Church History 21, 1984), 29-42, at 
40-42. 

35. M. Krause, ‘Das chtistliche Alexandria) und seine Beziehungen zum kopti’schen 
Agypten,’ Alexandria.' Kulturkegegnungen dreier Jahrtausende im Schmehtiegd 
einer mediterranen Grossstadt, ed. N. Hinske (Aegyptiaca Treverensia 1 (Mainz, 
19811),53-62, ar 55: ‘der einzige Biscbof Alexandriens, derauch kopfcsch sprechen 
konnte.’ 

36. For example, L. T. Lefbrt, ‘S. Athanase: Sur la virginiie,’ Le Museon 42 (1929), 
197-275, published what he clai med f be the original Coptic of a letter #r treatise 
on virginity (CPG 2147). For proof that it was composed in Greek, see M. 
Aub’meau, *Les icrios de Saint Athanasc sur la virginire,’ Revue d’ascetique et de 
mystique 31 (1955), 140-173, reprinted in his Recherches patristiquas 
(Amsterdam, 1974),163-196. 

37. L. T. Lefort, ‘St. Athanase, ocrivain copre,' Le Museon 46 (1933), 1-33; C. B. G. 
Muller, ‘Athanasios I. von Alexandria! als koptischer Schriftsieller,' Kyrios: 
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Vierteljabresschrift fur Kircben- und Geistesgotcbichte Europas, NJ\ 14 (1974), 
195-204. 

38. P. Peeiers, Orient et Byzance. Le trtfonds oriental de thagiographie gtecque 
[Subsidia Hagiographica 21 (Brussels, 1950]), 29-32. 

39. T. Orlandi, The Future of Studies in Coptic Biblical and Ecclesiastical Literature’ 
The future ofCopticStudks, ed. R. McL. Wilson (Leiden, 1978), 143-163, at 153, 
cf. 151. 

40. G. Bardy, la question des longues dans I’eglise ancierme 1 (Pars, 1948), 131. Bardy 
argued that the fact that Athanasius quotes the letter which Consiantt’us wrote to 
Km in 350 in two slightly different versions of the same Ia*n original {Apol. ad 
Const. 23; Hut. At: 24) implies lhat he made the Greek translation himself on ea:h 
occasion. He presumably also translated the letter of Ursacius and Valens to Julius, 
which he obtained from Paulinus of Trier [Hist. Ar. 26.2/3, cf. Apo/. c At: 58.1—*). 
F#r discussion of Athanasius’ knowledge of Latin Christian writers, see J. L. N#rth, 
‘Did Athanas'nis(letter 49, to Dracontius) know and correct Cypr'iai (letter 5, 
Hartel)?’ Studio Patriskca 17.3 (1982), 1024-1029. On the different question of 
what Latin Christian texts might have been available to Athanasius in Graek, see E 
•ekkers, ‘Les traductions grecques des ferits patristiques larins,’ Sacris Ejudiri 5 
(1953),193-233,esp.197. 

41. Seeck, Geschichte 4 (1911), 332, 503/4. 

42. W. H C Frend, ‘Athanasius as an Egyptian Christian leader in the Fourth Cen¬ 
tury/ New College Bulletin 8 (1974), 20-37, reprinted his Religion Popular and 
Unpopular in the Early Christian Centuries (London, 1976), No. XVI. However; 
Frend presents Athanasius as coming from ‘an Alexandrian middle-class back¬ 
ground* (21 n. 1) with appeal toSozomenus,HE2.17.10 (onwhich, seeabove, n.7). 

43. CSEL 65.154.19; Socrates, HE 1.8.13; Soz«menus, HE 1.17.7. 

44. Constantine (1981), 215-219. 

45. On the origins of the Melitian schism, see briefly Co mtatitne (1981), 201/2; for full 
discussion and bibii«giaphy, T. Vivian, St Peter (1988), 15-50. Ihe earliest stages 
cf the quarrel between Peter and MeGtius are documented by tw* contemporary 
letters, one *f four b'tshopsto MeJibus, the other of Peter to his o#qgje§atton, pre¬ 
served in Cod. Ver. LX (58), fob. US’*—116% and most readily accessible in EOMIA 
1.634-636. Athanasius indirectly implies that the scliism began in 306 (Letter to 
the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 22). 

46. Epiphauius, Pan. 68.1.4-3-4; Sozo menus, HE 1.15.2. 

47. P. Lond. 1913-1922, published by H. L Bell (with W. E> Crum), Jews and Chris¬ 
tians in Egypt (London, 1924), 38-99. Another document from the same dossier 
was subsequently published by W. E. Crum, t S#mc Further Melitian Documents,* 
JEA 13 (1927), 19-26. 

48. A plan of Alexandria is given by C. Andresen, ‘“Siegrdche Kirche" im Aufstieg des 
Chnstentums: Untersuchungen zu Eusebius von Caesarea und Dionysios von 
Alexandrien,’ Aufstieg und Niedergang der rotnischen Web 2.23.1 (Berlin and 
New York, 1979), 387-459, facing p. 440. 

49. Epipbanius, Pan. 69.1.2,22-7, cf. So crates, HE 5.22.43-46. 

50. Debate about Arius himself and his views has been lively in recent years: among 
major contributions, note A. M. Ritter; ‘Arianismus/ TRE 3 (1978), 692-719; 
‘Anus/ Goetalten der Kirchengeschichte, ed. M. Greschat 1 (Siangan, 1984), 215- 
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223; R. Lorenz, Arms judaizans? Untcrsuchungcn zur dogmengeschichtlichen 
Einordnungdes AnMS(Gdau>gen, 1979), with the review by R. Williams,/T.S« N.S. 
34 (1983), 293-296; R. Lorenz, ‘Die Christussaele im Arianisehen Streit: Nebst 
einj'gen Bemerkungen zur ^uellenkritik des Arius und zur Glanbwiirdigkeit des 
Athanasius,' ZKG 94 (1983), 1-51;R. C. Gregg andD. E. Groh, Early Arianism— 
A View of Salvation (Philadelphia, 1981); J. X Lienhard, 'Recent Studies in 
Arianj'Jjn,’ Religious Studies Review 8 (1982), 330-337; R. Williams, The Logic of 
Arianism,’ /75. N.S. 34 (1983), 56-31; Arius: Heresy and Tradition (London, 
1987), wirh thereview by R. C. Grcgg,/75, N S. 40 (1989), 247-254; dtecolleoive 
volume Arianism (1985); Hanson, Search (1988), 3-128. 

Williams advances the historically attractive interpretation that Arius wu ‘a 
committed theological conservative’ with a distinctly Alexandrian sump (175) 
who attempted to bring Christian theology into the ‘pust-Piotinian and post- 
Porphyrian world’ (230). But both Plotinus and Porphyry taught in Rome, and that 
mterprerarion of Arius may well over-esn'mate the diffusion of their ideas in the 
East in the early decades of the fourth century, on which see J. M. Rist, Basil of 
Caesarea (1981), 165-179. 

On the recoasmirtion of Anus' lost Thalia, see now K. Metzler and F. Simon, 
Arianaet Athanasuna: Studien zur Oberlieferung und zm philologischen Probletnen 
der Werke des Athanasius von Alexandrien (Abhandlungen der Rheinisch- 
Westfdliscbcn Akademie der Wissensdxsften 83 (Oplanden, 1991)), 11-45. 

51. Eusebius, C Marc. 1.3.18; Eccl. 7 heol, passim. 

52. See the trenchant remarks of G. Genu, RAC 1 (1950), 647; Hanson, Search 
(1988), xvii/xviii. 

53. Epiphanius, Pan. 69,3.3. Some sources allege that Arius had been ordained deacon 
by the schismatic Melitius (EOM/A 1.635/6;Sozomenus, HE 1.15.2). Bor the early 
Mebrian Arius was an accidental homonym, exploited for polemical purposes; see 
R. Williams,'Anus and the Melkian Schism,’/TS, N.S. 37(1986), 35-52; A. Mar 
tin, ‘Les relations entre Arius ct Melitios dansla tradition Alexandrine,’/T.S, N.S. 
40 (1989), 401-413. 

54. Urkunde 6—where it must be suspecred that the three concluding names (those of 
the Libyan bishops Sacundus and Theonas, and Pistus) are later additions to the 
original documenr. Both the order of events and the absolute chronology of the 
controversy before lare 324 are unceitain. Both the order and the absolute dates for 
the documents included by H.-G. Opitz in his Urkunden (1934) which be had ar¬ 
gued in the article ‘Die Zeitfolge des arianisehen Srrehes von den Anfangcn bis zum 
Jahre 328,’ ZNW 33 (1934), 131-159, have largely been accepted in recent schol¬ 
arship, as in Constantine (1981), 202-206,374-376, For some significant revisions 
to Opitz’s dates, and in turn objections to the revised dates, see R. Wiliams, Arius 
(1987), 48-66; U. Loose^ ‘Zur Chronologic des atiariixhen Streites,* Z KG 101 
(1990), 88-92. 

55. Urkunde 4b. 11. 

56. Urkunde 1. Also preserved in whole or in part are lermrs from Eusebius of 
Nicomedia to Arius (Urkunde 2) and to Paulinus of Tyre (8), fiom Eusebius of 
C a e s area to Euphration of Balaneae and to Alexander of Alexandria defending 
Anus’ centra! thesis (3,7), fragments of a letter by Paulinus (9), and an attempt by 
George, the future bishop ofLaodicea, to mediate between AJexaoder and Arius (12,13). 
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57. Sozomenufc, HE 1.15.11,10, whence Urkunden 10,5. Opift dated chese twocoun- 
cils to c. 320 and c. 321/2 respectively: in favor of regardi ng the Palest nian one as 
the earlier (against Sozoraenus), see R. Williams, Arius (1987), 50-60. However it 
seems unlikely that the Bithynian council occurred three years after the Palestinian, 
as he post is (58). 

58. Urkunden 14,16. The latter is known only from an allusion in a fewer by Liberius 
written in 353/4 (CS£L 65.91.24-28). 

59. Urhtnde 14.3-8,57/8; Epiphanius, Fan. 69.3.2. Arius* return may be the occasion 
of Alexander’s circular to all bishops [Urhmde 15). 

60. Urkunden 4b, 14. The first letter is sometimes identified from iac opening words as 
Henos somatos* and the second sometimes similarly from its opening words as He 
philarcbia. 

61. M. Aubineau, ‘La tunique sans couture du Christ: Exegese patristique de Jean 19, 
23-24,’ Kyriakon: Festschrift Johannes Quasten 1 (Munster, 1970), 100-127, esp. 
107-109, reprintedin his Recherehespatristiques (1974), 351-378, at 358-360; A. 
Pettersen, Studia PaStistica 17.3 (1982), 1030-1040. 

62. G. C Stead, ‘Athanasius' Earliest Written Work,’/Z3, N.S. 39 (1988), 76-91. 

63. G. C. SteadJTS, N.S. 39 (1988), 83-86. 

64. G. C SteadJTS, N.S. 39(1988), 82-84. 

65. Eusebius, VC 1.51.1, cf. Constantine {1981), 376 n. 154. 

66. Eusebius, VC 2.63-73. The envoy, identified as Ossius by Socrates, HE 1.7.1, is 
argued to be the rftarhis Marianus by B. H, Whrmington, The Sources of Some 
Coostandnian Documents in Eusebius* Church History and life of Constantine * 
Stadia Pattistica 18.1 (1985), 93-98, at 95/6. 

67. John Chrysostom, De btato Philogomo (PG 47.747-756), cf. Theodoretus, HE 
1.7.10. 

68. On this council, see now Hanson, Search (1988), 146-151. It was unknown to 
modem scholarship until Eduard Schwartz published Urkunde 18 in 1905 (Ges. 
Scbr. 3 [1959], 134-155). On its creed, see esp. L. Abramowski, ‘Die Synode von 
Antiochien 324/25 und ihr Symbol,’ ZKG 86 (1975), 356-366. 

69. Urkunde 20. 

70. #n the Council of Niwca, whose proceedings can be reconstructed only in the bar¬ 
est outline, see Constantine [\9 81), 215-219; C Luibhcid, The Cmwcil of Nicaea 
(Galway, 1982), 67-124. 

71. Urkunde 23.6-10, cf. A. Mamn, Politique et theoiogie (1974), 33-38. 

72. Urkunden 31.2,27,28; Philostotgius, HE 1.10. 

73. For otherevidence and proof of the dare, see ‘Emperor and Bishops, A.•. 324-344: 
Some Problems,’ AJAH 3 (1978), 53-75, at 59/60. These arguments are ignored in 
the restatement of a case for dating the fall of Eustathius to 330/1 by R. P. C. 
Hanson, The Fare of Eustathius of Antioch,’ ZKG 95 (1984), 171-179; Search 
(19881,208-211, 

74. Theodoretus, HE 1.22.1,cf. Eusebius, VC 3.59-62. 

75. The pr incipal evidence for this c«und) comprises Urkunden 29-32; Eusebius, VC 
3.23; Athanasius, Apol. c Ar. 59.3; Pbifosrorgius, HE 2.7, 7*. For the reconstruc¬ 
tion of events assumed here, see AJAH 3 (1978),60/1; Constatttine (1981), 229; 
New Empire (1982), 77. The council is somttimes misleadingly called ‘the second 
Council ofNicaea,’as recently by Hanson, Search (1988), 174-178. lit exi stence is 
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still denied by some scholars: for example, C Luibheid, ‘The Alleged Second Ses¬ 
sion of the Council ofNicaea,’/EH 34 (1983), 165-174; A. Marita, ‘Le fil d’Arius,’ 
BHE 84 (1989), 297-320. The latter argues that Arius was in exile continuously 
from 325 to 335 and dates Urkuttde 29 to 334, Urkunden 32 and 31 to 335. 

76. Epiphanius, Pan. 68.7.2, 69.11.4. Both passages are unfortunately misunderstood 
by D. W.-H. Arnold, The Early Episcopal Career of Athanasius of Alexandria 
(Notre Dame/London, 1991), 29, 31, who fails to recognise either reference to the 
imperial court. 

77. Sozomenus, HE 2.17.4, 25.6. Sozomenus also quotes Apoll inar is of Laodi'cea (HE 
2.17.2/3 = frag. 168 Lietzmann), who confirms that Athanasi us was absent from 
Alexandria when Alexander died. The account ctf his election which Athanasius 
himself penned in 338 (Apol c . Ar. 6,5/6) is predictably tendentious: s«e L. W. 
Barnard, ‘TW N*ies on Athanasius,’ Orient dia Christiana Periodica 41 (1975), 
344-356, reprinted in lus Studio* in Chur oh History and Patristics (ANAAEKT A 
BAATAAQN 26 (Thessaloniki, 19781), 329-340. 

HI. ATHANASIUS AND CONSTANTINE 

1. Philostorgius, HE 2.11. The nature of episcopal elections in Alexandria has been a 
matier of some contention: see the suaacssive discussions by K. Muller; ‘Kleine 
Beitrage zur alten Kirchengeschichte 16: Die akeste B'ischofswahl und -weibe in 
Rom und Alexandrien,’ ZNW 28 (1929), 274-296; W. Telfe^ ‘Episcopal Succes¬ 
sion in Egypt,’ JEH 3 (1952), 1-13; E W. Kemp, ‘Bishops and Presbyters at Alex¬ 
andria,’ JEH 6 (1955), 125-142; J. Lfcuyei; ‘Le probleme des consecrations 
episcopates dans J’£g2tse d’AJexandrie,’ BHE 65 (1964), 241-267; *La succession 
des eveques d’Alexandrie aux premiere siedes,’ BHE 70 (1969), 81-98; Grardet, 
Kakergericbt (1975), 52-57; D. W.-H Arnold, The Early Episcopal Career of 
Athanasius of Alexandria (Notre Dame and London, 1991), 38-62. Philostorgius 
quoted what purports to be Constantine’s reply to the city (HE 2.11*). G. 
Fernandez Hernandez, ‘La tleccion episcopal de Atanasio de Alejandria segun 
Filostorgio,* Gerion 3 (1985), 211-229, arguos that the emperor allowed an elec¬ 
tion which he knew to be uncanonical because he feared that the Melitian schism 
might produce social unrest and thus endanger the supply of Egyptian grain to Kis 
new capital on the Bosporus. 

2. Epiphanius, Pan. 6g.6. The date is deduced from the fact that Constantine was in 
the West continuously from die spring of 328 to the spring of 330 {New Empire 
11982], 77/8). What follows is based on Constantine (1981), 231-240; for recent 
discussi on and bibliography, sae D. W.-H. Arnold, Early Career ( 1991), 103-173. 

3. This visit, whose implied date is 329/30, appears to find an echo in monastic 
sources: sec P Rousseau, Pachomius: The Malong of a Community in fourth - 
Ceniwy Egypt (Berkeley, 1985), 161/2. Many of the dates forthe 330s in the Index 
are one yeartooearly (NetvEmpire[ 1982), 152 n. 30). Observe alsothatthe Index 
was notonginallycomposed for the extant col lection of Festal Letters, and that the 
extant Festal Letter 3 was written for Easter 352, not for Easter 330 (App. 1), 

4. Socrates, HE 1.13.4/5 (not ar all precisely dateable), cf. Philostorgius, HE 1.9*. 
Phllmnenus was believed to have interceded with Constantine on behalf of 
Donatus in 315 (Optatus 1.26, cf. Augustine, Bren Coff. 3.20.38). 

5. Urkuttde 34. The document was taken *o Alexandria by the magistriam Syncktnis 
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and Gaudemio6 while Paterius was governor of Egypt ( Urkunde 34.43). On the situ¬ 
ation in Libya atthis period, see D. W.-H. Arnold, Early Grraer(1991), 118-126. 

6. For the Coundl cf Caesarea, see P Land. 1913; CSEL 65.54.1/2 (dating ir to the 
year before the Council cf Tyre); index 6; Theodoretus, HE 1.28.2; Sozomenus, 
HE 2.25.1, 17. On the necessity of identifying it with 'the court of the censor* 
(Apoi c. Ar. 65.4>, see ‘Emperor and Bishops, A.D. 324-344: Some Problems,* 
A)AH 3 (1978), 53-75, at 61/2. 

7. P. U»td. 1913. 

8. Eusebius, VC 4.41.3/4 (Constantine’s letter to the council); Athanasius, Apol. c. Ar. 
72,112. The emperor makes it dear that Dionysius was to be an observer at the 
council, not a member of it, still less to preside. 

9. J.-M. Sansterre, 'Eusebe de Ctsarec etla naissance de la rheorie “Cesaropapiste,”’ 
Byzamion 42 (1972), 131-195,532-594, at 563-565, aiguing from the letter of 
Dionysius partly quoted by Athanasius, Apoi c. Ar. 81. 

10. Sozomenus, HE 2.25,2-6 (from the acta of the council), cf. CSEL 65.53/4. 

11. Sozomenus, HE 2.25.12. Sozomenus also repeats from Gelasius of Caesarea the 
fictitious story that Athanasius was accused of sexual impropriety (cf. Rufinus, HE 
10.18), but notes that ‘it is not induded in the acta* (HE 2.25.8-11). 

12. Eusebius, VC 4.43-45; Athanasius, Apoi. c. Ar. 84; Sozomenus, HE 2.27.1. 

13. Index 8; Epiphanius, Part 68.9.4, cf. P. Peeters, ‘L’epiiogue du synode de Tyr en 335 
(dans les littres festal** de Saint Athanase),* Analecta Bollandiana 63 (1945), 131— 
144; T. D. Barnes, JTS, N.S. 37 (1986), 586-589, 

14. Sozomenus, HE2.25.15-19, 

15. As assumed in Constantine (1981), 239, 400 n. 44. 

16. P. Lond. 1914, c£ below, atn. 43. 

17. F6t full arguments in fcvorof the reconstruction adopted here, see P. Peeters, “Com¬ 
ment Saint Athanase s’enfuit de Tyr m 335,’ Bulletin de PAcademie Royale de 
Belgique, Classe des Lettres* 30 (1944), 131-177, reprinted in his Rechercbes 
d’bistoire et de pbildope oriental « 2 (Subsj'dia Hagiographica 27 [Brussels, 
195 lj), 53-90). H'lsconduskms, adopted with slight modifications in Constantine 
(1981), 239/40, have recently been challenged by H. A. Drake, 'Athanasius’ First 
Exit,* Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 27 (1986), 193-204, wh» puts 
Athanasius’ first interview with Constantine on 30 October and his second co 6 
November. 

18. Index 8; Epiphanius, Pan. 68.9.5/6. 

19. As the Caesar Consrant'uws asserted in 337 (Apoi. c. Ar, 87.4). 

20. As is supposed by Girardct, Kaisergericbt (1975), 68-73,104/5, 155/6, 

21. Eusebius, VC 4.27.2. 

22. On the meaning of the phrase ol Ttepi tov 8e in ancient Greek of all periods, see 
S. Radt, ‘Noch einmal Aischylos, Niobe Ft 162 N. 2 (278 M),’ ZPE 38 (1980), 47- 
58; '•! fok etc.) trepi + acc. nominis proprS bri Srrabo,’ ZPE 71 (1988), 35-40, 
‘Addendum,* ZPE 74 (1988)., 108. In normal Greek usa^e of the period, such a 
phrase often designates the individual named alone (as; in Socrates, HE 2.22.4, 
23.2): see E. Schwyaer and A. Debrunner, Griecbische Grammatik 2 J (Munich, 
1966), 504*, N. Tbrnei; A Grammar of New Testament Greek 3 (Edinbuigh, 1963), 
16. Although Muller detects this usage in Athanasius too (Lexicon 11952), 
1169/70: ‘non raro hac formula sola persona ur dux factioms significatur*), 1 am 
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not convinced that Athanasius ever uses it to designate a single individual: hence I 
have consistently taken oi repl Efoepioi' (or some ocher name) in Athanasius to 
mean ‘Eusebius and his supporters.’ 

23. Sozomenus, HE 2.31. 

24. App. 2. 

25. Opitz on 139.15; T. D. Barnes, A]AH 3 (1978), *1. 

26. Theeastern bishops at Serdica in 343 complained tliat Athanasius had had Ischyras 
confined in military custody ( CSEL 65.51.19). 

27. Thus the syoodiaal letter of the Council of Alexandria in 338, wtitten by 
Athanasius himself (Apot. C. Ar. 11/2), thus the woste/n bishops at Serdica in 343 
{CSEL 65.115.6-116.1). 

28. On the ‘odd man out* Colluthus, see R. WQkams, Anus-. Heresy and Tradition 
(London, 1987), 45-47. 

29. Chapter IV. 

30. CSEL 65.76 No. 34; Socrates, HE 2.20.23, cf. Teller, Studien H (1910), 79-81. 

31. The precise date of the list b uncertain: Opitz on 149.19 dated it to 325/6, whereas 
A. Martin, ‘Alhanase er lac Melitiens (325-335),’ Politique el iheotogie (1974), 31- 
61, at 37, suggests November 327. Although Martin deities its ex istence, the Coun¬ 
cil ofNicomedia, which discussed the Melitian schism in December 327 or Jaouary 
328 (Chapter II, at n. 75) provides an appropriate context for Alexander^ recep¬ 
tion of such a list. 

32. Gela&ius of Cyzicus, HE 3.18. The twoversions are conveniently printedih parallel 
by G. Loeschke, ‘Das Syntegma des Gelasiius Cyziconus,* Rheinisches Mmeum, 
NJF. 60 (1905), 594-613; 61 (1906), 34-77, at 34-36. 

33. L. Parmencei, Theodore* Kirehengesehichte (GC5 19,1911), lxfi/lxx'3; Sell watte, 
Ges. Schr. 3 (1959), 258 n. 1; Opitz on 164.12.* ‘Gelasius... der den Brfcf in seiner 
phantestischen Art erweitert.* For a recent statement of the case, see CXH,R. 
Ehrhardt, ‘ConstanWnian Documents in Gelasius of Cyzicus, Ecclesiastical History,* 
Jahrbuck fur AnUke und Chrrstentum 23 (1980), 48-57. His argument resis upon 
the explicit (and mistaken) assumption that ‘there were hundreds of copies cf the 
authentic text in the eastern provinces* (55 n. 47). 

34. G. Loeschke, Rheinisehes Museum, N.F. 61 (1906), 38/9. 

35. As Opitz 165.7. 

36. Consmncine was born at Naiiisus (Firmicus Maternus, Math. 1.10.13; Origo 
Constantini Imperatoris 2), but Julian, Misopogon 18, 348d, appears to indicate 
that his ancestors came from fracla Ripensis: see R. Syme, ‘Ihe Ancestry of 
Constantine,* Bonner Historia-Augusta-Colloquium 1971 (1974), 237-253, re¬ 
printed in his Historia Augusta Papers (Oxford, 1983), 63-79. 

37. C/1.40.4. 

38. Hew Empire (1982), 79 n. 136. 

39. Socratos, HE 2.23.15-32, quotes Julius’ letter to the Alenandr tan church in 346 
{Apo /. c. Ar. 52/3) with an extra paragraph in the middle (HE 2.23.22-26*). Opitz 
cn 133.19ff. assumed that the extea material most be a later addition: ‘der Brief ist 
aos Athan(asius) bet Sokr(ates) H.23, 15-32 mit einigen Erweitexungen erhajren.* 
More charitably, Mowfaucon opined that modesty led Athanasius to omit a pas¬ 
sage which praised him strongly (PG 25.345 n. 23). 

40. Gelasius, HE 3.18.4-8. 
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41. N. H. Baynes, ‘Athanasiania,* JEA 11 (1925), 58-69, at 63 = Byzantine Studies and 
Other Essays (London, 1955), 285: ‘no Athanasian forgery, but Athairasian sup¬ 
pression of embarrassing veracity/ 

42. P. Lend. 1914, published by H. 1. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (I-ondon, 
1924), 53-71. For important textual and historical observan oils, see also K. HoII, 
‘Die Bedeutung der neuveroffenrlichten melkfanischen Urkunden fur die 
Kirchengeschichte,’ Sitmmgsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
sehaften zu Berlin, Philosophisch-histotische Klasse 1925.18-31, reprinted in his 
Gesamrnelte Aufsatze jwr Kircbengeschichte 2 (Tubingen, 1927), 283-297. An un¬ 
successful attempt to impugn the inferences drawn by BeU and Holl has recently 
been made by D. W.*H, Arnold, 'Sir Harold Idris Bell and Athanasius: A Reconsid¬ 
eration of Lorulon Papyrus 1914,’ Studkt Patristica 21 (1989), 377-383; Early 
Career (1991), esp. 62-89,175-186. 

43. K. HoU, Sb. Berlin , Phil.-hist. Kl. 1925.21-24; H. Hauben, ‘On the Melitians in P. 
London VI (P. Jews) 1914: The Problem of Papas Hersiscus/ Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth International Congress of Papyrology (American Studies in Papyraf+gy 
23 (Chico, 19811), 447-456. 

44. On the ‘behavior of Athanasius' and the importance of P. Lond. 1914, see now 
Hanson, Search (1988), 239-262. 


IV. A JOURNEY TO CAPPADOCIA 

1. New Empire (1982), 85-87; below, App. 9. 

2. Foi discussion of the dynastic murders of 337 and their political context, soe J. W. 
Leedom, ‘Constantius H: Three Revisions,’ Byzantion 48 (1978), 132-135; R. 
Klein, ‘Die Kampfe um die Nachfolfee nach dem Tode Constantins des Grossen,’ 
Byzantmische Ewsshungen 6 (1979), 101-150; C. Pietri, ‘La politique dc 
Constance II: Un premier "cesaropapisroe" ou Pmiitatio Constaiinil' Utglise et 
Cempire an JV* siecle (Entretiens sur Pan*quite classique 34 [Vandoeuvres, 1989J), 
113-172, at 116-127. Klein unfortunately starts from the assumption that the 
three sons of Constantine met at Viminacium in June 338 (101). 

3. New Empire (1982), 198-200. 

4. J. P. G Kent, RJC 8 (1981), 32/3. On CTh 12.1.37, see App. 9 n. 5. 

5. App. 9. 

6. Constantine (1981), 250. 

7. Julian, Caes. 329 cd; GL 3.12483, cf. App. 9 n. 4. 

8. CSEL 65.54.25-55.5. Since the letter was originally written in Greek, I rake the 
plural diqui and its ablMue «ases to reflect an original Tives, eK.> and translare ac¬ 
cordingly. 

9. For what follows, s*e Socrates., HE 2.6-7, with App. 8. 

10. Quoted and discussed in App. 8. 

11. Theodoretus, HE 2.3.8. 

12. F#r pro*f diat the year must be 337, not 338, see Schwarte, Ges. Schr. 3 (19591, 
269/7i; W. Schneemelcher, ‘Die Epistula encydica des Athanasius,* Aufsatze 
(1974), 290-337, at 312/3; A. Matft'n, Sources chrettennes 317 (Paris, 1985), 81- 
89; C Pietri, V£gtisc et Vtmpire au [V siecle (1989), 120/1. 

13. •bseree that the History of the Arians states chat the council wrote to 
Constaoiinus and Cocstans denouncing Athanasi us (9.1L whereas rhe Council of 
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Alexandria in 338 speaks of a letter 'to the emperors,’ that is, t* all three impeiial 
brothers ( Apol . c. At. 3.5-7). 

14. So, recently, L W Barnard, Two Notes on Athanasi us,’ Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica 41 (1975), 344-356, repr mted in his Studies in Church History and 
Patristics (ANAAEKTA BAATAAON 26 [Thessaloniki, 1978|), 341-353; B. H. 
Warmington, ‘Did Athanasius Write History?’ The Inheritance of Historiography, 
350-900, ed. C Holdsworth and T. P. Wiseman (Excieq 1986), 7-16, csp. 7, 12. 
Schwarti'-, Gts, Scbr. 3 0959), 279-290 (originally published in 1911) correctly 
and •areftilly distinguished between the two councils held at Antioch in the winters 
of 337/8 and 338/9 respectively. Nevertheless, several subsequent treatments 
conflale them—and Schneemelcher, Aufsdtze (1974), 297-313, 325-330, reaches 
the surprising conclusion that in 339 Athanasius was not deposed by a council of 
bishops, but merely dismissed by the emperon 

15. Emending the geniti ve ^moKotrwi* (Opitz 92.18) to the nominative ettioxoTroi. 

16. Chapter ID. 

17. So, recently, W. H. C. Frend, The Rise of C^/st/aw<y(Philaddphfa, 1984), 527. 

18. At Opitz 98.221 read ouSew forouSew. 

19. Listed by Opitzon 89.1ff. 

20. Opiie on 89.1ff.: ‘das Schreiben ist dem SriJ nach von Athanasius verfasjt.’ 

21. irvK-ria twu 7pa4>wf: G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 
1961), 1207, dies this passage for the meaning 1>ook/volume (opp. papyrus roll).’ 

22. Eusebius, VC 4.36, cf. G. A. Robbins, ‘“Fifty Copies of the Sacred Writings” (VC 
4;36): Entire Bibles or Gospel Books?’ Studia Patristica 19 (1989), 91-98. 

23. Constantine (1981), 124/5. 

24. A. Rahlfs, ‘Alter und Heimat der varikanischen Bibelhandschrtfc,’ Nackncbtcn der 
koniglrcben Gesellschaft der Wissensclmften zu Gottingen, Philologiscb-historischc 
Klasse 1899.72-79; T Zahn, ‘Athanasius und der Bibelkanon,’ Festschrift der 
Vniversitat Erhttgen fur Prinzregent Luitpmld (Lei pzig, 1901), 1-36; J. N BicdsaU, 
Cambridge History of the Bible 1 (Cambridge, 1970), 359/60, cf. J. Ruwet, *Le 
canon alexandrin das Ecritures: S. Athanase,’ Biblica 33 (1952), 1-29. The 
Alexandrian origin of the Codex Vaticanus, already a very strong pix>bability, was 
rendered certain by P. Bodmer XIV, published in 1561: see the bibliography and 
brief discussion ii B. M. Metzger Manuscripts of the Greek Bible {New York ami 
Oxford, 1981), 68, 74. 

25. Athanasius says that the letter was sent 'to all [bishops) and to Julius, the bishop of 
Rome’ ( ApoL c. Ay. 20.1), but that must smelly be an exaggeration. 

26. C. Pietri, ‘La question cf Athanase vuede Rome (338-360),* Politique ettheologie 
(1974), 93-126, at 95-100. 

27. Schwanz, Ges. Schr. 3 (1959), 278/9, deduced that Secundus had consecrated 
Pistus bishop dt the Mareotis. But the verb Ka&crniju and the cognate noun 
K*TaoT«ois are used with equal frequency of the consecration of bishops and the 
ordination of priests. 

28. Schwartz, Ges. Schr. 3 (1959), 284/5. 

29. Above, at n. 12. 

30. Chapter X. 

31. For exampie, by Seeck, Regesten (1919), 186; N. H. Baynes, ‘Athanan ania,’ JEA 
11 (1925), 58-69, at 65-69, on the assumption that Athanasius returned to Alex- 
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andria in November 338. For an attempt to squee 2 e the interview mCappadocia 
into the autumn of 337, see C. Pietri, L'EgUse et Vtmpire au IV* siecle (1989), 124, 
174/5. 

32. App. 9. 

33. Julian, 1, 20d-21a, cf. P. Peelers, ‘L'intetvention politique de Constance II 
dans la Grande Armeme, en 338,’ Bttlletin de tAcademie Royale de Belgique, 
Qasse des tettres* 17 (1931), 10-47, reprinted in his Recherches d’hktoire et de 
phthhgk orientates 1 { Subsidia Hagiopaphica 27 [Brussels, 1951]), 222-250. 
Peeters dated Constantins' intervention in Armenia late in the year because he 
placed Shapur’s first siege of Nisibis in 338, with appeal to E Stein, Geschichtedm 
spdtrimischen Reiches 1 (Vienna, 1928), 212,and toN. H. BaynesJEA 11 (1925), 
66-69. But Athanasius' journey to Caesarea must belong to the spring of 338, nor 
the autumn/ the siege, therefore,should belong to 337, as argued by Baynes, ib. 66, 
and in ‘Constantine and the Christians of Persia,’ JRS 75 (1985), 126-136 at 133. 

34. CS£ L65.55.26-56.7. 

35. As argued by SchwaxK, Gee. Schr. 3 (1959), 291/2. 

36. Respectively, V. Peri, *La crtnologia delle letter? fescali di Sant' Atanasio e la 
Quares mia,’ Aevttm 35 (1961), 28-86, esp. 48-50; M. Albert, ‘La 10' Iettre festale 
d'Athanase d’Alexandrie (traducrion et interpretation),’ Parole de VOrient 6-7 
(1975-1976), 69-90. 

37. See now the facsimile edition with German translation by Lorera, Oslerfest brief 
(1986), 38-65. 

38. App. 1. 

39. In the three passages quoted here, I have changed Jessie Payne Smith's translation 
fairly freely in the light of the German version of Lorenz, Osterfestbnef [ 1986), 
39-65. 

40. On the theological and polemical content of the Iettei, see further Lorenz, 
Oitexf estbrief {\9%b)> 68-89; Camplaiu, Letters (1989), 245-256. 

41. On the date of the letter, see further App. 1, at nn. 47-51. 

42. Index 10; Vita Antonii 69-71. M. Tetz, ‘Athanasi'us und die Vita Antonii: 
Literatische und theoiogische Relationen,' ZblW 73 (1982), 1-30, at 23/4, argues 
that Antony visited Alexandria in 337 before Athanasius returned from Trier and 
rhar the ‘we* in Vita Antonii 71 reflects the fact that this accountof Antony’s visit to 
Alomndjia was originally written by Scrapion ofThmuis. 

43. Gregoryof Naiianzus, %rat. 21.28. For Phiiagrius’ second term as prefect, sae now 
P. Oxy 3793, 3794, 3820, with the comments of J. R. Rea, Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
55 (London, 1988), 62-67, 221-224, corrected in certain particulars by W. H. C 
Frend, ‘Dbscorus cf Oxyrhynchus and His Correspondence (P. Oxy. LV 3820),' 
ZPE 79 (1989), 248-250. 

44. Socrates, HE 2.8.6: on jri) wivov owtSfiov t&v immeviwv rqv Td&v Tqs 

UpowivDS The fact that Socrates confuses the council of the winter of 

338/9 with the ‘Dedication CounaT of 341 in no way impairs the value of his testi¬ 
mony (App. 5). 

45. For the various surviving versions of the synodical letter and mnons of this earlier 
council,see CPG 8535,8536; on the date, Schwartz, Ges. Schr. 3 (1959), 216-222; 
T. D. Barnes, *Rmpcror and Bishops, A.D. 324-344: Some Problems,* A)AH 3 
(1978), 53-75, at 59/60. 
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46. Socrates, HE 2.9, expressly basing himself on the lost biography of Eusebius by 
Goorge of Laodi'cea—which also reported that Eusebius used to accompany 
Constmiius on trill tary campaigns. On the theology of Eusebius, see Hanson, 
Search (1988), 387-396; M. R Wiles, ‘The Theology of Eusebius of Emesa,’ Stadia 
Patristica 19 (1989), 267-280. 

47. Socrates, HE 2.10.1, cf. CSEL 65.55.5/6: ‘sancto et integro sacerdote'—an admit¬ 
tedly part isan, but nevertheless specific and emphatic, description. 

V. ATHANASIUS IN ROME 

1. For a modem example of the commonplace, compare Newman to Bishop 
Ullathorne on 28 January 1870 with reference to the Vatican Council; ‘What have 
we done to be treated, as the faithful never were treated before?* {letters and Dia¬ 
ries of John Henry Newman, ed. S. Bessain andT. Gomall25 [Oxford, 1973), 18). 

2. For a more detailed analysis, see Schneemelcher, Die Epistula encyclica des 
Athanasius,’ Aufsatze[ 1974), 290-337. 

3. Opitz on 173.14ff. rightly rejects thecommon view tliar the Friday in Ep. enC. 4.4 is 
Good Friday (13 April). 

4. Socrates, HE 2.11.6. The burning of the church is also mentioned by Julius in h»s 
lerter of 341 (Apol. c. At: 30.3). On the different churches of Alexandria, see A. 
Marti n, ‘Les premiers siecles du Christianisme a Alexandtie: Essai de topographi'e 
rtJigieuse (IIP-IV' siecles),’ REAug 30 (1984), 211-235. 

5. CSEL 65.55.5-7. 

6. Chapter IV. 

7. CSEL 65.55. 

8. So Schwartz, Ges. Schr. 3 (1959), 291/2. 

9. W. Ekester, Die Kirchen Antiochias im IV Jahrhundert,’ ZNW 36 (1937), 251- 
286, at 245-256; W. Schneemelcher, ‘Die Kitchweihsynode von Antiochien 341,’ 
Bonner Festgabe Johannes Straub zum 65. GeburHtag am IS. October 1977 
datgebraeht von Kollegen uni Schulern (Bonn, 1977), 319-346. 

10. I take ypdppaTa as reflecting an original Htterae in the sense of ‘a (single) letter,’ and 
I have replaced Julius’ *we’ with the first-person singular. For other Latinisms in the 
Greek translation of Julius’ letter quoted by Athanasius, see F. E Brightroan, ‘Six 
Notes,’ JTS> 29(1928), 158-165, at 159. 

11. Opitz on 108.31 made the correct deduction, though inevitably, given the date at 
which he was writing, he assumed that the Dedication Council* mer in the second 
half of 341. 

12. Rather than in hiding before he left Egypt, as is supposed by W. Schneemelcher, 
Bonner Festgabe (1977), 322. 

13. Chapter VII, at n. 19. 

14. App. 9, cf. New Empire (1982), 198-200. 

15. The date is inferred from Pauluuis, Vita Ambrosii 3/4, cf. ’Imperial Chronology, 
A.D. 337-350,’ Phoenix 34 (1980), 160-166,at 161 n. 5. 

16. CTh 11.12.1: *publicus ac noster im'micus.’ 

17. For a critical text and discussion, see now J.-P. Callu, ‘La preface a Y fritter aire 
d'Almartdre , y De Tciudlien aux Mozarabes: Melanges affetH a J. Fontaine 1 (Paris, 
1992),429-443. 

18. H. A. Cahn, * AbMio nomhiis de Constantin A,’ Melanges de numismatique •fferts 
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a P. Bastien (Wetteren, 1987), 201/2. Constancies’ name is found erased on in¬ 
scriptions at Smyrna in Asia { CIL 3.474, 477, 7*98), at Celeia in Noricum ( CIL 
3.5207), at Brescia in Itely (CIL 5.8030), and at Avita Bibba in Africa ( CIL 
8.12272). Cahn plausibly suggests that the gold and silver coinage of Constanrinus 
was withdrawn from circulation and melted down (202). 

19. Libanius, Oral. 59, esp. 34,43 (where the orator speaks of the tw# sons and their 
father), 75 (the conference *f 337). On the date of the speech, see App. 9, n. 19. 

20. Chapter IV, ar nn. 18-23. 

21. In the dialogue of 355 reported by Tbeodorwus, Constantiuscomplains to Uberius 
that Athanasius, ‘n#t satisfied with the ruin of the older of my brothers, did not 
cease ftom inciting the blessed Constans to hatred against me’ (HE 2.16.21). 

22. The form of die names must be regarded as quite uncertain: #piu 283.20, 21, 
printed ’APwqptw and Snctpdvnoi*, but one important manuscript offers 
'Apovri)pi«v. Neither man earns an entry in PLRE 1. 

23. PLRE 1.316. Accordingly, 1 have translated oou in 4.5 as ‘the emperor’s,’ since it 
must refer to Constant jus. It seems impossible to reproduce in translation c3ie 
word-play on the form of Eutropia’s name unanimously given by the manuscripts 
(BiTpoTOffo ‘morally good’). 

24. Jerome, Epp. 127.5. However; there are serious chronological difficult! es involved 
in accepting Jerome’s precise sratement that Athanasius told Marcella about 
Antony and Pachoraius: on the standard reconstruction of her family connections, 
Maicella’s mother Albina was the daughter of a man b*rn in 303 (sec PLRE 132, 
542/3, with Two Senators under Constantine,’ / RS 65 [1975], 40-49). Hence 
Marcella herself, who died in 410/1, cannot have been born before c. 340. 

25. Chapter VI. 

26. PG 26.12-468 (from Montfaucon). Ihe fourth Oration (PG 26.468-525) has long 
been recognised to be from another hand ( CPG 2230), but Athanasius’ authorship 
of the thiid is also denied by C. Kannengiesseg ‘Le mystere pascal du Christ sefon 
Athanase d’Alexandrie,’ Recb. sci. rel. 63 (1975), 407-442; Athanase (1983), 310- 
368, who attributes it to Apollinaris of Laodicea. In favor of the transmitted attri¬ 
bution, see the review by G. C SttadJ'fS, N.S. 36 (1985), 227-229; D. Schmitz, 
‘Sdiirapfwdrcer in Athanasius’ Reden gegen die Ar'uner,’ Roma Renascens : 
Beitrage zur Spataniike und Rezeptionsgeschiebte Ilona Opelt gewidmet , ed. M. 
Wissemann (Frankfurt, Bern, New York, and Paris, 1988), 308-320 (showing thar 
the first three Orations all use precisely the same techniques of polemical defama¬ 
tion). 

As for the process of composition, C Kannengiesser, ‘Athanasius of Alexandria: 
Ihree Orations against the Arians: A Reappraisal,’ Studia Paristica 17.3 (1982), 
981-995; Athanase (1983), esp. 369-374, detects a ‘genese graduelle’ of the 
first two Orations in the course of the 340s. #n the other hand, there aj'e g«od 
reasons for thinking that Athanasius wrote the first tw* Orations c. 340, then 
composed the homily on Matthew 11.27 (PG 25.207-220; CPG 2099) as part 
of a projected third Oration, which he completed along slightly different lines 
only some time later: see V. Hugger; *Des hi Athanasius Traktot in Mt. 11, 27,* 
Zeitethrift fur die katbolische Tbeotogie 42 (1918), 437-441; M. Tetz, TRE 
4 (1978), 339, 345, Hugger sh«ws that, while Chaprer 6 of tbe homily is spur¬ 
ious, the rest overlaps with the third Oration, in which Tetz detects allusions 
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to the teaching of Photintis, who fust attained promi nence c. 344 (3.1,3.30). 

27. Kannengiessex, Athanase (1983), 19-111. 

28. Obseive, however, that the word Tfuis is used only once (1.58) outside two pas¬ 
sages each of which repeats it se\*eral rimes (1.17/8, 3.15): see J. WbEnski, ‘L’emploi 
de Tpi«s dans Ies “Ttaites contre les Ariens** d’Athanase d’Alexandre/ Studia 
Patristica 21 (1989), 448-455. 

29. Chapter XVI. 

30. W. Bright, The Options of St. Athanasius against the Arians (Oxford, 1873), 
kviii-Ixxivj A. Stegmaon, ‘Zur Darienmg der “drei Reden des hL Athanasius gegen 
die Arianer” (Migne, Patrol Grace. XXVI, 9-468),* Iheologische Quartalschrift 
96 (1914), 423-450; 98 (1916), 227-231. 

31. Chapter XIV The term «ccurs only once in the Orations, in a quasi'-ciedal context: 
the Son '#£•> €<mv dAn9tvo$, iAii&vou ttot^js 6|ioouoio> bTrdpx^’ (!•?)• 

32. On the quotations of the 'flmlia, see esp, R. D. Williams, The #uest of the Histori¬ 
cal Thalia / Arianism (1985}, 1-35; S. G. Hall, ‘The Thalia of Arius in Athanasius' 
Accounts,’ ib. 37-58. On the letrer of Alexander ( Urkunde 4b), see Chapter H, at 
un.60-64. 

33. Kannengiessex, Athanase (1983), 151-181, cf. G. Bardy, Recherches sur Saint 
Lucien d’Antioche et son ecmle (Paris, 1936), 341-347; Hanson, Search (1988), 
32-41. 

34. Constantine (1981),241. 

VI. JULIUS AND MARCELLUS 

1. E0MIA 1.30, 50, 51, cf. Hanson, Search (1988), 217. 

2. Julius pra ises his role at the council most warmly [Apol. c. Ar. 23.3,32.2). No work 
is transmitted under the name of Marcellus except for the quotations in Eusebius 
(CPG 2800) and his letter to Julius (CPG 2801), but modem scholars have made a 
sirong case for regarding him as the author of several works attributed to other 
wri«rs of the fourth century: of these, the De sancta ecclesia, which is iransmi tted 
under the name of Anthimus, bishop of Nicomedia early in the century (CPC 
2802), was probably written c. 340 in the West see A. H. B. Logan, ‘Marcellus of 
Ancyra and anri-Arian Polemic," Studia Patristica 19 (1989), 189-197. 

3. Sozomenus, HE 2.33.3. 

4. Eusebius, Contra Manellum 1.1.3, 1.4.1-65, 2.4.29. 

5. Eusebius, Contra Marcellurn 2.4.29; CSEL 65.50.18-51.15; Sozomenus, HE 
2.33.1/2, cf. ‘Emperor and Bishops, A.D. 324-344: Some Problems/ AJAH 3 
(1978), 53-75, at 64/5; Constantine (1981), 240-242. 

6. CSEL 65.55. 

7. Constantine (1981), 263-265. 

8. Chapter IV, atnn. 44-45. 

9. Marcellus had been in Rome for one year and three months before he submitted a 
written statement of his theological v iews to Julius (Epiplianius, Pan. 72.2.3). 

10. Sozomenus, HE 3.8.3, cf. Socrates, HE 2.15.3. 

11. The number of bishops present is given by Hilary, Syn. 28 {PL 10.502); 
Sozomenus, HE 4.22.22. On all aspects of the ‘•cdfoau on Council/ see the magis¬ 
terial study of W. Schnaemelchei; ‘Die Kirchweihsynode von Anriochien 341/ 
Bonner Festgabe Johannes Straub zum 65. Geburtstag am 18. October 1977 
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dargebracht von Kollegen und Scbulern (Bonn, 1977), 319-346. It is unfortunately 
neglected by Hanson, Starch (1988), 270-293, who follows earlierwriters (such as 
Sunooetti, Crisi 11975), 146-160) in making Julius' letier (Apof. c. Ar. 21-35) pre- 
cade the *Dedicati‘on Council,’ to which it is in feet a riposte. 

12. The day is known only from a Syriac chronicle written in 724 (ed. E W. Brooks, 
CSCO, Scriprores Syri 3 4 (19031, 130.21-24, with Latin translati on by J. B. Chabot 
(Vcisio 102.3-5)), but it derives from a source written in the 360s (Philostorgius, 
Anhang VII, p. 212 Bidez, cf. Chapter I, at nn. 57-59) and deserves to be accepted: 
see W. Eltestei; ‘Die Kirchen Amiochias im IV. Jahrhuodert,' ZNW 36 (1937), 251- 
286, at 254-256. 

13. J. T. Ltenhard, ‘Acaaus of Caesarea’s Contra Marcefhu/z Its Place in Theology and 
Controversy,’ Studia Pakisti'ca 19 (1989), 183-188. Only a long fragment survives, 
quoted by Epipkaaus, Pan. 72.6-10 (CPG 3512). On Acacius’ oareet; see J.-M. 
Leroux, ‘Acace, cveque de Cesarce de Palestine (341-365),* Studia Patristica 8 
(Texte und Unlersucbungzn 93,1966), 82-85. 

14. W. Schncemelcber, Bonner Festgabe (1977), 331-339. 

15. Kelly, Creeds' (1972), 263/4. 

16. On the nature and theological moti vation of this creed (which are disputed), see 
Kdly, Creeds* (1972), 268-271; W. Schneemelcher; Bonner Fastgabe (Bonn, 1977), 
340-346 

17. Marcel)us frag. 96 Klostermann = Eusebius, Contra Marcellum 1.4.33/4. 

18. Kelly, Creeds 3 (1972), 266. Observe Hilary, Syw. 28 (PL 10.502): ‘exposuerunt qui 
adfueruitt episcopi nonagiita seprem, cum in suspicionem verrisset oms ex 
episcopis quod prava sentirec.’ 

19. See now M. Tetz, ‘Die K trchweihsynode von Anriochien (34i) und Marcellus von 
Ancyra: Zu der Glaubenserklarung des Theophronius von Tyana und ihren 
Folgen,’ Oecumenica et Patristica: Festsekrift fur Wilhelm ScbneemeUber zum 75. 
GeburHtag (Geneva, 1989), 199-218. This article proposes an important and con¬ 
vincing emendation in Syn. 24.5 (Opiit 250.19-21). 

20. Sozomenus, HE 3.8.4-8. Schwartz, Ges. Schr. 3 (1959), 297-300, conveniently 
prints together the summary of Sozomenus and the quoranons and allusions in 
Julius’ letter: for comment, see Qrardet, Kaisergericht (1975), 157-162. 

21. It is implausi bly argued by L. W. Barnard, ‘Pope Julius, Marcellus of Ancyra and 
the Council of Serdica: A Reconsideration,’ Revue de tbeologie anmenne et 
tnedfevale 38 (1971), 69-79, reprhred in his Studies in Church History and 
Patristics (ANAAEKTA BAATAZtflN 26 [Hiessalonilci, 1978]), 341-353, that 
Julius was moreconciliatory thanthe council, wluch compelled him to take a hard 
line. 

22. Bishops of, respectively, Caesarea in Cappadocia, Antioch, Neronias, Constan¬ 
tinople, Chalcedon, Mopsuestia, and Hcraclea. The fact that Dianius’ name comes 
first may indicate that he had presided over the council: according to the Synodicon 
vetus 42, he was accompanied by the sophist Asrerius. 

23. H J. Sjeben, Die Kouzilsidee der Alten Kirche (Paderborn, 1979), 31-34. Julius’ 
letter has often been disused for its relevance to the claims cf the Roman see to 
primacy, as recently by P,-P. Joannou, Die Ostkirdte und dk Cathedra Petri im 4. 
Jahrhundert {Pdpste und Papsttion 3 (Stuttgart, 1972]), 36-70; Vf. de Wes, ‘Die 
•stkirche und die Cathedra Petri im IV Jahrhundert,’ Orientalia Christiana 
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Periodica 40 (1974), 114-144, ar 121-129; Girardet, Kaisergerkht (1975), 87- 
105; Pietci, Roma (1976), 189-207; V. Twomey, Apostolikos Thronos: The Pri¬ 
macy of Rome as Reflected in the Church History of Eusebius and the Historico- 
apologetica! Writings of Saint Athanasius the Great (Minister, 1982), 398-425. 

24. Opite cxi 103.24 correctly compares 35.3 and notes char Julius implicitly appeals to 
the fifth Nicene canorv—which provides only that a provincial council of bishops 
may review the cases of excommunicated clergy and laity, but says nothing what¬ 
ever about deposed bishops. A more pertinent precedent would have been the read¬ 
mission of Eusebius, Thcognts, and Arius by the Council of Nicomedia in 327/8 
(Urkunden 29-32). Bur Athanasius studiously avoided any explicit mention of that 
council (Chapter ID, at n. 25). 

25. Reiterated in his recapitulation of the whole case (31.1). 

26. For Athanasius' use of the same colecn'on of document in 338 and in his Defeme 
againstthe Ariarts, see Chapter III, at n. 31; Chapter IV, at n. 19. 

27. Opite on 109.1 aptly cites the Itinerarium Antonmi 147.1-154.5 Wesseling (p. 21 
Cunrr), which confirms the figure exactly. Like so much in Julius’ letter, this com¬ 
plaint c#mes from the mind of Athanasius, who makes the same polemical point in 
reference to the appointment of eastern bishops to western sees in the 350s ( Letter 
to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 7; Hist. Ar. 74.5). 

28. Epipham us, Pan. 72.2.1/2, cf. M. Tetz, ‘Zum akrSmischen Bekenntnis: Ein Beitrag 
des Mar^IIus von Ancyra,’ ZNW 75 (1984), 107-127. 

29. Kelly, CWs’ (1972), 102-111. 

30. Opite on 113.1ff. aptly comment: ‘Der Urheber dieser Argumentation kann nur 
Athanasius sein.’ 

31. For the identifications in the text, see Opkz on 111.11, citing CSEL 65.55/6; Fug. 
3.3; HisL At. 5.1/2; Socrates, HE 1.24.3; 2.15.2. 

32. Chapters VII, VIIL f X. 

33. Epiphanjus. Pan. 72.2.3. 

VII. THE INTERVENTION OF CONSTANS 

1. Chapter X. Lucifer of Caralis depicts Constantius as saying that he allowed the re¬ 
turn of Athanasius ar the insistence of Constans precisely because ‘dmui ne inter 
nos bella fuissenr orta’ (De Athanasio 1.29 28). 

2. Chapter XIII. 

3. App. 3. The later additions to the first eighteen chapters comprise a reference to the 
death of Magnentus (7.3 b ) aod a general description of d'tsorder in rhe church every¬ 
where which includes an allusion to the exile of Egyptian bishops in 357 (13, cf. 
28.1). 

4. The passage is translated and discussed above in Chapter IV, at nn. 28-29. 

5. Chapter II. 

6. The procedures and techniques of argumenterion taught by Greek rhetors in the 
Roman Empire are wd) described by D. A. Russell, Greek Declamation (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1983), esp. 40-73. 

7. Quintilian states the norm in lapidary fashion: ‘ordine ipso narranonem sequttur 
confirmaco’ [Inst . Brat. 4.3.1). For narratso as a standard element in speeches, see 
Rhetorica ad Hereunium 1.12-16; Cicero, De Inventione 1.27-30; Bra tor 122; 
Quint Han, Inst. Bra. 4.2, wirh K. Barwick, ‘Die Gliederung der narrauo in der 
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rheierischen Theorie and ihre Bedeutung fur die Geschichte des antiken Romans’ 
Hermes 63 (1928), 261-287. 

8 . The manuscript* have KpionTvos 6 Tt»S ttaT«fwv: the form is paralleled by the 
civHcis Patavi found in late aniique maps: see K. Miller, Itineraria Romano.' 
R+miscbe Reisewegean der Hand der Tabula Peutingeruma (Berlin, 1916),259. 

9. All manuscripts and editors read At ai/foic? 6 iv Aitftx, and the bishop’s see is nor¬ 
mally identified as the small north Italian town of Laus Pompeia: so C. H. Turney 
EOMM 1.557; Opttz on 281.14. But it is linguistically implausible to identify a 
‘LeiV (where the emphatic vowel is represented by the Greek eta) with the modem 
I*di: all attested ancient forms of the name of the town exhibit the o-vowel which 
survives in the modem name (K. MiHer; Itineraria (1916], 2t4). Feder; Studien 11 
(1910), 43, saw that the Dionysius in Athanasius should be identical with the 
diorasmsab Acaia de Elida who subscribed the synodical letter of the western bish¬ 
ops at Serdica in 343 {CSEL 65.138 No. 48). Hence the name of the see ought to be 
emended from Aitf£i to "HX 161 . The bishop of Elis presumably had business at the 
imperial court: it is doubdess relevant that he had been deposed before the Council 
of Serdica, apparendy by western bishops (CSEL 65.61.12/3: quern Ipsf 
exposuerunt). 

10. The Serditan subscriptions identify his see as Capua (CSEL 65.134 No. 14). 

11. Feder, Studien I (1909), 157/8. Both Fortunatianus and Vincentius were to be per¬ 
suaded (or compelled) to renounce communi on with Athanasius in 357 ( Apol. ad 
Const. 273, c£ Jerome, De vir. Hi 97). 

12. See, respectively, R. Aigrain, ‘St. Maximin de Treves,’ Bulletin de la So title des 
Antiijuaires del’Ouest 4 (1916-1918, publ. 1919;, 69-93; J.-C. Picard, Lesouve¬ 
nir des evequas (Bibliotbeque des ceoles fron^oises d 1 Athene* et de Rome 268 
[Rome, 1988]), 35,41-44. Protasius appears to have died in 346 or 347; Aigrain 
argued that Maxijpinus was consecrated bishop of Trier on 13 August 329 and 
died on 12 September 346. 

13. After Eugenius’ death the emperors Constamius and Julian restored the statue of 
him in the forum of Trajan at Rome which ‘aiue sub div* Constants vitae et 
fidelissimae dev#tionis gratia meruit’: since the inscription from the base of the 
s«tne records that after a career in the palatine service Eugenius was designated 
ordinary consul {/L5 1244), it is usually inferred rhat he musr have died no later 
than 349 ($• PLRE 1,292). But Athanasius assumes that Eugenius was still alive in 
353: itmay be suspecied, therefore, that he was in fact designated consul for 355 as 
a reward for loyalty to the house of Constantine and perhaps for service rendered 
to Constancies during the ustupation of Magnentt'us. 

14. Ubanius, Oral. 14.10/11. 

15. PLRE 1.886. The principal narrati ve evidence for his career comes from Zosimus 
2.48.5, Passio Artemii 12 a Philostorgius, HE 3.12*, and Ammianus 14.1.10 (in 
office in summer 353), 7.9 (his death). Thalassius was one of the camita* of 
Conswmius who wrote co Atiianasius urging him to return to Alexandria in 345/6 
(Hr$L At. 22.1). 

16. Socrates, HE 2.223, cf. Chapter X. 

17. Opite 281.26 rightly prints Montfaucon’s emendation <reT<ip>Tty 6 ’iavr$ (PG 
25.600): if is hard see how the transmitted tw Mainip can be defended. 

18. In h-s second edition of the speech, J.-M. Szymusiak correctly marks a break be- 
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tween paragraphs here (Sources chretiennm 56* [1987], 94). 

19. As asserted by Girardet, Kaisergeridit (1975), 108, with appeal to Schwane, Ges. 
Scbr. 3 (1959), 326; Opitz on 28L22f L 

20. Socrates, HE 2.12.1. 

21. Socrates, HE 2.12.2-13.7, cf. App. 8. 

22. Apps. 5, 9. 

23. CSEL 65.67.1-7. Since the dados must be the large number of deaths in 
Constantinople after Paul’s return in 341/2, ut in 67.4 presumably tenders a Greek 
word which staled cause rather than result,and I have translated accordingly. 

24. Socrates, HE 2.18.1/2. 

25. Socrates, HE 2.18.3-6. 

26. App. 9. 

27. Kelly, Creeds* (1972), 271-273. 

28. Constans is attested in Milan on 4 December 342 (CTb 9.7.3). 

29. App. 9. 

30. CT h 11.16.5; Firmicus Matemus, De err. prof. reL 28.6; Libanius, Or at. 59.137- 
140; Ammiauus 20.1.1. 

31. C7I» 12.1.36. 

32. CTh 10.10.8 s ; 12.1.38,4. App. 9. 

VIII. THE COUNCIL OF SERDICA 

1. Chapter VII. 

2. Socrates, HE 2 20.6. The explicit evidence for the date of the Counail of Setdica is 
either erroneous or ambiguous. Socrates, HE 2.20.4 (followed by Sozomenus, HE 
3.12.7) alleges that it rook place 'inthe elcvenrh year after the death of Constantine 
in the consular year 347—which is impossible. The Festal Index points to either 
342 or 343 (15), while a historical fragment in Cod. Ver. LX (58), foL 71% has the 
notice; 'congregata est synodus consolatu Constants et Constantini aput 
Serdicam.’ Schwartz, Ges. Schr 3 (1959), II, 55/6, 325-334, argued that the cor¬ 
rect date is 342 and emended the date accordingly to 'consolatu Corarantii HI « 
Constanris II,’ while H.-G. Opitz subsequently printed this emendation in his edi¬ 
tion of the fragment in EOMIA 1.637. But the notice could relate tothe summon¬ 
ing of a council by Cbnstens rather than to the gathering of the bishops at Serdica: 
see Siraonetti, Gin (1975), 167 n. 12. 

F*r varied and converg ing arguments in favor of 343 (the date assumed through¬ 
out the present work). See H. Hess, The Canons of the Council of Serdica, AD. 
343; A Landmark in the Early Development of Canon Law (Oxford, 1958), MO- 
144; Pietri, Rama (1976), 212/3 n. 3; T. D. Barnes, Fmpermr and Bishops, A.D. 
324-344: Some Problems,* A]AH 3 (1978), 53-76, at67-69; L. W. Barnard, The 
Council of Serdica: Some Problems Reassessed,' Annuariunt Histonae ConciUorum 
12 (1980), 1-25. However, Schwartz’s date of 342 conti nuest# find advocates: see, 
recently, M. Richard, *Le comput paschal par octaeter’is,* Le Muse+n 87 (1974), 
307-339, ar 318-327; Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 25-29; T. G. Eflimt, The Date 
of the Council of Serdica,’ Ancient History Bulletin 2 (1988), 65-72. There seeros 
co be no ancient evidence that the council met in the sweltering heat of late summer, 
as asserted by L. W. Barnard, o.c. 18 (‘perhaps in late August’). 

3. CSEL 65.128.4-16. 
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4. For the forms ‘Ossius’ and ‘Serdica’ (rather chan ‘Osius' and ‘Sardica’), sec EOMiA 
1.532/3. 

5. Athanasius is customarily believed, as by K. Baus, in History of the Church, ed. H. 
Jedin and J. Dolan, trans. A. Biggs 2 (New York, 1980),37, 82. 

6. L. W. Barnard, The Site of the Council of Serdica,’ Stadia Vatrtsaca 17.1 (1982), 
9-13, reprinted together with the first part of the article cited in n. 2 as The Coun¬ 
cil ofSeidica-—Tw#Questions/ Ancient Bulgaria, ed. A. G.Boulter 2 (Nottingham, 
1983),215-231. 

7. CSEL 65.119.5-120.6. On the four exianttexK of this western synodical letter of 
the Council d Serdica, see below n. 30. In the present chapter references are nor¬ 
mally given to Feder 1 * base text in CSEL 65.103-126 (the version from Hilary). 

8. CSEL 65.58.14-19; Index 15, cf. IL Hess, Canons (1958), 17/8. 

9. CSEL 65.121.1-9; Hist. Ar. 15.4. 

10. Theeastern bishops reckoned theirown number at eighty ( CSEL 65.58.26). That is 
clearly a rounded figure: Sabinus of Heradea gave the exact number as seventy-six 
(Socrates, HE 2.20.5, repeated withoutrhe name of the source by Sozomenus, HE 
3.12.7), which appears to be confirmed by cbe survivi ng list of sigoatones, even 
though it actually contains only seventy-three names ( CSEL 65.74-78, cf. Feder; 
S*«fcviII[1910], 70-93). 

11. Feder; Studien fl (1910), 18-62, cf. H. Hess, Canons (1958), 9. The lists of signato¬ 
ries to the western synodi cal letter and to the Serdican canons preserved in collec¬ 
tions of canon law contain, respectively, sixty-one and fifty-nine names ( CSEL 
65.132-139; EOMIA 1.545-559). 

12. CSEL 65.48.12-16. On Eurychius and Fortunatus, see Feder, Studien II (1910), 
113-115. Desiderius seems to be otherwise unknown. 

13. CSEL 65.60.16/7,109.7-112.2,140.4-7. In 60.17 the primary manuscript has de 
hanc with a line cf deletion drawn through the two words. Feder prints de hinc as 
the start of a new sentence, but the whole passage wi’U run far better if one reads: 
‘immensa autem confluxcrat ad Sardicam raufotudo sceleiatorum omnium ac 
perditorum adventantium de Constantinopoli, de Alexandria, de [h)Anc<yra> .. 

14. CSEL 65.58.26-59.27. 

15. CSEL 65.58.23-25; Hist At. 16.1. 

16. CSEL65.60.1-15. 

17. CSEL 65.59.25: ‘per pluruoos dies.’ 

18. CSEL 65.48-78. 

19. CSEL 65.58.8-13, 61.9-12, 66.6/7. The letter names one of the four councils in 
question as the Council of Constantinople in 336, which Cyriacus of Naissus also 
attended (51.15-19), and one of the other three should be the Council of Tyre in 
335: the remaining two will be councils which condemned Marcellus after his re¬ 
rum in 337, but the council which condemned Paul can only be the Council of 
Constantinople which replaced him with Eusebius of Nicomedia in the autumn of 
337 (Chapter IV, at nn. 8-10). 

20. CSEL 65.61.12-22. 

21. CSEL 65.61.23-30. 

22. CSEL 65.57.20-22, cf. App. 8. 

23. CSEL 65.57.18-20: ‘adhuc cum esset episcopus Athanasius, Asclepam depositum 
s;ua sententia ipse damnavit.’ If the text is sound, that must mean that Athanasius 
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accepted the deposition of Asclepas when be became bishop of Alexandria. There is 
perhaps a possibility that the original Greek of the eastern synodical letter had 
‘when Athanasius was [not yeti bishop’—and referred toan action taken by him as 
a delegate or envoy of Alexander. *]he fact that Asclepas was deposed ‘ante deaem 
et septem annos' (56.19) implies that he was condemned by the Council of Antioch 
in 327 presided over by Eusebius of Caesarea* which tried and deposed Eustathius 
of Antioch: see A)AH 3 (1978), 59/60. 

24. CSEL65.66.16-30. 

25. CSEL 65.63.23-64.5. A larer passage names the excommunicated allies of the ex¬ 
iles as Julius, Ossius, Protogenes, Gaudentius, and Maximinus (65.31-66.5). 

26. CSEL 65.65* 73, cf. Syn 25/6. 

27. Kelly, Creed s’ (1972), 275-277. 

28. CSEL 65.72.4-73.5, cf. Athanasius, Syn. 25.5*, 26.11. My translation deliberately 
conflates the various versions. 

29. Kelly, Creeds* (1972), 276. 

30. CSEL 65.103.5-104.4. The letter survives in tliree ather versions.* (l) C*d. Ver. LX 
(58), fols. 81'-88*, which is edired separately in EOMIA 1.645-653, appears to be a 
retroversion from Greek rather than the original Latin: see E. Schwartz, *Der 
griechische Text tier Kanones von Serdika,’ ZNW 30 (1931), 1-35; L Gelzer, 4 fcas 
Rundschreiben deT Synode von Serdi'ca,’ ZNW 40 (1941), 1-24; (2) Athanasius, 
Aped. e. At. 44-49, contains a list of signatories which adds the names of more than 
two hundred bishops who subscribed their names after 343; (3) Theodoretus, HE 
2.8.1-54, like (1), contains a significant passage not in the other two versions (see 
below, at nil. 35-41). 

31. CSEL 65.104.9-113.7. 

32. CSEL 65.113.8-125.3. 

33. CSE L6 5.125.4-126.3. 

34. Athanasius, Apol C. Ar. 42-50, quotes a Greek version of the Latin text printed in 
CSEL 65.103-126, followed by a list of two hundred and eighty-three subscrip¬ 
tions, including the pries* Archidamus and Philoxenus, who subscribed on behalf 
of Julius of Rome in second place after Ossius who presided (not in the Latin sub- 
saipti’ons preserved from Hilary [CSEL 65.132-139])^ The same work claims that 
more than three hundred bishops subscribed (Apol. c. Ar. 1.2). 

35. For a critical text, see now M. Tetz, ‘Ante amnia de sancta fide ct de integrate 
veritatis; Glauberxfragen auf der Synode von Serdica,’ ZNW 76 (1985), 243-269, 
at 252-254. The theological statement is preserved only in the versions of the lettae 
in Theodoretus, HE 2.8.1-52, and Cod, Vec LX (58), f*ls. 81'-88' (EOMIA 
1.645-653). 

36. Kelly, Creeds 3 (1972), 277. On its theological content, see also F. Loofs, Dos 
Glaubensbekemitm's der Hcmousioner von Sardica (Abhandhmgen der koniglichen 
preussischat Akadtmie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philosophlsch-historisahe 
Klasse 1909, Abhandlung 1), 11-39; M. Tetz, ZNW 76 (1985), 255-266. 

37. Kelly. Creeds (1972), 278. 

38. As S. G. Hall, ‘Ihe Creed of Serdica,’ Studla Patristica 19 (1989), 173-182. 

39. M. Ten, ZNW 76 (1985), 266-269. 

40. Tomusad Antiochenos 5.1. 

41. EOMIA 1.644, reedited by M. Ten, ZNW76 (1985), 247/8. 
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42. CSEL 65.107.8: ‘Athanasium et Marcellum, Asdepium, et alios*; 122.5-8: 
‘carissimos quidem fratrcs et coepiscopos nostros Athanasium Alexandriae et 
MarceJlum Ancyro-Gaho’ae et Asdepium Gazae et eos qui cum ipsis erant 
min istrantes deo innocentes et pur»s pronunriavimus.’ 

43. CSEL 65.134 No. 19, cf. Fedcr, Studies U (1910), 32/3. 

44. CSEL 65.55.10/1: ‘Paulo Constanrinopolitanae civitao's quondam episcopo.’ 

45. As is often assumed: for example, A. Lippold, 'Paulus 29,’ RE, Supp. 10 (1965), 
510-520; Hanson, Search (1988), 293-306. 

46. Clxapter Vil, at on. 20-23. 

47. Socrates, HE 2.20.12. Phorius in the ninth century knew from hagiographical 
sources that Paul was at Serdica as well as vindicated by tite council, and he plausi¬ 
bly slates that Ossius on his return to Spain held a council ar Corduba to confirm 
thededsionsofthe Council of Serdica [Bibliotheca 257,476 a 20/l;258,481 b40/l; 
Homily 16.6/7, pp. 158/9 Laourda, cf. C Mango, The Homilies of Pbotius, Patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople (Cambridge, Mass., 19581,238> 271 n. 33). The even later 
Synodicon vetus 43-50 also correctly states that the cases of Paul and Athanasius 
were Tmked in the 340s. 

48. CSEL 65.126-131. 

49. The letters of Athanasius to the clergy of Alexandria and to die churches of the 
Mareotis ( EOMIA 1.654-656, 659) and of the council to the churches of the 
Mareotis (EOMIA 1.657/8) refer to the readi ng of letters from the addressees at 
sessions of the council. 

50. Apel c Ar. 37-41, w«h Opitz’s important textual note on 118.19ff. 

51. EOMIA 1.657/8. 

52. Chr. min. 1.63 (Rome); Index 15 (Alexandria). 

53. The Paschal cycle in Cod. Ver. LX (58), fols. 79 T -$0 V , published in E. Schwartz, 
Christliche toid jiidische Ostertafeln {Abhandlungen dcr kotugliehen Gesclischaft 
der Wissenscbaftett zu Gottingen , Philologisch-historische Klasse, NJ. 8.6, 1905), 
122/3; E0MIA 1.641-643 includes a list of the dates at which a Jewish commu¬ 
nity, probably in Asia Minor or Syria, observed Passover from 328 to 343—a fur¬ 
ther proof, were one needed, that the council met later than the spring of 343, cf. 
ICG. Thornton, ‘Probleniau cal Passovers: Difficulties for Diaspora Jews and 
Early Christians in Determining Passover Dates during die First Three Centuries 
A.D.,’ Studia Patristica 20 (1989), 402-408, at 405 n. 14. 

54. E Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen und der Liter a* a dee canonischen Rechts im 
Abendland 1 (Graz, 1870), 50-65, 420-721; H H#ss, Canons (1958), 151-158. 

55. C Munich Concilia Africae A. 34S-A. 525 (CCL 149, 1974), 6: ‘nam et memini 
concilii Saidicensis similiter statutum.’ 

56. H. Hess, Owns (1958), 49-67. 

57. For the various versionsof the text, see CPG 8553,8554;«n thedate and nature of 
the council, ‘The Date of the Council of Gangra,*/?^ N.S. 40 (1989), 121-124. 

58. See H Hess, Canons (1958), 138, Table B. (For obvious practical reasons 1 have 
followed the numbering of the canons used by Hess, who gives a concordance to 
other systems in h/s Canons (1958), 137, Table A.) 

59. EL Hew, Canons (1958), 71-136, devotes a separate chapter to each of these top¬ 
ics, which consider in order the following canons: (i) 1, 2,3a, 14, 15,16,18-21; (ii) 
5,6,13; (iii) 3c, 4,7,17; (iv) 8, lib, 9,10a, 11,12. On the complicated third canon 
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and ecclesiastical appeals, see also Girardet, ‘AppeDan'o; Kin Kapitel kirchEcher 
Rechtsgeschichte in den Kanones des vicrteji Jahrhunder*,’ Historic 23 (1974), 
98-127; Koiscrgcricht (1975), 120-132; H. C. Brainecke, ‘Rom und der driite 
Ration von Serdika (342),’ Zeitscbrift der Savigny Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte, 
Kanomstische Abtcilung 69 (1983), 15-45. 

60. EOM1A 1.530/1. Also Canon 20 <ib. 526-529). 

61. Canons 3c, 4,7, cf. H. Hess, Cations (1958), 109-127. 

62. Carons 8-12, cf. H. Hess, Canons (1958), 128-136. 

63. F*r the evidence and bibliography, see now J. L. Maier; Ledossier du Donatisme 1 
{Texte und Untersucbungen 134,1987), 198-254. 

64. W. H. C. Frend, Ihe Donatist Church (Oxford, 1952), 177-187. 

65. m>EL 65.129.15-130.3; Apol. c. Ar. 39.1; EOMIA 1.657. 

66. CSEL 65.181-184 (probably not complete). This document, traditionally known 
as Hilary’s Liber I ad Comtanttum, was first correctly identified by A. Wilmart, 
*L 'Ad Co nstansium liber primus de S. Hilaire de Poitiers et les Fragments 
historiqum,' Reime benedictine 24 (1907), 149-179, 291-317, cf. Feder, Studien I 
(1910), 133-151. 

67. CSEL 65.181.13-182.2. 

IX. ATHANASIUS AND THE MARTYRS OF AMIANOPOLE 

1. Chapter X. 

2. Chapter FV. 

3. On this pair of names, see bdow, n. 8. 

4. Mullet; Lexicon (1952), 1507, glosses uircpi'jyjw here as ‘scripra scil(icet) priota 
redintegrate.’ 

5. Ammiarnis 31.6.2; Not. Dig ., •riens 11.32, cf. A. H. M. Jones, Later Roman Em¬ 
pire (Oxford, 1964), 834-836. 

6. App. 9. The hypothesis that Consta itius was in Constantinople atthe time of the 
Council of Serdica was advanced by Klein, Constantius (1977), 74 n. 179, though 
he dated the council co 342/3. 

7. CSEL 65.55.21-24,134 No. 19; Socrates, HE2.20.23,cf. Feder t Studien 0 (1910), 
32/3. 

8. CSEL 65.137 Nos. 41,42. Also Ap#/. c. At. 48.2 Nos. 54,61. The evidence relat¬ 
ing to the name and see of both Arius and Asrerius is not altogether straightfor¬ 
ward. (1) The Hilarian version of the western synodical letter of 343 has *Ario 
scilicet ex Palescina <ac> Stefano de Arabia’ (•fc'EL 65.121.1/2), where the other 
three versions, including that ^jnoied by Athanasius, have Macarius of Palestine 
and Asterius of Arabia. (In Apol. c. Ar. 46.3> Opitz prints the name Anus against 
the consensus of the manuscripts, which unanimously offer Macarius.) (2) 
Adianasius, Hist. Ar. 18.3, states that Arius’ see was Petra (dird TIcTpux' tt}s 
T l«X«iOTii>iis). (3) One of the bishops who attended the Council of Alexandria in 
362 was Asterius, ‘the bishop of Petra in Arabia* (T omus ad Antiochenos 10.1: 
Tlo pcov rife *Ap«K«s). There are two possible solutions to the apparent conflict of 
evidence. Feder; Studien II (1910), 39/40, damned TltT^i/in Apol. c. Ar. 18.3 as an 
intrusive and mistaken gloss: he held that Asierius was bishop of Petra in 343 and 
returned to his see under Julian. Ihe alternati ve is to accept the manuscript reading 
in Apol. c. Ar. 18.3 and to deduce that Anus was bishop of Petra (which belonged 
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to the province of Palaesrina until 357/8, then to Palaesbna Tertia), that the 
Asterius of 343 held some other see, possibly Bostra, and that the Asierius of 362 
was the successor of Aiius. 

9. EOM1A 1.658 Nos. 10,16. 

10. Ap*l. c. An 46.3 = CSEL65.120U. 

11. CSEL 65.135 No. 25. Athanasius, Apol. c. Ar. 48.2 No. 31, has Diodorus’ name 
but not his see. 

12. CSEL 65.120.3-6. 

13. CSEL 65.110 = Apol c. An 43.2, cf. Feder, SUidien II (1910), 121. Opitz 120.22 
obelises ineOwtv and assert that decessit in the original Latin of the letter pre- 
served by Hilary means ‘entzog er sich durch die Fhichr,' which Theodoretus, HE 
2.8.13, correctly renders dwoTTj, which in turn becomes surrexit in the Latin retro- 
version in Cod. Ver. LX (58), fob. 81 y -88\ 

14. Canon 17, cf. Fedei; Studies H (1910), 55/6. 

15. SoOpitzon70.10. 

16. PLRE 1.268; otherwise totally unknown. 

17. Ako Socrates, HE 2.20.9. 

18. So Opitz on 192.9: ‘Athan(asius) w'rd 346 auf seiner Reise nach Antiochien dott 
vorbeigekommen sein.’ 

19. Chapter X. 

20. Socrates, HE 2.16. 

21. App. 5, 

22. CTh 13.4.3. 

23. CTh 11.22.1, cf. ‘Praetorian Prefects, 337-361,’ ZPE 94 (1992), 249-260, at 254. 

24. Chapter X. 

X. RETURN TO ALEXANDRIA 

1. Theodoretus, HE 2.8.54-10.2. 

2. PLRE 1.796; Consuls (1987), 230/L Theocbrecus may, however, have conflated 
the embassy of the winter of 343/4 with a laier one (below, at nn. 12-15). 

3. Athanasius dates this creed three years later lhan the creed taken to Trier in 342, 
that is, two years laret on inclusive reckoning [Syn. 25.1, 26.1, cf. Chapter VH, at 
nn. 23-27). 

4. Kelly, Creeds* (1972), 279, cf. Bremwcke, Uilarius (1984), 53-56. 

5. On die theology of Photinus, see M. Simon etti, Sutdi sull’Ariartesnno {Rome, 
1965), 135-159; L. A. Speller, ‘New Light on the Photinians: The Evidence of 
Ambrosiaster,’ )TS, N.S. 34 (1983),88-113. He appears to have become bishop of 
Sirmium shortly after the Council of Serdica, when the atiesied Eutcrius a 
Pannaniis was presumably bishop of the city (CSEL 65.137 No. 40, cf. Feder; 
Stoditn D [Vienna, 1910], 39). 

6. Chapter §C, cf. App, 8. 

7. Chapter VII, at nn. 15-16. 

8. App. 9. The date of the council is deduced from Liberius* statemem in his letter to 
Conswuithw, apparently in the winter of 3S3/4, that it occurred ante annos octo 
{ CSEL 65.91.19)—though *Vlir should perhaps be emended to ‘VlIH’ to allow for 
inclusive reckoning. 

9. CSEL 65.146.8-18. 
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10. CSEL 65.91.15-23 (Liberius in 353/4); 142.17-19 (from Hilary's connecti ng nar¬ 
rative); 144.4-14 =s Apol. c. At. 58.3/4 (the libellus submitted by Ursarius and 
Valens to Julius in 347). 

11. ChapterVU. atnn.31-32. 

12. Socrates, HE 2.22.5. 

13. As it was by E. Schwartz, 4 Zur JGrcbengeschichte des vierten Jahrhundem,’ ZNW 
34 (1935), 129-213, at 139 n. 1, reprinted in his Cesammelte Schriften 4 (Berlin, 
1960), 1-110, at 13 n. 1; Opitz on 193.14. Girardet, Kaisergerieht (1975), 145, 
accepts Men sachlichen Kcm dieser Mittcilungen,’ but denies that Socrates’ actual 
quotation can be authentic. Most recently, Hans*n, Search (1988), 307/8, rejects 
the letter on two grounds: first, that Constans was not so irresponsible as to ‘plunge 
the Empire inta civil war ... for the sake of a few bishops’; second, that Athanasius’ 
silence ‘tells against authentic'*)'.’ 

14. Rufinus, HE 10.20 (986.20-23): 'scribit ad frauwn pio certo se c«mpensse, quod 
sacerdos dei summi Athanasi us iniuste fog3s et exilia pateretur. hunc recte faceret si 
absque ulla molestia foco suo restitueret; si id nallet, sibi curae futurism, ut ipse id 
impleret regni efus intima penetrans et pocnas dignissimas de auctoribus sederis 
sumens.’ 

15. Philoscorgius, HE 3.12; Theodoretus, HE 2.8.53-55. 

16. Theodoretus, HE 2.8.53; ‘the letter contained not only exhortation and advfoe, but 
also a threat suitable to a pious emperor.’ 

17. Sozomenus, HE 3.20.1. 

18. Philostorgius, HE 3.12: ‘Athanasius has come to me and proved that the bishopric 
at Alexandria belongs to him.' let him recover it through you, since he will [other¬ 
wise] recover it by the force of my arms.’ 

19. CTh 10.10.7,cf. EIRE 1.310/1. 

20. On these men, see briefly 'Christians and Pagans in the Reign of Constantius,’ 
L'lzglise et I'empiie ait 1Y siecle (Entretiens sur tantiquite dassique 34 
[Vandoeuvres, 1989]), 301-337, at 313. Polemius and Datianus were ordinary 
consuls in 338 and 358, while Taurus and FJorentins held the fasces together in 
361. For Thalassius, see above, at n. 7; Chapter VU, at nn. 15-16; XHI, at n. 2. 

21. Consuls (1987), 226/7. The only striedy contemporary attestation of this imperial 
consulate from the territory ofConstans is a pairof gold multiples from themint of 
Siscia whi ch depict Constantius and Constans in consular robes with an attendant 
holding a palm branch berween them (RIC 8.356,Sisda Nos. 105,106,cf. 341/2). 
At Rome and in Italy the dating formula post eontulatum Amatii et Albini per¬ 
sisted until at least September—and there is no contemporary document from the 
last three months of the year. 

22. Girardet, Kaisergeridit (1975), 150, puts the summons to the court of Constans in 
summer 345 and Athanasius’ visit to Rome early in 346. That seems tooearly. 

23. Socrares, HE 2.23.15-32, offers a fuller text: it seems that Athanasius has omitted 
part of the letter out of modesty (Chapter HI n. 39). 

24. The former was the roure taken by Germanicus and Lucius Verus; for the routes of 
pilgrims in the fourth century, see E. D. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage in the later 
Roman Empire (Oxford, 1982), 52 (map). Observe also that, after his deportation 
by Philippus, Socrates states that Paul of Constanrinople went from Thessaloraca 
to Italy by way of Corinth {HE 2.17.12). Athanasius’ later correspondence with 
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Epictetus, the bishop of Corinth, may reflect an acquaintance made in 346 (Chap¬ 
ter XVII, at n. 74), but his visit to Adrianopie should be assigned to 344 (Chapter 
DC). 

25. Sozornenus, HE 3.20.4. 

26. Sozornenus, HE 6.24.7. 

27. Gregory of Nazianzus, Oral. 2129 -comparing the event to Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem, cf. A. K. Bowman, Egypt after the Pharaohs, 332 B.C.-A.B. 642 
(Berkeley, 1986), 217. It should be noted that Gregory appears to conflate the re¬ 
turn of 346 with those of 337 and 362 (27-29). 

28. On the career of Marccllus after 345, see M. Tetz, ‘Zur Theoiogie des Markcll von 
Ancyra. *1,’ ZKG 83 (1972), 145-194* ‘Markelliancr und Athanasius,’ ZNW 64 
(1975), 75-121. Tjic Council of Sirmium which is alleged to have condemned 
Marciilus in 347 or 348 is unhistorical (App. 10). 

29. CSEL 65.147.10-22 (a narrative fragment af Hilary). 

30. Socrates, HE 2.23.42; Sozornenus, HE 3.24.3. A return to Ancyra in 344 or 345 is 
postulated by Hanson, Seareb (1988), 219/20, with appeal to E. Schwarw, ZNW 
34 (1935), 142; V. C. De Clercq, Ossius of Cmdova: A Contribution (0 the History 
of the Constantinian Period (Washington, 1954), 417/8. 

31. Chapter XVI. 

32. Epiphanius, Pan. 72.11, d. M. Tetz, ZNW 67 (1973), 75-121. 

33. Epiphanius, Pan . 72.1.1, cf. EOMIA 1,30, 50,51 Ithe list of bishops who attended 
the Council of Ancyra in 314). 

34. To the period after the Council of Serdica belong the majority of the works, f#r 
which modem scholarship has established Marcellus* authorship—rite Sermo 
maior de fide, the Expositio fidei, the Contra Tbeopaschitas/Epistula ad Uberium, 
and the Be Incarnatione et contra Aria nos ( CPG 2803-2806): see F. Scheidweilet; 
'Wer ist der Verfasser des sog. Senno Maior de Fide?’ BZ 47 (1954), 333-357; M. 
Te*r, 'Zur Theoiogie des Markell v#n Ancyra,’ ZKG 75 (1964), 217-270; 79 
(1968), 3-42; 83 (1972), 145-194;J. T. Lr nhard, ‘Marcellus cf Ancyra in Modern 
Research,' Theological Studies 43 (1982), 486-503; ‘Basil of Caesarea, Marcellus 
of Ancyra, and “Sabdlius,”' Church History 58 (1989), 157-167. 

35. Canon 1. 

36. Basil, Ep. 69.2. 

37. Epiphanius, Pan. 72.4.4. 

XI. THE CONDEMNATION OF 349 AND ITS CONTEXT 

1. The letters winch Athanasius wrote for the Easters of 341 and 342 survive in the 
Syriac corpus of the FesUd Letters (13, 3), which also contains notifications of the 
date of the Easters of 345 and 346 written in 344 and 345 respectively (17, 18 ), 
The absence of other festal letters forthe period of Athanasius’ second exile by no 
means proves that he wr#tc none (App. 1). 

2. EOMlA 1.654,657,659. 

3. Apol. cAr. 37-41; EOMIA 1.657/8. 

4. EOMIA 1.654-656, 659-662. 

5. Chapters VII, IX; App. 8. 

6. #ne pair of names, consecutive in the document to which they subscribed 
[ApoL c. Ar. 78.7 Nos. 5, 6), belongs to joint bishops of a single see— 
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Ammonianus and Tyrannus of Aminoopotis ( Festal Letter 19.10). 

7. Letter to Serapion (in the collection of Festal Letters )> cf. App. 1, at nn. 47-51. 

8. CSEL 65.76/7 Nos, 34, 41, 42, 52, 53, 58: for their known careers, see Fedei; 
Studien 11 (1910), 79-86. To Judge from his name, Ammonius, wh*s t see isnot 
specified (No. 66), should a!so be an Egyptian: be could be the Melitian bishop of 
Kospol'is Superior, cf. Camplani, Letters (1989), 296/7. 

9. L. T. Lefort, CSC# 151 = Saiptores Coptics 20 (Louvai n, 1955), 28.30-29.14, 
33.32-34.16,39.28-36,41-45 (French translation). 

10. Ptolemaeus of Thmuis and Apollonius of Oxyrhynchus [Syn. 12.3; Epiphanius, 
Part. 73.26.6, cf. Ubellus precum 100 [CSEL 35.36J). 

11. Camplani, Lettere (1989), 262-282. 

12. P. J. Sijpescein and K. A. Worp, Zu/ei Landlistett am dent Hcrmupolites (P. 
Landlisten) ( Studia Amstelodamensia 7 (Zurphen, 1978)): on the date, R. A 
Bagnall, ‘The Date of die Herniopolite Land Registers: A Review Article,’ BnUetm 
of the American Society of Papyrologists 16 (1979), 159-168; W. van Gucht, 
‘Some Egyptian Bishops, and the Date of P. landlisren,’ Atti del XVII Congresso 
internazionale di papirolagia (Naples, 1984), 1135-1140. 

13. A. K. Bowman, ‘Landholding in the Hermopolite Nome in the Fourth Century 
A.D.//R5 75 (1985), 137-163. 

14. P. J. Sijpestei'n and K. A. Warp, Landlisten (1978), G 298, 305, 512; F 147,510, 
519,731; Anh. 50, cf. W. van Gucht, Atti (1984), 1135-1140; T. D. Barnes,/FS, 
N.S. 42 (1991), 729. The appointment of Arion as bishop of Antinoopolis in place 
of Ammonius and Tyrannus is approved by Athanasius in Festal Letter 19.10: he 
added his name to the synodical letier of the wesrern bishops at Serdica after 
Athanasius returned to Alexandria ( Apol . c. Ar. 49.3 No. 195: Opitz: on 129 duly 
noted the •titer evidence). Priests appear at G 552; F 771, 809,818; and one entry 
relates to church propety (G 534). 

15- H. I. Bell, V. Martin, E. G. Turnet, and D. van Berchem, The Abinnaeus Archive: 
Papers of a Roman Officer in the Reign of Corjstantius II (Oxford, 1962), cf. T. D. 
Barnes, ‘The Career of Abinnaeus,’ Phoenix 39 (1985), 368-374. A further papy¬ 
rus from the archive, n#t included in that collection, refei's to ‘the priest of the vil¬ 
lage’: see Santmelbnch 11380, published by R. Rcroondon, ‘Un papyrus inedit des 
archives (fAbinnaeus (P. Berlin inv. 11624),’ Journal of Juristic Papyrology 18 
(1974), 33-37. On the other hand, P. Abimi. 65 = P. Geneva 60 does not belong to 
the archive: see H. Cadell, ‘P. Geneve 60, B.G.U. II456 et le probleme du bois en 
£gypte,* Cbronique iTtgypte S\ (1976), 331-348. 

16. P. Abinn. 1, 44. On the chronology of Abinnaeus’ movements, see Phoenix 39 
(1985), 369/70. Valacius is attested as dux in 340 and perhaps in 339: P. Oxy. 
3793, with J. R. Rea, Oxyrhynchus Papyri 55 (London, 1988), 63/4, 224 {rnm- 
mentary on P. Oxy. 3820.14). He may well, therefore, have arrived in Egypt in 338 
with Philagrius and Atsacius (Chapter IV, at n. 43). 

17. K Abinn. 2. Thedraft petition of 340 or 341 (which has corrections and variants in 
Abinnaeus’ own hand) and this letter from Valaa us are the only documents in the 
archive t* be written in Larva 

18. P. Abinn. 58, 59. 

19. Vita Antonis 86; Hist. Ar. 14.4. 

20. P. Abinn. 47,55. 
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21. As suggested in Phoenix 39 (1985), 373/4, on the basis of a petition to Abinnaeus 
dated 11 February 351 by one who describes himself as ‘a deacon of the catholic 
church 1 (P. Abitm. 55). 

22. Chapter III, at n. 3. 

23. Sozomenus, HE 2.31; Index 11. The Ufe of Antony 69-71 records the visit, but 
includes no reference to Athanasius. 

24. Vita Antonis 91: Antony received new from Athanasius the pallium which he be¬ 
queathed him. 

25. Sancti Pachomii Vita Prinsa 120 (ed. F. Halkjn, Sancti Pacb+wii Vitae Graecae 
I Subsidies Hagiographica 19,1932], 77/8). 

26. PG 25.524-533 = Opitz 303-308,cf. M. Tetz, *Zur Biographie des Athanasius von 
Alexandrien/ ZKG 90 (1979), 304-338, at 325-329. 

27. CSEL 65. 142.17-19; ‘igitur ad tollendum ex episcopatu Forinum, qjj ante bien¬ 
nium iam in Medfoianensi synodo etar haereticus damnatus, ex plurimis provinces 
congregantur sacerdotes.* 

28. CSEL 65.142.20-145.4. Ursacius and Valens composed and submitted their letter 
to Julius in Rome itstif {CSEL 65.143.4- 6, 145.6/7; Hist. Ar. 26.1, 29.2, 44.5). 
Against the rradiD'onal view that the council of 347 met in Sirmium or Milan, see 
App. 10. Bishopsof Rome made it a principle not to attend councils of bishopsheld 
in other cities: M. Wojtowytsch, Papsttwn und Kcmziie von den Anfdngen bis 
zu Leo l (440-461): Studien zur EntsteUutg der Vberordntmg des Papstes iiber 
Konzile (PdpsU und Papsttuni 17 [Stuttgart 1981 j). 

29. CSEL6SA4S.S-16. 

30. The other evidence is enti rely consistent with the hypothesis that Paulinus became 
bishop of Trier in 347; sec Chapter VH n. 12. 

31. Socrates,f/E 2.26.6, 5.9.1. 

32. On the interpretation of this difficult passage, see App. 8. 

33. Eugeni us of Nicaea attended the Council of Anti och which deposed Athanasius in 
349 (Sozomenus, HE 4.8.4), while Cecropius was translated from Laodicea in 
Pbrygia to leplace Amphion, who is attested as bishop of Nicomedia in 343 (CSEL 
65.48-12-15), allegedly as a reward for intrigues against the orthodox {Letter f 
the Bishops *f Egypt and Libya 7; Hist, Ar. 74.5). He attended the Council of 
Sirmium in 351 (CSEL 65.170.6) and died in the earthquake of 24 August 358 
(Sozomenus, HE 4.16,5). 

34. Sozomenus, HE 4.8.3/4, with a reference back to 3.20.1 (Chapter X n. 17). 

35. Sozomenus, HE 4,7.3-8.2. Hence the council has often been dated to 351 or later: 
Hanson, Search (1988), 325, 338 (351 or possibly 352); A. Martin, Sources 
ebretiennes 317 (Paris, 1985), 184 n 59 (351 or 352); Brennecke, Hilarws (1984), 
117-121 (352); K. M. Girardet, ‘ConsMnce II, Athanase, a Pfidit d’Aries (353): A 
propos de la politique refigjeuse de Pempereur Constance 11,* Politique et tbcologie 
(1974), 63-91, at 67,82 (probably 352); C. Pictri, ‘La question d*Athanase vue de 
Rome (338-360)/ Ptlitique et thiohgie (1974), 93-126, at 119; R*na (1976), 
237 (355); Opite on 68 (356 at the eadiest). 

36. App.6. 

37. See Kopecek, Neo-Ariamsm (1979), 103, 133 (datiiigthe counal to 347 or 348). 
Also in favor of a date before 350, see Seeck, Geschicbte 4 (1911), 135; Klein, 
Constantins (1977), 81/2. 
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38. App.2. 

39. Chapter Hi 

40. The manuscript of the Defense against the Arians emit the second letter; but have 
a scribal note to the effect that it was virtually identical with the preceding letter. 
The first letter; however;conteins a passage (40.3) which Opitz on 118.19ff. plausi¬ 
bly identified as a stray fragment of die second. 

41. Chapter 89, which refers to events of 357, must be a later addition (App. 2). 

XII. THE USURPATION OF MAGNENTIUS 

1. V utor. Cats. 41.23/4. For Victor’s homophobia, cf. Ores. 28.6/7. The Epitome de 
Caesarihus has a substantially similar indictment, but adds that Consians was 
‘nulla a barbaris formidine' (41.24)—-an aspersion emphatically contradicted by 
Ammianus 30.7.5. Eutropius is more favors We, allowmg an initial period when 
Cons tans* rule was just and energetic before he slipped into grav/a vitia {Brtv. 
10.9.3). 

2. Ci?r min. 1.237; Jerome, Chronicle 237*. 

3. The most precise evidence is provided by a scholiast on Julian, Oraf. 3,95c: see J. 
Bidez, ‘Amiens, ville natele de I’empereur Magnence,’ Revue des etudes anriennes 
27 (1925), 312-318. 

4. For the numerous sources, which supply complementary details, see PLRE 1.220. 

5. Cfcr. mm. 1,69. For a full discussion of the career of Titianus (consul in 337), see 
Chasiagnol, Pastes (1962), 107-111. 

6. R/C 8.325/6 Aquileia 122 appears to celebrate his arrival in Aquileia near the be¬ 
ginning of March, cf. A. Jelocnik, Tes multiples d’or de Magnencc decouverts a 
Emona,’ Revue numhmatique* 9 (1967), 209-235, at 215/6. (The article is re¬ 
printed in its original language in Arheoloski Vestnii 19 (1968], 201-220.) 

7. For the numerous partial accounts of the ‘usutpation,’ see PLRE 1.954. 
Constantina was che widow of Hannibalienus, who had been killed in 337 (Origo 
Constantin Imperatoris 35; Ammianus 14.1.2). Her rok in the proclamation of 
Vetraiu o is recorded in Cbr. min. 1.237; Philostorgius, HE 3.22. That she resided in 
Rome in the 340s is inferred from die fact that she built the basilica of St. Agnes 
and a monastery in the city and was buried by the Via Nomencana ( PLRE 1.222). 

8. PLRE 1.624. For Nepotianus’ coinage, see RIC 8.261 Rome 166/7,265/6 Rome 
198-203; J. and D. Gricourt, *Le pronunciamentode Nepotien ct ses repercussions 
sur Porganisation et le foncuonnement des hotels monetaires de Rome, d’Arles, et 
d’Aquilee,’ Melanges de numismatique offerH d Pierre BasSien (Wetteren, 1987), 
217-231. 

9. For the complicated negotiations of 350, see the table in J. Sasel, ‘The Struggle be¬ 
tween Magnentius and Constantjus II for Italy and lllyricum,’ Ziva antika 21 
(1971), 205-216, at 209. 

10. Zonaras 13.8. On the dale (which is controverted),see P. Bastien, Lemonnayage de 
Magnence (350-3S3) 1 (Wettern, 1983), 15/6; ‘Deccnce, Poemenius: Problemes de 
chronologic,’ Quaderni ticinesi: Kutmpnatica eanticbitd classicbe 12 (1983), 177- 
189. D. Gricourt, Melanges de numistnatique offer * d Pierre Bastien (Wctttren, 
19871,221, argues for June. The fact that Decenrius became consul only in 352, 
not 351, creates a presumption that he was proclaimed Caesar in 351 rather than 
350 {Consuls (1987)., 2391. But Gaiso, who shared the consulate of 351 with 
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Magnentius,had killed Constans for him {Epit. de Cam. 41.23; Zosunus 2.42.5)— 
and may already have been designated consul for 351 before Dccennus was pro¬ 
claimed Caesar. 

11. Zosimus 4.43.1; J«hn of Antioch, frag. 187, cf. PLRE 1.488/9. Jusfina later be¬ 
came the second wife of Valentinian: for the hypothesis that her father, Justus, was 
the son of Vettius Justus, Consul in 328, and a daughter of the Caesar Crispus, see 
New Empire (1982), 44, 103, 

Socrates, HE 4.31.11-13, reports that Justus governed Picenum 'in the time of 
Constants’ ami was executed by Consramius because of a dream in which his 
daughter gave birth co an emperor. PLRE 1.490 puts his governorship of Aemilia 
and Picenum between 352 and 361, but a date before 350 is preferable:Justus was 
presumably put to death in 352 or 353 for consenting to his daughter’s marriage to 
the defeated usurper; cf. J. Rouge, ‘Justine, la belle Sicilknne,’ Latmmrs 33 (1974), 
676-679. 

12. ILS 742 (a milestone between Pavia and Turin). The mint of Arles advertised 
Victftna) Augfasti) Libfertas) Rom( ana) / Romanor(um) / Rond am) orbfis) {RIC 
8.213/4 A/Ies 131/2,158/9). 

13. RIC 8.261 Rome 168, 266/7 Rome 207/8, cf. W. Kellner; Ubertas und 

Christmgrantm: Moti'vgecchichlliche Untersucbungen Munzpragung des Kai¬ 

sers MagnerOjus (359-353) (Biss. Freiburg^ publ. Karlsruhe, 1968), 15-56. 

14. RIC 8.157 Trier 260. 

15. Constantine (1981), 75,209. 

16. J. Ziegler; Zwr religiSsen Haltung der Gegenkaiser mi 4. Jh. n. Chr. (hankfujter 
Althistorische Studien 4 [Opladen, 1970]), 53-69. 

17. Eusebius, VC 2.45.1. In favor of accepting Eusebius* clear statement that 
Constantine prohibited sacrifice (which is usually discounted), see Constantine 
(1981), 210/1; *ConsTanune’s Prohibiti on of Pagan Sacrifice,’ American Journal of 
Philology 105 (1984), 69-72; 'Christians and Pagans in tne Reign of Consrantius.’ 
L'iglise et f empire an IV* siede (Entretiens sin Vantiquite classiqtie 34 
(VandoeuvreSv 1989]), 301-337, at 322-325, 330. 

18. CTh 16.10.1. 

19. Firmicus Marernus, De err. prof rel 28.6. 

20. Ii Broise andj, Scbejd, Recherches archeologiques a la Maghana: Le balneum des 
freres (trvales {Roma anti'ca 1, 1987), 275-277. 

21. CTh 16.10.5, cf.J. Ziegler, Zur rcligidsen Haltung (1970), 67/8. 

22. P. Salama, ’Uempereur Magnence et les provinces africaines,* Melanges de 
manismatique offer* a Pierre Bastiert (Wetteren, 1987), 203-216. 

23. Athanasius does not name Magncndus in connection with Paul’s death: for the 
hypothesis that he was executed, though nor deposed and exiled, for treasonable 
correspondence with Magncntius, see App. 8. 

24. ApoL c. An 49.1 Nos. 85,112. Opitz on 127 declared thatthe acta of the Council 
of Cologne in 346 (C. Munier, G midlm Galliae A. 3I4-A. 506 [CCL 148,1963), 
27-29) were 'unzwcifelbar echt’: in fact, the acta are a forgery of the eighth century, 
but the forger appears to have used a genuine list of the names of Gallic bishops 
from the 340s: see H. C. Brcnnecke, ‘Synodum coogregavit contra Euphratam 
nefandissimum episcopum: Zur angeblichen Kdlncr Synode gegen Euphrates,’ 
ZKG 90 (1979), 176-200. The names in the heading of the letter (27) include 
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Maximinus of Trier—who is otherwise first arrested as bishop in 347 (Chapter XI, 
at nn. 29-30). 

25. For raurd ttotc (Opiu 285.16), read TQvna; ttot€, 

26. As argued in Chapter XI. 

27. Athanasius quotes a different Greek franslao on of the same Latin original in Hist. 
At. 24. 

28. App. 9. 

29. Seeck, Geschiebte 4(1911), 103, 429/30. 

30. On Julius Constanu'us, see New Empire (1982), 108. 

31. Socrates, HE 3.1, and Soiomenus, HE 5.2.9, allege that he was spared because he 
was ill and expected to die. Julian's mother was Basilina, the daughter of Julia nus, 
the former praetorian prefect of Licinius (Libanius, Orat. 18.8/9): she died a few 
months after her son was bom (Julian, Misopogotf 22, 352b). 

32. Julian, Ep. adAth. 271c-272a. The role of George is deduced from the feet that he 
allowed the young Julian to borrow and transcribe books from his library (Ep. 107, 
378c). It is not relevant here whether the six years run from 342 to 348 cr from 344 
to35G. 

33. Chr. nun. 1.238; PkiWst^rgi'us, HE 3.26*. 

34. See the careful discussi on of J. Sasel, Zwa antika 21 (1971), 210-216. The fullest 
extant account is in Zosimus 2.45-53, which Seeck, Geschiebte 4(1911), 435, de¬ 
rived from a panegyric of Constantins*, on problems in it, see N. H. Baynes, ‘A Note 
of Interrogation,’ ByztvOion 2 (1925), 149-151; F. Pascljoud, Zosmie: Histoire 
notwelle 1 (Paris, 1971), xlii, 120/1,253-261. 

35. R7C 8.372 Siscia 318/9. J. P. C. Kent dates the issue to September 351 and argues 
that Magnentius held the city for a month before the Battle of Mursa (ib. 345). 

36. Chr. min. 1.237. On the high casualties, see Eutropius, Brev. 10.12.1; Jerome, 
Ojr&vcle 238 J ; Epit. de Caes. 42.2. 

37. App. 9, at n. 30. 

38. AE 1982.383 (an epitaph dated by the consuls Decentius and Paulus), A hoard at 
Emona appears to reflect the flight of Magnenti us' officials: A. Jelocnik, Reuue 
mwiismatique 6 9 (1967), 226-231. 

39. The governor of Aemilia and Picennm transferred hVs loyalty rapidly: sec G. 
Caxnedeca, ‘Per la redazione dei fasti delle provincie haliche: FI. Romulus, 
consulanis Flaminiae et Piceni nel 352(-3),’ ZPE 28 (1978), 151-158. He reinter¬ 
prets AE 1975.358 = 1978.290 (neat Urbs Salvia) and reedits AE 1951.17(Alba 
Fucens). 

40. Cbr. mm. 1.69,cf. Chastagnol, Pastes (1962), 135-139. 

41. RIC 8.188/9 Lyons 153-176, cf. W. Kellner, Libertas und Christograimn (1968), 
63-80. 

42. R]C 8.164/5 Trier 328-337; Ammianus 15.6.4, cf. J. P. C. Kent, The Revolt of 
Trier aga iat Magnentius,’ Numismatic ChromWe 5 19 (1959), lt5-l08;P. Bastien, 
%uaderni ticinesi 12 (19831, 187-189. 

43. CJn: min. 1.238; Eutropius, Breu. 10.12.2, cf. Seeck, Geschiebte 4 (1911), 439. 
Athanasius, ApoJ. ad 7.3, diverges from the narrative sources which record 
the death of Magnentius by making him hang (not stab) himself. 

44. CTh 9.38.2,cf. C/12.1.5. 

45. Ammianus 14.5.1, cf. ‘Structure and Chronology in Ammianus, Book 14,’ HSCP 
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92 (1989), 413-422, at 419. 

46. App.9. 

47. Matthews, Ammianus (1989), 34/5,406-408. 

48. Especially Thalassius, the ptaetorian prelect, and the quaestor MontiiiiS 
(Philostorgius, HE 3.26*). 

49. Ammianus 14.11.6-34. 

50. Anunianus 15.5.1-34, 8.19. 

51. Matthews, Ammianus (1989), 81-93. 

52. For Athanasius’ attacks on Constanrius, see Chapter Xl\^ for Hilary’s, Chapter 
XVI, at nn. 54-57. The abuse which I urifer heaped on the emperor b catalogued 
ar length in W Tieire, Lumfer von Cataris and die Kirchenpolitik des Contlxmt'tus 
(Diss. Tubingen, 1976): in De non parcendo in deum delinquentibus alone, 
Conscamius is compared to Saul, Holofernes, Aiuitchus TV, Herod Judas Iscariot, 
and the Jewish high priests whotried Jesus. K. M. Girardet, 'Kaiser Konstantius H 
als “Episcopus Episcoporurn” lmd das Herrscherbild des kirchlichen Widersta ndes 
(Osius von Corduba und Lucifer von Caralis),’ Historia 26 (1977), 95-128, aptly 
observes thatthe heated abuse #f Constanrius does not prove that his treatment of 
the Christian church differed from that of his father. 

53. Jerome, De vk. ill 112, states that Cyril composed the w*rk in adulescentia, 

54. F. M. Young, Fr#w Nicaea tm Cbcdiedon (London, 1983), 125. On Cyrils «eraer 
and theology, seeesp. E.J. Yarnold, TRE 8 (1981), 261-266; R. C. Gregg, ‘Cyril of 
Jerusalem and the Artans,* Ariamsm (1985), 85-109. 

55. Hanson, Search (1988), 402-413. 

56. Jerome, De vtr. ill. 112: ‘saepe pulsus ecclesia et teceptus ad extremum, sub 
Theodosio principe octo annos in cone us sura episcopatura tenuit-’ The Chronicle 
gives the following succession of bishops of Jerusalem: Cyril, Eutychius, Cyril 
again, Ireoacus, Cyril for the third time, Hilarius, Cyril for the fourth rune (237'). 
Epiphanius, Pa//. 66.20.3, shows Hilarius in possession #f the see In 376. 

57. Theodorerus, HE 2.25.6, 

58. Jerome, Chronicle 237\ 

59. Cyril’s letter (BHG 1 413 = CPG 3587) is best edited by E. Bihain, X’epkre de 
Cyrille de Jerusalem a Constance sur la vision de la croix (BHG 3 413),* Byzanticn 
43 (1973), 264-296. The lecter gives the nones of May as the day (4.17); that the 
year was 351 (not 350) is strongly implied by Socrates, HE 2.28.22, cf. Chr, mhu 
1.237/8. 

60. RfC8.416Thessalonica 146; C. Brenot, ‘Sirmium d’aout a octobre 351: La reprise 
des emissions de billon d’apres Ie tres#r de Kosmaj,* Melanges de numismatique 
offerts a Pierre Bastien (Wetteren, 1987), 233-239 No. 1 (Sirmium, probably 
minted shortly before the Battle of Mursa). 

61. Sulpicius Sever us, Chron. 2.38.5-8. 

XIII. SIRMIUM, ARLES. AND MILAN 

1. Soctaaes, HE 2.28.23,29.1, whence Sozousenus, HE 4.6.4. Socrates states that the 
bishops who attended included not only Marcus of Arethusa, George c£ Alexan¬ 
dria, Basil #f Ancyra, Pancratiiusof Pelusium, Hypatianus of Heraclea, andtheappar- 
ently inseparable Ursacius and Valens, but also Oasius—which musr reflect some 
confusion with his visit to Sirmium in 357. A fuller list b preserved in the fragments 
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deriving from friary (CSEL 65.170.3-8, cf. Fedcr, Stodien X 11910], 101-103): it 
indudos Narcissus, Theodorus, Eudoxius, Cecropius, Macedonia, and Acatius, 
but not Pancratius or Hypatianus. 

2. EpipKanius, fan. 71.1.5-8. However Zosimus 2.48.5 states that Thalassius was 
still with Constantius shortly before the Battle of Mursa. On the wider significance 
of Epiphaciius’ list of witnesses, see ‘Christians and Pagans in the Reign of 
Constanmus,* L'£g[ise et Pempire aulY decle (E ntretiens sur I'antiqurte dassique 
34 (Vandoeuvres, 1989)), 301-337, at 314/5. 

3. As asserted by Sceck> Regaeten (1919), 198; PLRE 1.879: ‘the committee which 
tried Pbotinus-* On the impossibility of such a 'trial,* aee Chapter XVIII. 

4. Socrates, H£ 2.29.4, cf. Hist. Ar. 74.5. 

5. Hilary, Syn. 38; Athanasius, Syn . 27, cf. Kely, Creeds 1 (1972), 281/2. 

6. Sulpidus Sevcrus, Ckron. 2.37.5: *igitur Arriani astuto consilto miscent innoxium 
erhninosis, damnatt onemque Photiin et Marcelli et Athanasii eadem sententia 
comprehend unt’ 

7. Chapter XII. 

8. Below, atnn. 21-25. 

9. The essential arguments are set out by K. M. Girardet, ‘Constance U, Athanase, et 
)*£dit d’Arles (353): A propos de la politique religieuse de Pempereur Cons«nce 11,’ 
Politique et thedogie (1974), 63-91. Unfortunately, he spoils a compelling case by 
identifying the sententiae Orrentalmnt to which Constant]us required assent in 355 
(Liberius, Ep. ad Eusebiwn 1.1.2 (CCL ^.121.7-91) with the synodical letter of a 
council which he supposes to have met in Antioch in 347/8 (73-83). The counter¬ 
arguments which Brennacke, Hilarius (1984), 184-192, matshalsagainsr Qrardet 
are not valid against the modified form of his thes’is adopted here. The direct evi¬ 
dence (Fug. 4.2; Hist. Ar. 31.3-6; Liberius, Ep. ad Eusebium 1.L2; Sulpidus 
Sevcrus, Cbron. 2.39) makes it clear thatthere was an imperial edict requiring all 
bishops to accept the decisions of a council of eastern bishops which contained 
both a condemnation of Athanasius and a creed, and that imperial officials carried 
the relevant document through the provinces for signatute by individual bishops 
upon pain of exile. Moreover, Lucifer of Caralis not only refers to the edict con¬ 
demning Athanasius, but also protests constantly that Constantius ie borh persecut- 
iqg Athanasius and championing heresy: see esp. De Athanasio 1.10.58-64 
Diercks, 2.30.15-51; De non convettiendo mtm haeretims 6, 9.60 63,12; De «•« 
parcendo in deum detmquentibus 9.22-24,35.4X-42* Moriundum essepr o dei filio 
2.27-37,9.14-24,12.41-52. 

10. CSEL 65.155.7-9; Cf*. min. 1.76. 

11. A contemporary source gives the day as 21 May (C hr. min. 1.76): in favor of 17 
May, see L. Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalk 1 (Paris, 1883), ed. 

12. Chapters IV, VI. 

13. CSEL 65.155.5-22. 

14. CSEL 65.90.13-21 = CCL 8.312.42-55. 

15. CSEL 65-90.18/9 = CCL 8.312.52/3. On this Roman coundi of late 352, see E. 
Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums 1 (TBbingen, 1930), 169-171; Pietri, Roma 
(1976),238-241. 

16. CSEL 65.167.4-7: ‘inter haec Is'incethese are the opening words of the extract, 
their reference is unclear I... multi ex IraJia coepiscopi convenerunt, qui mecum 
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reEgiosissimum imperatorem Constantiura fuerant deprecati, ut iubertf-. sicut ipsi 
placnerat dudum, concilium ad Aquileiam coogtCgari.’ 

17. App. 4. 

18. Athanasius' argumenr assumes that these quotations frcm th'ird-centu/y writers are 
puisne: L. Abramowski, ‘Dionys von Rom (f268) und Dionys von Alexandrien 
(1264/5) in den arianischen Streitigkeiten des 4. jahrhunder*/ Z KG 93 (1982), 
240-272, contends rhar they come from a pseudonymous work composed c 340. 

19. The nine documents quoted in Dec. 33-42 are also edfred by Opitz as Ui-kutsden 
22, 4a, 4b, 23, 25, 33, 34, 27, 28 respectively. 

20. See esp. E Dinsen, Homotusios: Die Gesdnchte des Begriffc bis zum Konzil von 
Kwstaminepel (381) (Diss, Kid, 1976), 115-153; G. C. Stead, ‘Homousios 
(6noot)oto$),’ RAC 16 (1992), 364-433. Both these scholars adopt the conventional 
date of 350/1 fer On the Council of Nicaea. 

21. S*zomenus, HE 4.9.6. 

22. Tlie Defense refers to an individual accuser (6 xcnVyepos) ar 3.1, 5.1, 7.1, 17.2, 
17.6, 19.6, though plural slanderers also appear (3.4, 3.8). The Active setting is 
clearest in remarks such as ‘I wish thar he |the accuserJ, whoever he is, could have 
been here’ (8.1) and *since they have dared to speak against roe before you’ (12,1). 

23. Gwatkin, ArianisnA (1900), 72, da&ned that Athanasius modeled the speech on 
•emosthenes’ classic apologia for hiscarcet^ the De Corona, appealing tothe list of 
borrowings given byE Fialon, Saint Athanase: fitude litteraire (Paris, 1877), 286/7 
—a scholar who presents Athanasius as ‘form6 par I’etude des grands ecrivains de 
Grfcce’ and ‘ie dernier des Attiques’ (284-297). But the passages which Fialon 
quotas fin French translation) fail to prove either derivation from or knowledge of 
Demosthenes, and elsewhere Fialon notes rhat Athanasius’ use of documents in the 
Defense before Constantius differs from that of his presumed model (145). The 
truth is the exact opposite: like all of Athanasius’ other works, the Defense before 
Constaniii* lacks the formal polish which would be expected of one who had re¬ 
ceived a traditional rhetorical training: k exhi bits what J. Quasten, Patr+logy 3 
(Utrecht, Antwerp, and Westminster Md., 1960), 23, denounced as Athanasius’ 
principal faults as a writer—‘a certain negligence in form and a lack #f order in the 
arrangement of his material thar cause prolixity and frequent repetition/ 

24. Socrates, HE 2.26.3. 

25. See the passages translated and discussed in ChaptersIV, VII, and XIL 

26. M. Meslin, Les Ariens d'Occident. 335-430 f Vatristica Sorboncnsia 8 [Paris, 
1967]},29-44. 

27. Lucifct; De n*n corwenkndo cum haeretkis 7.18 (CCL 8.175); CSEL 65.46.1-4; 
Sulpicius Severus, Or. 2.40.4,45.7. 

28. On Epicterus’ career, see Meslin, Ariens (1967), 37-39. In 355 he was present 
during the interview between Constanrlius and Liberius in Milan flhe*- 
doretus, HE 2.16; Sozomenus, HE 4.11) and helped to consecrare Felix 
as Tiberius’ successor ( Hist. Ar. 75. 3; Jerome, De vir. ill. 98). The D'belhs 
precum which the Ludferian ptiests Matcellinus and Faustinas submitted 
to Theodosius in Crmstantinople in 383/4 (CSEL 35.8-44, reedited by 
M. Simonetti, CCL 69 [1967], 361-392), alleges that he iiterfered in the 
church of Naples when Maximus was e*ifed and that he maltreated Rufin- 
ianus—whose identity is nor stated (25/6). Epictetus is last heard of as an 
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ambassador sent by Constuicius to Julian in 360 (Julian, Ep.ad Ath. 15,286c), 

29. Hilary, Contra Auxentntm 8 (PL 10.614), cf. Meslin, Aricns (1967), 41-44. 

30. Ltbellus precum 62-65, cf. Meslin, Aliens (1967), 36/7. 

31. Cfcn/is Pafrum Latinorum 1 (1961), Nos. 541-544, cf. PLS 1.202-216. On all as¬ 
pects of his life and writings, sec the thorough discussion by A. Montes Moreira, 
Potamiusde Lisborme et la controvcrse arienne (Louvain, 1969), 39-323. 

32. Libetius precum 32. 

33. C5EL 65.155,24-156.1. 

34. Hilary, Syn X 11 (PL 10.482/3,487). 

35. Phoebadius of Agen, Contra Ariattos 5 (PL 20.16 « CCL 64.27). Centuries later 
Alcuin quoted from an otherwise unknown letter of Athanasius to Potamius which 
poses a number of theological questions (PL 101.113, cf. J. Madoi, ‘Potamio de 
Lisboa,' Rei/ista Espanola de Teologfa 7 (1947), 79-109, at 86): in favor of the au¬ 
thenticity of the quotation, see A. Wilmart, *Le De Lazaro de Poiamios,’ JTS 19 
(1918), 289-304, at 289 n. 1; A. Montes Moreira, Poiamixs (1969), 159-167. 

36. O n the Council of Aries, see Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 133-147 (with earlier bib¬ 
liography). 

37. There is no direct evidence: Brennccke, Hilarius (1984), 137. 

38. Sulpicius Severus, Cbron. 2.39.1-3, 37.7, cf. H. Crouzel, 'Un “resistant" 
toulousain a la politique proarienne de 1’empcreur Constance 11: L’6veque 
Rliodanius,’ BHE 77 (1976), 173-190. For earlier references to the deposition of 
Paulinus by the council, see CSEL 65,102.9-13. 

39. CSEL 65.166.15-167.16: respectively, Vincentius of Capua and Marcellos, who 
was also a bishop in Camapania. 

40. Sulpicius Severus, Cfcron. 2.37.7. 

41. liberiius, Ep. ad Eusebium 1.1.2 (CCL 9.121.7-9). 

42. CSEL 65.89.13-16. 

43. CSEL 65.89-93 = CCL 8.311-316 (two versions with many minor variants). On 
1 Jberius’ actions after the Council of Arles, see the recent discussion by Brennecke, 
Hilarius (1984), 147-164—who has some difficulty in excluding theological issues 
altogether. 

44. Three letters are preserved from Liberiius to Eusebius before the Council of Milan 
(CCL 9.121-123), and one from Ludfer* Pancranus, and Hilarius (CCL 9.120): on 
the murky question of Eusebius’ precise role in 355, see Brennecke, Hilarius 
(1984), 172-185; L A Speller, ‘A Note on Eusebius of Vercellae and the Council of 
Milan,’/IS, N.S. 36 (1985), 157-165. 

45. For full discussion and bibliography, see Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 164-184. 
However, his denial tliat the Nicene creed was ever mentioned during the proceed* 
ings is unconvincing: see j. Doignon, ‘Hilaire de Potters "Kirchenpoliriker'’? A 
propos d’un ouvrage recent,’ RHE 80 (1985), 441-454. 

46. Socrates, HE 2.36.1. Magnified further into 'plusieurs centaincs d'O^cidentaiix* by 
Piecri, Romo (1976), 294. 

47. The letter and the subscriptions were published by Cardinal Baronius in his 
Annales Eukriasiici, anno 355, paras. 6, 22, from a manusetipt *in Archivo 
Ecclesiae VerceUensis.’ The manuscript is now lost, but there is no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of either the letter or the subscriptions: see Brennecke, Hilarius 
(1984), 165/6. The letter has recently been reedited by V. Bulhact, CCL 9.119; the 
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most accessible text of the subscriptions is C. Baronius, Anna I* Ecclesiastic! 4 
(Antwerp, 1865), 537. 

48. Predictably, Socrates, HE 2.36, menti ons only Athanasius, Ihe charges of 335 still 
appear to have formed patt of the indictment of Athanasius: CCL 9,119.4; 
Theadarctus, HE 2.15.2. 

49. Sulpicius Severus, C bron. 2.39.3-6. 

50. Jerome, Chronicle 239*; Sulpicius Severus, Chron. 2.39.4. 

51. CSEL65.186.19-187.19. 

52. Brennacke, Hilarius (1984), 178-184. 

53. Chapter ab»ve,atnn. 17-19. 

54. Hilary, Syru 91 (PL 10.545): ‘regeneratus ptidem et in episcopatu aliquanttsper 
manens, fidem Nicaenam numquam nisi exulaturus audivi.’ On the imirpteMU'on 
of Hilary's words, see further Chapter XV n. 5#. 

55. Ammianut 15.7.6-10. 

56. Thcodvretus, HE 2.16, cf, Sozomenus, HE 4.11, who stares that Ursacius and 
Valens were there too. Far discussion of the document, see V. Monachino, ‘II 
Primato nella controversy Ariana: Saggi srorici inromo al Papato,’ Miscellanea 
Historiae Pontifiaae 21 (1959), 17-89; J. Herrmann, 'Em Srrehgesprach mit 
Verfahrensrechilichen Argomenten zwischen Kaiser Konscantius und Bischof 
Liberius/ FesHchrift (iir Hans Liennann aunt 70. Geburtstag ( Erlangener 
Forschungen, ReUe A: Geistaawissenschaften 16 (1964)), 77-86; R. Klein, ‘2ur 
Glaubwordigkeit historischer Aussagen ties Bischofs Athanasius von Alexandria 
uber die Rah gionspolitik des Kaisers Consranrius II,' Studia PatrisSica 17.3 (1982), 
996-1017, at 996-1002. 

57. Jerome, De vk ill. 98. Athanasius* taunt that Felix was consecrared 'in the palace* 
{Hist. At. 75.3) should nat be taken literally. 

58. Quae gesta stmt biter Liberiunt et Felicent 2 {CSEL 35.1). 

59. Quae gesta sunt 3; Philostorgius, HE 4.3; Theodnierus, HE 2.17.7; Sozomenus, 
HE 4.11.12. Observe, howevet;rhat the date of Clh 16.2.14, issued at Milan and 
addressed ‘Felici episcopo,* must be emended from 6 December 357 to 6 December 
356 (Seeck, Regesten (1919), 202). 

60. Theodoretus, HE 2.17.3; Sozomenus, HE4.ll.il. These clear ttarements muse be 
prefetted to the accusation of Ariamsm leveled by Rufinus, HE 10.23; Socrates, HE 
2.37. 

61. T. Mommsen, ‘Die ramischen Bischofe Liberius und Felix II.’ Deutsche ZeiHchrift 
fur Geschichtswksensehafl, N.K 1 (1896-1897), 167-179, reprinted in his 
Gesanunelte Sdniftcn 6 (Berlin, 1910), 570-581. Felix died on 21 November 365 
( Quae gesta sunt 4), but the Uber Pontificals 28 (p. 211 Duchesne) states that 
Const annus executed him as a martyr. 

62. Aminianus 27.3.12/3. The account in Quae gesta stmt 8-12 givat a still higher 
total: the supporters of framasus killed one hundred and sixty men and women in 
church. 

63. Gaorge returned on 26 November 361 and was lynched four weekslater {Hist. ac. 
2.6, cf. Chapter XVT1, at n. 18. 

64. The Greek of the relative clause ({{jc ttXt^ttoi'TO ot)s €Ti ypvCetv €t»ws utto oSouTtOis 
extremely obscure, but must reflect an original Lann containing the phrase 
mussitare sub dense or something dosely similar. I have adopted (with some misgiv- 
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ings) the tradirional interpretation of Montf ancon (FG 25.634), followed by M. 
Atkinson and A. Robeiraon (Select Writings [1892], 250). 

65. On missionary activity under Constantins, see W. H. C. Frend, ''Hie Church in the 
Reign of Coosuntius II (337-361): Mission, Monastidsm, Worship,* V&glise et 
tempire an IY stick (Entretiens sur Pantiquite elasshfue 34 (Vantloeuvrcs, 1989]), 
73-111. 

66. CTh 12.122**. Mommsen, ad Ioc., emends the text to avoid she absurdity of mak¬ 
ing Conswntius forbid ambassadors to spend a year in Alexandria itself. 

67. E. Littmann, Deutsche Axum-Expedition 4 (Beilin, 1913), Nos. 4 (= #G/S 2#0), 6, 
7 (the same text in Greek, Sabairic, and Erhiopk), 10,11, cf. E. Littmann, Deutsche 
Axum-Expedition 1 (Berlin, 1913), 48. #n Constantins’ letter and the inscriptions, 
see esp. A. DiNe, Umstrittene Bolen: Untersuchungen zum Auftreten derGriechen 
am Roten Meer (Wtssenschaftliche Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur 
Forscbung dot Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen 32 (Cologne and Opladen, 1964]), 
51-56, 65-67; Tambassade de Th6ophiIe 1’Indien re-examine,’ L'Arabie 
pre is [antique et son environnement historique et cuhutel, ed. T. Fahd (Strasbourg, 
1989),461-468. 

XIV. APOLOGIA, POLEMIC, AND THEOLOGY 

1. Historia Lauciaca 63, cf. M. Tele, ‘Zur Biograpbe des Athanasius von 
Alcxandrien,’ ZKG 90 (1979), 304-338, at 316-319. Rufous knows the story, but 
places ic immediately after the Council of Tyre in 335 (HE 10.19). 

2. Robertson, Select Writings (1892), Ivii, jusdy observed thar ‘the history of 
Athanasius during th* tsperiod is the history of his writings.’ 

3. For Antony and Athanasius, see Chapter III, at a 23; Giapter IV,atn. 42; Chapter 
XI, at n. 24. 

4. Epistula Ammons's 2,5,13,31; Sancti Pachomii Vita Graeco Prmta 120,137/8, cf. 
P. Rousseau, Pachomius: The Making of a Community in Fourth-Century Egypt 
(Berkeley, 1985), 72, 161/2, 189/90; J. E. Goehr'ing, The Letter of Ammon and 
Pachotrtian Menaslickm (Patnstische Texte und Studjen 27 (Berlin and New 
York)}, 190,201-205,234-236,282-285. 

5. For comment, see A. Martin, Sources ebretiettnes 317 (1985), 297, with J. 
Dummer, *FL Artemius dux Aegypti,* Arcbh/ fur Papyrusf+rsehung 21 (1971), 
121-144. 

6. Apart from the Festal Letters (App. 1), no systematic collection or ancient edition 
was ever made of Athanasius’ letters: hence, as is also the case with the emperor 
Julian, *he manuscript attestation of different letters and groups of letters varies 
widely (CFG 2094/5,2097/8,2100,2103/4,2106-2112). Among the letters trans¬ 
mitted under Athanasius’ name, which are either interpolated or fictitious, are two 
letters to Lucifer of Caralis (CFG 2232, now edited by G. F. Dierchs, CCL 8 
(1978), 306-310): for proof that they are ancient forgeries, see L. Sahet, *Fraudes 
Ettcrai'res des schismatiqnes Luciferiens aux IV* et V s siccles,* BHE 1906.300-326, 
at 305-315. 

7. The Index states thar Athanasius wrote no Festal Letter for any Easter from 357 to 
361 (29-33). But a fragment of Letter XXIX, written for Easter 357, is preserved 
by Severn of Antioch: edited and translated by J. Lebon, CSCO 101 (1933), 294; 
102 (1933), 216/7. 
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8. Opirz 181/2. This letter is dared 340 by Kannengi'esser, Athanase (1983), 375-397. 

9. PG 26.1185-1188 (CRG 2108). The ancient Larin version of this letter preserved 
with the works *f Lucifer of Caglian' is now edited by G. F. •iercks, CCL 8.316/7. 

10. The fragmen*, previously published as C1G 8607; R E. White and W. E Crum, 
The Monastery of Epiplxmius at Thebes 2 (New York, 1927), 124 No. 585, were 
reedited by G de Jerphanion, ‘La vraie teneur d’un texte de same Athanase retablie 
par Tepigraphie: L’EpistuIa ad Monachos,’ Recb. set. rel. 20 (1930), 529-544— 
with important consequences for the textual history of the complete Greek and 
Latin versions. 

11. Chapters XV, XVI. 

12. Athanasi us twice refers to his presence ‘in these parts’ without specifying where he 
is (5,7); for discussion,see Robertson, Select Writings (1892), li/lii, 222. 

13. Chapter XII. 

14. It need not be assumed, however, that the extant version was ever in any sense pub¬ 
lished in Athanasius’ lifetime (App. 3). 

15. The reference to the capitulation of Ossius (5.31—which Athanasius may have 
added before he ever circulated the work. 

16. Opneon68. 

17. Socrates, HE 2.37.7-9. Socrates spates that Eudoxius learned of die actual death of 
Leontius in Rome: in that case, however, he would surely have arrived in Antioch 
too late to seeure election as Leontius’ successor. 

18. Chapter XV, at nn. 1-8. 

19. On Athanasius’ possible knowledge of Cyprian, see J. L. North, ‘Did Athanasius 
(Letter 49, to Draconuus) Know and Correct Cyprian (Letter 5, Bartel)?’ Stadia 
Patrtstka 17.3 (1982), 1024-1029. 

20. Chapter 11, at nn. 45-47. 

21. On the argument of the w#rk, and its underlying assumptions, see M. Tetz, ZfCG 
90 (1979), 320-325; A. Pertersen, “‘To Flee or N*t to Flee”: An Assessment of 
Athanasi us’ De Fuga Sua,' Persecution and Toleration ( Studies in Church History 
21, 1984), 29-42; O. Nicholson, ‘Flight from Persecution as Imitation of Christ: 
Lactantius’ Divine Institutes IV.18, 1-2,V7S, N.S. 40 (1989), 48-65. 

22. Robmsou, Select Writings (1892), Ivii. 

23. But the letterto the monks which precedes it in the manuscripts (Opitz 181/2) is not 
to be regarded as an introductory letter to it (Opiie on 181.1). 

24. Opitz on 183. 

25. The traditional date of 358 (Opiw on 183, 206.11, 210.16, 216.13) depends *n 
dating the capitulation of Iiberius to 358 instead of 357. 

26. On which,see respectively ‘Synesius in Constantinople,’ GRBS 27 (1986), 93-112; 
Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (Berkeley, 1985), 49-66. 

27. Opitz 178-180. In favor of a date c. 340, see Kannengjesser, Atfronase (1983), 380- 
397. Athanasius embroidered the story in his Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and 
Ubya (18/9),cf. A. Martin, 'Le fil d’Arius,’ SHE 84 (1989), 297-333, at 320-333. 

28. For the year and context, s«e Constantine (1981), 242. An early martytology may 
attest the day as 6 June (Patrulogia Orientalis 10.17). 

29- In 5.2 another nine exiled bishops are named, cf. Chapter VI. 

30. On the normal, coarse meaning of the verb yap&v at this period, see Alan 
Cameron, ‘Strato and Rufinus,’ Classical Quarterly N.S. 32 (1982), 162-173, at 
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163/4. Miiller, Lexicon (1952), 212, is mistaken to gloss it as ‘in matrimonium 
duco.* In Ep. ad Dracontiuni 9.2 (PG 26.533 = 307.19) ir also refers to copu¬ 

lation, not marriage. 

31. In fact, to Arsaces, the thoroughly respectable Christian king of Armenia 
(Ammianus 20.11.13). 

32. In 8.1 the phrase Tatrra cnvopwi/Tes refers back to the events of the reign of 
Constantine described in 1-6: the whole of Paulas ep iscopal career is later than the 
recall of exiled bishops in June 337 (App. 8). 

33. Most conspicuously, Constanous’ alleged dictum ‘Let what I wish be a rule of the 
church* (33.7) has often been treated as an accurate and impaia al definition of the 
relationship between the emperor and the churah: see T. Mommsen, T»e 
rSnuschen Bischofe Uberius und Felix 11.' Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Gestbichts- 
wissenschaft, N.F. 1 (1896-1897), 167-179, reprinted in his Gesanimelte Sehriften 
6 (Berlin, 1910), 570-581; K M. Setton, Chtistian Attitude towards the Emperor 
in the Fourth Century (New York, 1941), 86/7; H. Berkhof, Kirwhe und Kaiser: 
Fine Untersuchung der Entstehung der byzantinischen und derthe+kratischen 
Staatsauffdssung im vierten Jahrhundert (Zuri ch, 1947), 79 (‘Das ia Staatskirche, 
ohne Voibehalr oder \ferschleierung*); S. L. Greenslade, Chttrch and State from 
Constantine to Theodosius (London, 1954), 25; K. Aland, Kaiser und Kirchc von 
Konstantin bis Byzanz,’ Kirchengeschichtliehe Entu/lbfe (Giitcrsloh, 1960), 257- 
279; W. Schneemelcher, Kirche und Stoat hn 4. Jahrhundert {Bonner Akadeniische 
Reden 37 [Bono, 1970}), 18; KL Baus, History of the Churchy ed. H. Jedin and 
H. Dolan, trans. A. Biggs 2 (New York, 1980), 82/3. 

34. Chapter IX. 

35. Socrates, HE 2.22.5, translated in Chapter X, at n. 12. 

36. Chapter X. 

37. Chapter XII. Significantly, the History of the Arians namas Magnentius as a legiti¬ 
mate emperor; together with Vetranio and Gaflus (74.4), and it calls Canstantt mis 
‘blessed’ (50.2). 

38. For the apparently double diminutive neuter formation KtoruXXiav, see R. Kiihner 
and F. Blass, AusfiVjrliche Grarmnatik der griechischen Sprache 1.2* (Hanover and 
Leipzig, 1892), 277,280. Opine on 234.4 takes itto be masculine, not neuter. 

39. Chapter XV, atn. 21. 

40. W. Bright, Historical Wirings of St. Athanasius (Oxford, 1881), Ixxvii: It is not, 
and does not pretend to be, a textual reproduction cf what they said or wrote, but 
a representation ad invidiam of what is assumed to have been in their minds.’ 

41. As Klein, Constantius (1977), 16-159. 

42. Chapter XVI. 

43. CTh 16.2.12, cf. Chapter XVffl, at nn. 31-38. 

44. Chapter IV, at n. 44. 

45. Hanson, Search (1988), 639-875. 

46. For bibliography and discussion, see A. Heron, ‘Zur Theologie der “Tropici” in 
den Serapionbriefeii des Arhanasius: Amos 4,13 ak Pneumatologische BJegstelle,* 
Kyrios: Vierteljahrasschrift fur Kirchen- und Getstesgeschichte Osteurapas, NT. 14 
U974),3-24. 

47. The set of Letters to Serapion (CFG 2094) has not been edited since Montfaucon, 
whose text is reprinted in PG 26.529-648, but there are two modem translations 
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with helpful notes and substantial introductions J. Lebon, Sources chretiennes 15 
(Paris, 1947); CUB, Shapland, The Letters of Saint Athanasius concerning the 
Holy Spirit (London, 1951). 1 follow the consensus of scholarship in treating the 
second and third letters as a single letter wrongly divided in transmission. 

48. Opitzon 231,258.21, holds the work *o be a unitary composition of the winter of 
361/2. But at that date it would have been pointless for Athanasius to write as he 
daes—ignoring almost all the events of the intervening two years. 

49. On nas. (2) to (8),sce briefly App. 10. 

50. In 38.1,4, Acacias and Eudoxius are invoked as Athanasius* ma' inadversaries. 

XV. NEW THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES 

1. The principal soutce far the career of At bus is Philostorgius, HE 3.15-17,27: for 
other sources and full discussion, see Kopecek, Neo-Arianism (1979), 61-132; 
R. A. Raster, Guardians of language: The Granvnarian and Society in Late Anti¬ 
quity (Berkeley, 1988), 5/6, 376; Hanson, Search (1988), 598-603. 

2. Sazomenns, HE 3.15.8, also notes his standing with Gallus (and summarises his 
career briefly). 

3. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Euuotnnmt 1.48/9 (pp. 38/9 Jaeger); Tfaeodorctus, HE 
2.27,8. Epiphanius, Pan. 76.1.1,8, alleges that it was George who ordained Aetius 
deacon. 

4. Sozomenus, HE 4.13.3 (Ietier of George ofLaodi’cca). 

5. Philostorgiius, HE 4.8. 

6. On the Syntagmatron and Attius’ subsequent exile, see L. R. Wickham, ‘Ihe 
Syntagmatkm of Aetius the Anomoean,’ JTS, N.S. 19 (1968), 532-569. 

7. Julian, Ep. 46,' Philostorgius, HE 9.4; Sozomenus, HE 5.5.9. 

8. On his career see Hanson, Searth (1988), 611-617. R. P. Vaggione, ‘Same Ne¬ 
glected Fragtaents of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Contra Eunomium,' flS, N.S. 31 
(1980), 403-470, publishes and discusses Syriac fragmeurs of the lost Contra 
Eunomium of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

9. Philostorgius, HE 5.3; Sozarnmus, HE 4.25.6, cf. Kopecek, Neo-Arianistn (1979), 
299-360. 

10. Tor these two works, see the exemplaty edition and reconstruction by R. P. 
Vaggione, Eunttnius: The Extant Work (Oxford, 1987), 34-127, who also pro¬ 
vides a careful discussion of their date and context (5-9, 82-89). 

11. Gregary of Nyssa, Contra Etmomium 2.604 (p. 402.28 Jaeger); Gtegoiy of 
Nazianzus, O rat. 29.21, cf. 27.2. 

12. As noted by Jerome, Diahgus contra Luciferianos 11 (PL 23.174). 

13. E. Vandenbussche, ‘La part de la dialccn'que dans la theologie d’Eunomius “le 
rechnologue,*'* RHE 40 (1944-1945), 47-72; J. franillou, ‘Eunome I’Arien et 
Pexagese neo*platonicienne du Cratyle,’ Rente des etudes grecques 69 (1956), 412- 
432. The latter argues that with his ‘Neoplatonic system* and ‘mystical 
AristoteKauTsnV Eunamius ‘est I*hi erophante d’une gnosc, d’une doctn'ne secrete’ 
(431). 

14. L. R. Wickham, JTS, N.S. 19 (1968), 558-561; J. M Rist, ‘Basil’s 
“Ncapiatonism": Its Background and Nature,* Basil of Caesarea: dm Xian, 
Humanist , Ascetic, ed. P. J. Fedwick fibroma, 1981), 137-220, at 185-188. 

15. By M. Alberic, ‘Zur Geschichte dcr jung-atianischen Kirchengcmeinschafc,’ 
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Theologische Studien und Kritiken 82 (1909), 205-278. 

16. On the concept 'Neuni»nismus,' see H. C. Brcnnecke, ‘Erwagungen zu den 
Anfangen des Neunizdnismus,' Oecumenicd et Patristicd: Festschrift fiir Wilhelm 
Schneemelcher zum 75. Geburtstag (Geneva, 1989), 241-258. The English equiva- 
lent seems not to have established itself in patristic scholarship—and neither ‘Neo- 
Nicenc' nor ’Neo-Arian’ gains admittance to the second edition of the Oxford En¬ 
glish Dictionary (1989). 

17. As Arhanasius gleefully emphasised in his De Morte Arii (Chapter XIV, at nn. 27- 
28). 

18. Constantine (1981), 241/2, 264/5. 

19. So, recently, R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius (1987), xiii: ‘Eunomius represents the tec- 
ond generation of Arian thinkers ... which attempted to cany on the theological 
work of Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia.’ The discussion in Hanson, Search 
(1988), 603-611,617-636, though adopting the term ’Neo-Anan,' presents Aetius 
as obsessed with metaphysics and Eunomius as 'an individualist, philosophically 
eclectic theologian* who purveyed his own ‘peculiar brand of rational istUnitarian- 
ism.* For a more sympathetic and accurate assessment of Eunomius, see M. F. 
Wiles, ’Eunomius: Hair-splkti ng Dialectician or Defender of the Accessibility of 
Salvation?’ The Making of Orthodoxy: Essays in Honour of Henry Chadwick, ed. 
R. Williams (Cambridge, 1989), 157-172. 

20. Chapter Xllf, at rat. 55-58. 

21. Theodoretus, HE 2.17; Quae gesta sunt inter Libenum et Felicem episcopes 3 
(CSEi. 35.2.3-8); Liber Po/aificafis 37.6 (p. 208 Duchesne), cf. r The Capitulation 
of Liberius and Hilary of Poitiers,' Phoenix 46 (1992), 256-265. 

22. CSEL 65.155/6, 168-170. Jerome, De vir. iU. 97, states chat Fominatianus was in¬ 
strumental in persuading Liberius ro accep r heresy. 

23. On the ‘fall of Ossius,’ see the lengthy aod embarrassed discussion in V. G De 
Clercq, Ossius of Carduba: A Contribution to the Histoiy of the Constant*nian 
Period (Washington, 1954), 459-525. 

24. Hilary, Syn. 11 tPL 10.487-489); Athanasius, Syn. 28. 

25. Phoebadius of Agen, ContraArianos 3 ( PL 20.15 = CCL 64.25). 

26. 1 have omitted the words et quod dicitur homofusion (’or the term homoiousios') 
from my translation, because I suspect that they did nor stand in the original docu¬ 
ment of 357, but were added in 358 (see beJow, n. 32). Although they oacur in 
Athanasius’ version (Syn. 28.6: q t6 Aryopcvov opoiouoiou), and Hilary comments 
on them (Syn. 10, 79, 81), d>ey are reported to be missing in several of his manu¬ 
scripts (PL li.488 n. [j)). 

27. See App. 10. It is also impossible on chronological grounds to identify it as the 
documenr which liberius subscribed (as argued by Brcnnecke, Hi I an us (1984), 
26 $-297). 

28. Soctates, HE 2.37.7-9; Philostorgjus, HE 4.4; Theodoretus, HE 2.25.1; 
Sozomenus, HE 4.12.3-5. Sozomenus implies that Eudoxi'us had been at court 
since355 (HE4.11.3). 

29. Sozomenus, HE 4.12.5-7. Those present included Acadus of Caesarea and 
Uranius ofTyre. 

30. Sozomenus, HE 4.13.1-3. 

31. Gwaikin, Arianism* (1900), 164/5. 
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32. Epiohanius, Pan. 73.2-11, cf. Hilary, Syn. 13-28. On this important document, see 
the classic study by J. Gummerus, Die bonidusianische Partei his zum Tode des 
Konstantius (Leipzig, 1900), 66-89; more recent!)', J. T. Lienhard, ‘The Epistle of 
the Syn»d of Ancyra, 358; A Racongderatian,’ Ariamsm (1985), 349-357. It is 
somewhat surprising that this letter avoids the technical term homoiousios —if it 
was already current. It must be suspected, therefore, thatthe word was coined after 
the Council of Ancyra, precisely to sum up its theological standpoint in an easily re¬ 
membered slogan, and hence that it did not stand in the original text of the Sirmian 
manifesto of 357 (above, n. 26). 

33. Sozomenus, HE 4.13.4-6, cf. PhiUstoigius, HE 4.8; Tlieodoretus, HE 2.253/4. 
For contemporary, but less precise, references to the emhassy, sec Hilary, Syn. 78, 
91; Marius Victarinus, Adu Arium 1.28.24-29 (below, n. 56). 

34. Sozomenus, HE 4.14. 

35. Sozomenus, HE 4.16.1-13, cf. Philosrorgius, HE 4.8-11. 

36. On the ‘Council ofSirmium of 358’ accepted by many scholars, see App. 10. 

37. Philostorgius, HE 4.8. 

38. Chapter XVL 

39. Hilary,5y/i. 8 (PL 10.485); Socrates, HE 2.39.1-7; Sozomenus, HE 4.16.14-22. 

40. PL 20.13-30, reedited with new chapter-divisions by R. Demeulenaere, CCL 64 
(1985), 23-54. On Phoebadius’ w*rk as an immediate, almost instinctive reaction 
to the S’lnnian manifesto, see still Gwatkjn, Ariamsm 2 (1900), 162-164. 

41. So, most recendy, D. H. Williams, 4 A Reassessment of the Early Career and Exile of 
Hilary and Poiriers,’ JEH 42 (1991), 202-217, at 213/4. 

42. Conhxt Arianos 28.3 (23): ‘quid si diversa nunc seno’t... ?’ V. C. De Clercq, Ossius 
of Corduba (1954), 525-530, concluded that Ossius died during rhe whtcr of 
357/8. But Athanasius in Alexandria appears to have heard of his death before the 
end of 357 (Chapter XIV, at n. 25), 

43. Hilary, In Cttst. 2, 11. For this interpretation (and againstthe hypothesi s that the 
charges agauist Hilary were primarily or exclusively political), see ‘Hilary of 
Poiriers on his Exj le,’ Vig. Cfcr. 46 (1992), 129-140. 

44. Only fragment survive, from a later edition of c. 366 (superbly edited by A. Feder 
in CSEL 65 (1916J). 

45. Hilary,Sy«. 1-5,8. P. Glaser, Phoebadius von Ager. (Diss. Augsburg, 1978), 21-25, 
arguesthat Phoebadius presided over the coundJ. 

46. Unfortunattly, there is as yet no modern critical editi on: faute de mieux> therefore, 
references are given to Constant’s editi on of 1693 reprinted in PL 10.478-546. 

47. Apologetica responsa 2 (PL 10.545). These marginal notes indicate the intransi- 

ice cf Lucifer: two not included in Coustant’s edition reprinted by Migne are 
published by P. Smulders, Two Pasages of Hilary’s “Apologetica Responsa" Redis¬ 
covered,’ Bi/dragen: Tijdschrift voor Philosophicen Theoiogie 39 (1978), 234-243 
= Texts wid Textkriiih Eine Aufsakstmmlnng, ed. J. Dummer (Texts und 
Vntersuclmngen 133 (Berlin, 1987]), 539-547. 

48. Syn. 63. 

49. Syn. 77-92. 

50. Syn. 91: ‘fidem Nicaenam numquam nisi exsulaturus audivi,’ This need nor mean 
that Hilary was totally unacquainted with or bad ‘never heard of’ the Nicene creed, 
as is assumed by many: for example, FL Iietzmann, RE 8 (1913), 1601; Kelly, 
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Creeds* (1972), 258; G. C Stead, ‘“Homoousios" dans la pensee de saint 
Atbanase,’ Politique et tbeoiogie (1974), 231-253, at 239 fje n’entcndis rien au 
sujet dc la foi deNicae*); Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 217; D. H. Williams, JEH 42 
(1991), 203,207, 2)4. The context is tendentious, and Hilary may meanonly that 
he had never heard the craed of 325 recited aloud. 

51. Chapter XVI. 

52. The work survives in two recensions, which were reediced without examination of 
the manuscript by V. Bulhart, CCL 69 (1967), 221-247. The revised recension, 
which sets out to remove possible theological ambiguities, seems to come from 
Gregoiy’s own hand: see M. Simoneni, ‘La doppia redarione del “De Fide” di 
Gregorio di Elv'ua,' Forma Futuri: Studi m on ore del Cardinale Michele Pellegrino 
(Turin, 1975), 1022-1040. For proof of Gregory’s use of Phoebadius and Hilary, 
See B. Marx, 'Zwei Zeugenfiir die Herkunft der Fragmente I und II des sog. Opus 
hisroricum s. Hiiarii; Ein Bcirrag zur Losung des Fragmcntenprobiems,' 
T bcologische Qttarudschrift 88 (1906), 390-406, at 391/2. 

53- The tradi tional date is 360or even 361: A. Witmarr, La tradition des opuscules de 
Foebadius, Gregorius Uliberitanus, Faustinus (Sittungsberichte der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wtssenschaft#n in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse 159, 
Abhandlung 1, 1908), 1; M. Simonetti, Patrolmgia 3 (Rome, 1978), 80. But the 
work is dated c, 358 by G. Bardy, ‘L’occident et les document de la controverse 
erienne,’ Rm sci. ret. 20 (1940), 28-63, at 30, 55; J. Doignon, Handbudr der 
lateinischen Literatur der Antike 5 (Munich, 1989), 491-493. 

54. On his career and writings, see now G. Madec and P. L. Srfimidc, Handbuch der 
lateinischen Literatur der Antike 5 (Munich, 1989), 342-355. 

55. On the chronology of Victortnus’ works, see P. Hadot,, Marius Victorinas: 
Rtcherches sur sa vie et ses tenures (Paris, 1971), 263-272. Unfortunately, he rests 
too much on the assumptions that there was a Council ofS irmium in 358 and tltat 
Liberius returned to Rome in 358 bringing with him the letter of Basil to which the 
Ad versus Arium 1.28 refers. 

56. Adv. Arium 1.28.22-42, csp. 24 29: ‘et toto tempore postea, usquequo imperator 
Romae fui't, praesens andisti multa contraria, conviva exsistens istcrum hominum 
quos nunc anathemat izas, iratus vel quod sine te fidem scripserunt, an coactus a 
magistris Iegatus venj'sd in defensionem proditionis.’ Victorious’ allusions to 
Constantius* visit to Rome, the Sirmian manifesto, and Basil’s journey to court in 
358 permit two important deductions: first, Basil accompanied Constantius to 
Rome; and sac«nd, Ursadus and Valcns were also with the emperor The French 
translation by P Hadot, Sources chritiennes 68 (Paris, 1960), 269, takes conviva as 
meaning no more than ‘being in communion with,’ but there seems to be no dear 
parallel for this attenuated metaphorical sense ( Thesaurus Linguae Ladnoe 
4.879/80), and the immediate context strongly supports the Kterai interpretation of 
the word. 

57. Note the explicit equation of homoeousians with acknowledged heretics in Adv. 
Arium 1.45.1-23: ‘dixedant ergo Patripassiani . .. diacedant Marelii ct Phonni 
discipuli... discedant et Basilii et qioiouoiot.' 

XVI. THE HOMOEAN CREED 

1. The traditional term is rejected by E D. Hunt, ‘Did Constantius H Have “Court 
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Bishops”?' StuJia Fatristka 19 (1989), 86-90. Similarly, Klein, Comtanttus 
(1977), 86-89, argues chat Coustantius was nor influenced by Ursacius and Valens. 
But it is dear that normally bishops were in attendance wherever the imper ial court 
happened to be: when Constantius visited R»mc in 357, his entourage induded 
Ursacius, Valens, Basil of Ancyra, and Eudoxius of Germaniw a (Chapter XY, at nn. 
28,56). 

2. Whence Socrates, HE 2.37.18-24, who notes that theoriginal was in Latin. For the 
role of Marcus and the names of the bishops present, see Epiphanius, Pan. 7322.5- 
8 (letter of Ge^r^e of La«dicea written in 359); CSEL 65.163.10-26 (letier of 
Getrainius written in 366). The list of names in Epiphanius diverges from the hish- 
ops named in Germinius’ letter in two particulars: Genninius' own name has been 
corrupted to Germanus, and it has Hypatianus, but omits Pancratius. It is nor dear 
whether that is an error: it is possible that Hyparianus, who is attested as bishop of 
Heraelea in 364 (Sozomenus, HE 6.7.1), was present as well as Pancratius. 

3. Kelly, Creeds* (1972), 290/1. 

4. It was aleged at Sdeucia that Acacius had used the phrase •paos koto irdvr* to 
describe the relationship of Father and Sou in his published writings (Socrates, HE 
2.40.33). It does not appear to occur in the exiguous fragments of his writings that 
survive (CPG 3510-3512). 

5. Epiphanius, Pan. 73.22.6/7 (George of Laodicea). 

6. Sozomenus, HE 4.17,1. #n George's allegedly very profitable business activities, 
see Epiphanius, Pan. 76.1.4-7, with A. K. Bowman, Egypt after the Phaixtohs, 332 
B.C.~A.D. 642 (Berkeley, 1986), 221. 

7. CSEL 65.93/4. 

8. Sulpici'us Severus, Chrott. 2.41.1, cf. App. 10. On the Coundl of Aximinum, soe 
esp. Y.-M. Duval, *La "manoeuvre frauduleuse” de Rimini: A la recherche du Liber 
adversus Vrsamtm et Valentem,' Hilaire et son temps (Paris, 1969), 51-103; 
Brcnn»cke, Homoer (1988), 23-40; Hanson, Search (1988), 371-380. An official 
record of the council was certainly kept; Socrates specifically notes the presence of 
shorthand wrirers ar the parallel Council of Seleuda [HE 2.39.8). These acta must 
be the source of the conciliar documents preserved by Hilary; Auxentius of Milan 
sanr to the emperor Valentinian a copy of ‘ea quae ges»t sunt in condho 
Ariuunensi* (quoted by Hilary, Contra Auxentrum 15 [PL 10.618)). It is not clear 
whether Sulpitius Severus drew direedy on the acta or knew them only through 
Hilary's work. Modem discussr on has centered on the question of how much use 
Jerome made of the acta in his DiaUgus Lucrferiani et Orthodtxi: P. Bariftol, 'Les 
sources de VAUercatio Luciferiani et Orthodoxi de Sr. Jerome,' Miscellanea 
Geronimiana (Rome, 1920), 97-114; Y.-M. Duval, ‘Saint Jerome devant la 
bapteme des heretiques: D’autres sources de T Altercatio Luciferiani et Orthodoxi,’ 
REAug 14 (1968), 145-180. 

9. Sulpicius Severus, Chon. 2.41.2-6, with the creed and condemnation edited by Y.- 
M. Duval, ‘Une traduction lad'ne inedite du symbole de Nicee et une condemnation 
d’Arius a Rimini: Nouveaux fragments histociques dTiflaire ou piicesdesactes du 
concile?’ Revue benidktine 82 (1972), 7-25, at 10-12, cf. H. Silvestre, ‘A propos 
d’une recente edition de la "Damnatio Ann* dc Rimini,’ RHE 68 (1973), li2- 
104. The latter was edited by Coustant as part of Hilary^ lost historical work, 
whence PL 10.698/9, bur excluded by A. L Feder from CSEL 65 (1916) because of 
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its different manuscript attestation: for proof that both documents derive ulti¬ 
mately from Hilary, see Y-M Duval, Revue bene die One 82 (1972), 7-25. The 
number of four hundred bishops present is confirmed by Athanasi us, Syn 8.1, 
whence Sozomenus, HE 4.17.2. Philostorgius, HE 4.8, has three hundred. 

10. CSEL 65.96/7 , partly quoted by Athanasius, Syn . 11.1-3. F«r Gaius, $*e Tedety 
Studien II (1910), 115 No. 32. 

11. CSEL 65.78-85. A Greek version is preserved, with substantial differences frrat 
the original, in Athanasius, Syn - 10; Socrates, HE 2.37.54-74; Theodoretus, HE 
2.19.1-13; Sowmenus, HE 4.18. 

12. Sulpiclus Severris, Chron. 2.41.1, 43.3. The letter of Constantius quoted by 
Athanasius, Syn. 55.2, states the number of envoys as twenty (instead of the pre¬ 
scribed *en), c£ below, n. 18. 

13. SuJpicius Severus, Chron. 2.41.5. This hostile account inplies that it was a pagan 
shrine and asserts that k had been deliberately left vacant (‘aedem turn de industria 
vacantem oratt'onis loco capiunt 1 ). 

14. CSEL 65.87/8. 

15. As Sulpicius Severus complained: ‘ex parce nostrorum leguntur homines 
adulrscrmtes, parum docti et parum cauti; ab Arrianis autem missi senes, calldj et 
ingenio valent#*, veterno perfidioe imbuti’ ( Chixnt . 2.41.7). All ten names of the 
members of this delegation are known: they include Ursacius, Valerts, Germinius, 
Gams, and Epictetus (CSEL 65.1745-7,87.5/6,cf. Feder, Studien II (19101,103/4). 

16. App. 9. 

17. Athanasius, Syn. 55.2/3, whence Socrat«6» HE 2.37.78-81 (letter of Constantius to 
tire bishops at Ariminum); CSEL 65.85.11-18. In his Ierter Constantius hypocrio- 
cally apologises for being unable to see the envoys because he was compelled to 
match against barbarians—s« that his soul was not in a pure enough state to deal 
with mattecsconcerning the law of God. Athanasius also preserves the reply ofihe 
bishops from Ariminum, in which they plead to be allowed to return home to their 
leaderless churches before harsh winter weather commences (Syn. 55.4-7, whence 
Socrates, HE 2.37.83-87: Theodoretus, HE 2.20, hasa slightly different Greek ver¬ 
sion of the same Latin original). 

18. CSEL 65.85.20-86.23. The head/ng of the document contains fourteen names: 
apart from Restitutus all appear to be otherwise unknown: see Feder, Studieti II 
(1910), 106. 

19. For a comparison of the two documents, see Kelly, Creed s 3 (1972), 291/2. 

20. Socrates, HE 2.37.96; Sozomenus, HE 4.19.8. 

21. Sec, recently, Brennecke, Hotnoer (1988), 40-56. Socrates, HE 2.39/40, who ex¬ 
plicitly acknowledges Sabinus of Heraclea as his source, provides the principal nar¬ 
rative source on which the following account of the council is based: in principle, 
teferences are given *nly where other sources furnish supplementary dewils. 

22. The totai given by Socrates, HE 2.39.5, is confirmed by Athanasius, Sytt. 12.1 
(where the rext states the dare on which the bishops assembled as 14 September), 
but The«doreu* has a temi of one hundred and fifty (HE 2.26.9). 

23. On the career of Cyril, see Chapter XU, at nn. 53-58; on that of Eustathius, The 
Date of the Council of Gangra/ JTS. N.S. 40 (1989), 121-124, arguing that the 
Council of Gangra which condemned him should be dated c. 355 and identified as 
a provincial synod of Paphlagonian bishops—which lacked the jurisdiction to de- 
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p#sc a bishop whose sec (Sebasieia) belonged to the province of Armenia. 

24. The list of bishops who subscribed the document which Acacius presented to the 
council contained forty-three names, though some have been lost in transmission 
(Epiphanius, Pan. 73.26, with the comments of K. Hoi!, ad lac.). Sacrates, HE 
2.39.16, states that the supporters of George, Uranius, and Eudoxius numbered 
only thirty-two. Hilary of Poitiers has a diffcrem division of parties fram that of 
Socrates: according to him, there were one hundred and five homoeous ians, while 
nineteen bishops held the view that the proper tertn tocharacterise the relationship 
of Father and Son was * anomoeousion, id est dissunil'isessenn ae,’ and only the 
Egyptian bishops (w'rth the exception of George) defended die homoousion {In 
Const. 12). The last assertion is one-sided and misleading, since several Egyptian 
bishops attended and supported Acacius, including Pancratius of PeluskrtV the 
Melio'an Ptolematr.is, who had replaced Serapi*n as bishop of Thrauis; and 
Apollonius, the MeKtian bishop of Oxyrhynchus (Athanasins, Syn. 12.3; 
Epiphanius, Pan. 73.26). 

25. For the fulltext and subscriptions, see Epiphanius, Pan. 73.25/6. Incomplete ver¬ 
sions are quoted in Athanasius, Syn. 29.2-9; Socrates, HE 2.4t.8-l7 (from 
Salnnus). For an analysis of its theology, see J. Gummerus, Die htmduiianiscbe 
Pariei bis zum Tode des Konstantii « (Leipzig, 1900), 142-152. 

26. Sozomenus, HE 4.22.22, quotes a part of his argument omTrted by Socrares, again 
supplementing his main source from Sabinus. 

27. Athanasius, Syn. 12.5, confirms all eighteen names given by Socrates, HE 2.40.43- 
45. 

28. Sozomenus, HE 4.23.1. 

29. Socrates, HE 2.41.1-4; Sozomenus, HE 4.23.1. 

30. Snlpiaus Severu*, Cbron. 2.43.1-44.8, naming Phocbadius of Agen and Servarius 
ofTongres as leaders of the opposition to Constantius’ demands. On the extremely 
obscure question of exactly what constituted the alleged fwus, see Y.-M. Duval, 
Hilaire et son temps (1969), 84-103. 

31. Sulpidus Severus, Cbron. 2.44.1, makes the prefect Taurus say that the bishops are 
in their seventh month of confinement in Ariminum—which implies that the final 
capitulation did not occur until January 360. 

32. Sulpicius Severus, Cbron. 2.45.1; Theodoretus, HE 2.27.7-12; Sozomenus, HE 
423.1-7. 

33. CSEL 65.174.3-175.4. The heading contains eighteen names, on which see Fedei; 
Stndien H (1910), 104-106. The absence of Basil of Ancyra, Eustathius of 
Sebasteia, and Elcusius of Cyzicus, who are known to have been among the ten 
envoys of die majoriry (Theodoretus, HE 2.27.3-6), implies that the letter was 
written by the supporters of Acacius. 

34. Sozcmenus, HE 4.23.8. 

35. The Paschal Chronicle (543/4 Boon) states that seventy-two bishops were present 
when Eudoxius was enthroned on 27 January 36# and names more than fifty of 
them (unfortunately without their sees). For accounts of the council, see Socrates, 
HE 2-41.5/6; Philosrorgius, HE 4.12; Sozomenus, HE 4.24.1. 

36. The creed is transmitted independently of Athanasius by Socrates, HE 2.41.8-17; 
Theodoretus, HE 2,21.3-7. For brief comment on the document as a whole, see 
Kelly, Crvxis 3 (1972), 293-295. 
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37. For the names of the bishops deposed and details of the charges against them, 
which are not relevant here, see Socrates, HE 2.42/3; Sozomenus, HE 4.24/5 (with 
some discrepancies). 

38. Theodoretus, HE 2.28, preserves a letter of the council io George of Alexandria ‘in 
condemnation of his deacon Aetius on account of his unlawful blasphemy.* 

39. Hilary, In Const. 26, reports that the African bishops had set their names to a for¬ 
mal condemnation of the blasphemy of Ursacius and Valens. 

40. Hilary, In Const. 15.10-12. 

41. Sozomenus, HE 4.26.1. 

42. For complementary accounts of the situation in the church of Ano'och in 360, see 
Socrates, HE 2.44; Theodoretus, HE 2.31; S#zomenus, HE 4.28; for other evi¬ 
dence and fuli discussi on, Brennecke, Homoer (1988), 66-81. 

43. John Chrysostom, In Meletium (PG 50.515-520). 

44. Rufinus, HE 10.25. 

45. See the excellent survey by K. Sdiaferdiek, ‘Germanenmisskm,’ KAC 10 (1978), 
492-548. 

46. Syn. 28-63 (PL 10.501-523). Hilary descri bes the council of 341 as a gathering of 
j:aints (Syn. 32). Similarly, he salutes the aasiem bishops in general and Basil of 
Ancyra, Eustathi us of Sebasteia, and Eleust us of Cyzicus by name as sanciissimi viri 
{80,90). 

47. Sulpicius Severus, Cbron . 2.42.2. 

48. Sulpicius Severus, Qjren. 2.42.3-5, gves him an implausibly prominent role, 

49. Sulpicius Sevetus, Cbron. 2.45.3. 

50. Edited by A. L. Fedei; CSEL 65.197-2#5. The earliest and best manuscript, erf the 
sixth century (Vatican, Archivo di San Pietro D 182), states that Hilary presented 
the work to the emperor in Cons»nrinople (‘quern et Constantin*poli ipse 
tradidit’), perhaps echoing Jerome's description of the work as ‘ad Constanttcm 
libellus quern vweno ei Constanu nopoli porrexerat’ (De. Hr. ill. 100). The text fully 
bears *ut these statements, bur there has been s*ine uncertainly over the precise 
date. Fedet, Sludien III (1912), 12-14, argued for December 359. However, the fact 
tliar Hilary calls the dated creed of 22 May 359 proxmti mini fides (5.2, cf. 3.3) 
implies that he is writing in January 360. 

51. Compare Syn. 78, where Hilary presents Constann'us as being deceived by bishops 
with erroneous views. 

52. Ad Cettst. 1-3. The «»ntext clearly indicates that it is unwi se to take what Hilary 
says here about his condemnation and exile in 356 au pied de la lettre. 

53. Ad Const. 10,6.1,8.1, 11,7.1. 

54. AdComt 8.1. 

55. In Const., esp. 1/2, 5-11, 27. Hilary predictably compares Constantius t» Her*d 
and Antiochus (6): on his vocabulary of abuse, see I. Opelt, ‘Hilarius von Poitiers 
als Poleim'ket;’ Vig, Cbr. 27 (1973), 203-217. 

56. Chapter XIV. 

57. On the unity of the work, see JTS, N.S. 39 (1988), 610, criticising the compl icated 
theory of composition in stages spread over almost two years advanced in the re¬ 
cent edition by A. Rocher, Source* ebretiennes 334 (Paris, 1987), 29-38. 
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XVII. THE EL*ER STATESMAN 

1. Chaprer XIV. 

2. Kelly, Creeds 1 (1972), 254-283. 

3. CSEL 65.198.5-15. 

4. Chapter XV, at n. 43. 

5. For discussion, sec J. F. Drinkwater, °The “Pagan Underground," Consrantius IPs 
“Stcret Service,” and the Survival and the Usurpation of Julian the Apostate,’ Stud¬ 
ies in Latin Literature and Roman Histoiy, ed. C. Deroux 3 (Collection Latomus 
180 {Brussels, 1983J), 348-387. 

6. Ammianus 21.2.4/5. 

7. Chapter XVI. 

8. Breimocke, Hilarius (1984), 360-367. 

9. Despite Sulpicius Severus, Vita Martini 6.7: ‘cum sancto Hilario comperisset regis 

paenitentia poiestatem indultam fuisse redeundi . . ; Cbron. 2.45.4: ‘redire ad 

Gallias iubetnr absque exilii indulgentia.' For discussion, see Y.-M. Duval, ‘Vrais et 
fau.'t problwnes concernant Ie retour d’exil d’Hilaire de Poiriers et son acdon en 
Italic en 360-363,’ Athenaeum, N.S. 48 (1970), 251-275. 

10. CSEL 65.43-46. Authorship of the letter is claimed for Phoebadius of Agen by P. 
Glaser; Phoebadius von Agen (Diss. Augsburg, 1978), 74-80. 

11. Sulpidus Severus 2.45.5. 

12. Brennecke, Homder (1988), 87 n. 1, Iwlds thar Julian was probably also present, 
but his known movements in 360 lell against this attractive hypothesis (App. 9). 

13. For the usual inference, see J. Bidez and F Cumont, Julimti hnperatoris Epistulae et 
Leges (Paris, 1922), 51. 

14. On the career of Modestus, consul in 372, see PLRE 1.605-608. What is reported 
about his xeligious attitudes makes it clear that he was a lime*server; under Julian 
he claimed to have beena secret pagan before 362 (Libanius, Ep. 804, cf. 791), bur 
later he adopted the creed of his master Valens (Gregory of Nazianzus, Oral. 43.48; 
Sozooiciius, HE 6.18.3). 

15. As Gregory of Nazianzus complained (Oral. 4.84/5). Rufinns, HE 10.33 (994.21- 
25), goes so far as to slate that Julian used nei ther violence norrorture. 

16. On Julian’s religious policies, see esp. J. Bidez, ‘L’evohmon de la politique de 
1’empereur Julien en matiere religieuse,’ Bulletin de tAcademic Royale de Belgique , 
Classe des Lettres 7 (1914), 406-461; J. Vogt, Kaiser Julian uttd das Judentum: 
Studien Zitni Wehansehauun&kampf der Spdtantike [Morgenland 30 (Leipzig, 
1939}); G. W. Bowcrsock./w/ww the Apostate (Cambridge, Mass., 1978), 79-93. 

17. Constantine (1981), 39,148-163. 

18. Julian, Ep. 60,378c-380d: preserved in Socrates, HE 3.3. 

19. Rtifinus, HE 10.28, states that Eusebius, not Athanasius,convened the counciL 

20. Philosttxgkis p. 230.14-22 Bidez, cf. Torrnts ad Antiocbvfs 3.1. 

21. Rufinus,, HE 10.28; Socrates, HE 3.5; Theodoretus, HE 3.4; Sozomenus, HE 
5.12.1/2. 

22. M. Tetz, T:in enzyklisches Schreiben der Synode von Alemndrien (362),’ ZNW779 
(1988), 262-281. Tetz provides a critical edition (271-273) of the letter (PG 
28.81-84*, CPG 2241), which Montfancon had pronounced spurious in his edition 
of Athanasius published in 1698 (2.28-30). Sin*e Montfaucon^ condemnation 
was universally accepted, the letter is not employed in earlier scholarly accounts of 
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the council, such asCB. Armstrong, 'The Synod of Alexandria and the Schism at 
Antioch in A.D. 362,’ JTS 22 (1921), 206-221,347-355; J.-M. Leroux, ‘Arhanase 
et la seconde phase de la crise arienne (345-373),’ PoHfiqite et thedogie (1974), 
145-156, at 151-154; Hanson, Search (1988), 639-653. 

23. PG 25.796-809,reedi’ted by Opitz 320-329, whose chapter and section divisions 
are here employed. 

24. Hence die un-Adianasian vocabulary which led Montfaucon to deny his author¬ 
ship: M. Tele, ZNW 79 (1988), 266-270, shows that the language of the Letter s 
no obstacle to joint authorship—and that the content fils the historical context of 
362. 

25. The phrase •pooudios Tptas appears to be a new coinage in 362, bur it was soon 
repeated by Serapion of Thmuis, Ep. ad monacbos 11 {PG 40.936), cf. M. Tea, 
ZNW 79 (1988), 276/7. 

26. Epistula Caihdica, edited by M. Tea, ZNW 79 (1988), 271-273. 

27. Rufinus, HE 10.30(992.11-13). 

28. Tomus 9.1/2. 

29. For a thorough analysis of the wboie document, see M. Tetz, 'fiber nikaische 
Orthodoxie*. Der s#g. Tomus ad Antiochenos des Athanasios von Alexandrien,’ 
ZNW 66 (1975), 194-222. On Tomus 7, where some scholars have delected allu¬ 
sions to the teaching of ApolUnaris of I-aodicea,see also A. L Petterseo, The Arian 
Context of Athanasiusof Alexandria’s 7 bmusad Antiochenos VU,’/EH 41 (1990), 
183-198. 

30. Tomus 1.1-3. 

31. Tomus 3.1-4.1, 6.1-4. The last requirement appears to reflect current theological 
debates in Antioch, cf. M. Tele, ZNW 66 (1975), 201/2,204-206. 

32. Tomus 5.1-3, cf. Chapter VIII, at nn. 36-40. It is relevant that the theological state¬ 
ment forms part of the western synodical letter as quoted by Theodoretus, HE 
2.8.1-54—who explicu tty states that what he quotes was brought to Antioch. 

33. As the concluding section emphasises (Tomus 8.2-9.1). 

34. Tomus 2.1-3, 9.1/2. 

35. Tomus 9.3-10.4. 

36. Tomus 11.1/2; Epiphanius, Pan. 77.2.1, cf. M. Tetz, ZNW 66 (1975),218-221. 
The final line of the text ptesents a serious problem. It reads: tppuxrftai Cufis 
euxoucu £yui Kaprcpios, err! ttoXchj? 2vp(as. The last f»ur words are an edito¬ 
rial addition, and Opitz on 329.16 argued thatCarterius was an error for Cymatius 
(us in the manuscripts of Hist. Ar. 5.2), whose declaration has been lost in transmis¬ 
sion. Tciz argues that the text is complete, but that Cai terius is an err*r for Asterius 
( 221 / 2 ). 

37. Rufinus, HE 10.31 (993.6-994.S). For a brief sketch of Lucifer’s life afier 361, see 
G. F. Diercks, CCL 8 (1978), xxvii-)»cxv. 

38. Rufinus, HE 10.31 (993.16-18), cf. Socrates, HE 3.25.18 (the bishops who at¬ 
tended the Council of Antioch in 363). 

39. Basil, Ep. 69.1, cf. Rufinus, HE 10.31 (993.18). Basil’s letter goes on to ask 
Athanasiusto condemn Marcellus (69.2), which he also declined todo.cf. M.Tetz, 
‘Markelikiiier und Atlianasius,’ ZNW 64 (1973), 75-121. After Athanasius’ death, 
his exiled successor Peter accused Meletius of being an Ar ian in the presence of 
•amasus in Ronte (Basil, Ep. 266.2). 
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40. Rufinus, HE 10.31 (994.5-10). 

41. Ep- ad Kt(finuimm» (PG 26.1180/1). Councils were also held in Asia Minor by the 
supporteis of Macedxnius, the /•rmer bishop of Cbnsiancinople, and Eustathius of 
Sebasteia (Basil, Ep. 251.4; Socrates, HE 3.10.4). 

42. Gregory of Naziaimts, Oral. 4.86, with the scholiast, implies that Pythi odorus also 
stirred up anti -Chnstian riots. 

43. Julian, Ep. 110,398c-399a. 

44. Julian, Ep. Ill, 432c-435d. 

45. Rnfinus, HE 10.35; Soirates, HE 3.14.1; Sozxmcnus, HE 5.15.3. 

46. There is a picturesque st#ry cf how Athanasius outwitted the soldiers pursuing him 
up die Nile by turning downstream, sailing boldly past their boat, and finding 
safety again in Alexandria: Rufinus, HE 10.35; S#crates, HE 3.14.1-6; 
Theodoretas, HE 3.9.3Z4; Vita AthanasH (BHG 3 185) 26 (PG 25.ccviii); Phorius, 
Bibliotheca 258, p. 484a25-b5; Simeon Mctaphrastes, Vita AthanasH (BHG 3 183) 
15 (PG 25.ccxli»i). The final detail implies that incident, if it is historical, belongs to 
Athanasius* flight from rhe agents of Constantius in the late 350s—as Sozomenus 
saw (HE 4.10.4). But its obvious folk-lore motifs suggest that the story may be a 
'Wanderanecdoce* without any basis in reality: for discussion, see M. Tetz, ‘Zsir 
Biographie des Athanasius von Alexandrien,’ ZKG 90 (1979), 3#4-338, at 310- 
316. 

47. Fortwo recent (and independent) accounts of Athanasius’ dealings withjovian, see 
Brennecke, Homder (1988), 169-173; L. W. Barnard, ‘Athanasius and the Em¬ 
peror Jovian/ Studio Patristica 21 (1989), 384-389. Jovian himself should not be 
regarded as a nonentity: see G. Wfcth. ‘Jxvian: Kaiser und Karikatu^’ Vivarium. 
Festschrift Theadar Klauser turn 90. GehttrlsSag (Jahrhuch fur Antike und 
ChristentuMy Ergdnzungsband 11 [MGnster; 1984]), 353-384. 

48. On die text of Index 35, see M. Albert, Sources ebretsennas 317 (Paris, 1985), 265. 
Jovian is attested in Edessa on 27 September (Gib 7.4.9 s ), but he had arrived in 
Antioch by 22 October (CTh 10.19.2). Sozxoicnus, HE 6.5, states that Athanasius 
reached rhe emperor in Antioch. 

49. PG 26.813, reetfited by Opi'tz 330. The letter is rejected as spurious by R Schwartz, 
‘Zur Kirchengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts,’ ZNW 34 (1935), 129-213, at 
166 n 3 = Gasammelte Sc biften 4 (Berlin, i960), 1-110, ar 50 n. 2; #pit 2 on 
330.1ff.; Brennecke, Homder (1988), 171 ix. 82. The grounds alleged are 'incoiri*.*- 
sive, and the letter was kn«wn to Rufiaus, HE 11.1 (1002.10/1): ‘honorificis et 
officiosissimis fitiens Adjanasium requirit.* 

50. Socraies, HE 3.25.4. 

51. Sterates, HE 3.25.10-17. Brennecke, Hamoer (1988), 175/6, has demonstrated 
that the name of Acadusof Caesarea amongthe signatories cf the letter must be an 
error: this Acacius was presumably the obscure bishop of some other see. 

52. Basil, Ep. 89.2, later reminded Meledus that he had filed to take up an offer from 
Athanasius while he was in Anrioch in 363/4 to enrer into communion with him— 
but he neglects to disclose either the precise circumstances or rhe terms of the abor¬ 
tive offer. 

53. PG 26.813-820= Opitz 330-333, quoted by Theodorerus, HE 4.3. 

54. CSC# 150.70.19-71.9 (text); 151.27.20-28.6 (French translation), cf. Camplani, 
Lettere (1989), 103-105. 
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55. PC 26.820-824 = Ppitz 334-336, cf. Sozomem*, HE 6.5.2-4. 

56. Socrates, HE 3.4.2,4.1.14; Hist. oc. 4.7. 

57. Eutropius, Brev. 10.18.2; Ammianus 26.1.5; Socrates, HE 3.36.5, 4.1.1. 

58. Ammianus 26.1.7,2.1/2, 4.3; Chr. mm. 1.240. 

59. Socrates, HE 4.16, 18; Sozmimiuis, HE 6.14, 18, cf. Rufinus, HE 11.5; 
'Iheodoretus, HE 4.17.1-4 (who have only the latter story). 

60. Gwatkin, Ariamsm 1 (1900), 276/7; Brennecke, Homier (1988), 224-242. The 
growth of legend can be seen in Gregory of Nazianzus; a single priest burnt at sea in 
Orat. 25.10 becomes a vague plural in a larer speech which alleges thatthe persecu¬ 
tion under Valens was wtrse than that under Maximinus at the start of the century 
(43.46, cf. 5). 

61. On Valens’ policy, wliich has often been misunderstood, see the acute and convinc¬ 
ing analys'is by Brennecke, Homder (1988), 181-242. 

62. See now P. Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea (Berkeley, forthcoming). Bishops who con¬ 
demned the council of 360 were removed—like Eleusius of Cyzicus (Socrates, HE 
4.6). 

63. Sozomenus, HE 6.7. Sozomenus’ account must be preferred to tlvar ofSoctates, HE 
4.2, who has the Hellcspomine bishops ask permission to hold a council from 
Valens alone after his return to Constantinople; Socrates has confused the request 
for permission to hold a council with the report of iw decisions, which was made to 
Valens at Heiadea on his return from Pannoma (Sozomenus;, HE 6.7.8). 

64. Socrates, HE 4.12; Sozomenus, HE 6.10.3-12.5 (with complementary deiails in 
each author). Sazomenus, HE 6.12.3, implies that the Council of Antioch in Caria 
met in the early spring of 365. 

65. The argument is Athanasius’ own: it recalls his use of Constantu*’ Iener of 353 
summoning him to c#urt in his Defense before Constantins (Chapter XIH). 

66. Socrates, HE 4.13.4; Sozomenus, HE 6.12.12, describe his hiding place as ‘his an¬ 
cestral tomb.’ 

67. Ammianus 26.6-10 provides the fullest account; on it, see Matthews, Ammianus 
(1989),191-203. 

68. App. 2. 

69. For these two churches, see A. Mattin, ‘Les premiers siecles dn Christiarusme a 
Alexandria Essai de topogcaphie religieuse (IIB-TV siicles),’ REAug 30 (1984), 
211-235, at 215,217/8. 

70. Basil, Epp , 66,67,69, 80, 82. Another letter (61) refers to Athanasius’ condtrona- 
tion of a governor of Libya who was a compatriot of Basil. The episode is otherw ise 
unknown, and the man is absent from PLRE 1: for an attempt at ident ification (un¬ 
convincing), see S. G. Hall, ‘Le fonctionnaire imperial excommunie par Acharase 
vers 371: Essai d’identification,’ Politique et theologie (1974), 157-159. 

71. P. Rousseau, Basil (1993), chap. 8. 

72. J.-M. Leroux, Politique et theologie (1974), 145-156, argues that he had been out 
of touch ever since his return to Alexandria in 346. 

73. PG 26.1029-1048 x Opilr 309-319» cf. n *w C Karutcng lesser, ‘(P$.-) Athanasius, 
Ad Afro Examined,’ Festschrift L Abramowski (Tubingen, forthcoming). 

74. Chapter X. On the letter (PG 26.1049-1069, reedited by G. Ludwig, 
Atbanasii Epistula ad Epictetum [Piss. Jena, 1911)), which appears to 
have been wrinen around the year 370, see £. D. Moutsoulas, ‘La Iettre 
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d’Athanase d'AIexandrie a Epldete,' Politique et iheologiei 1974), 313-333. 

XVill. THE EMPEROR AND THE CHURCH 

1 . Cross-references to the actions of emperors and to church councils discussed in 
Ciiapters 1I-XVJ1 are not given In what follows; the relevant passages can easily be 
located through the table of contents and the indices. 

2. Matthews, Anmdaitus (1989), gives the best, fullest, and most recent expositi on of 
this evaluation of the historiian. For some reservations, see ‘Ammianus Marcellinus 
and His World,’ CP 88 (1993), 55-70. 

3. See, briefly, ‘Literary Convention, Nostalgia, and Realiry in Ammianus 
Marcdlinus,’ Reading the Past in Late Antiquity , ed. G. W. Garke (Rushcutteis 
Bay, 1990), 59-92, at 75-82. 

4. Ajnmianus 15.7.6-10, csp. 7: ‘Achanasium epjsc«pum eo tempore apud 
AJerandriam ultra professionem altius se efferentem scitarique conatum externa, ut 
prodidere rumores assidui, coetus in unum quaesitus eiusdem lod multortim— 
synodus ur appellant—icmovit a sacramento quod obt'uiebat. 

5. E. D. Hunt, ‘Christians and Christianity in Ammianus Marcellinus,’ Classical 
Quarterly, NS. 35 (1985), 186-200. 

6. PLRE 1.694, 

7. ‘•hristians and Pagans in tire Reign of Constantius.’ U£giise et /* empire au IV* 
siecle (Entretiens sur I'antiquite classique 34, 1989), 303-337, at 313-321. On 
Constantius’ appointments in the West in the 350s, see R. O. Edbrooke, *The Visit 
•f Constantius 11 to Rome in 357 and Its Effect on tlxe Pagan Roman Senatorial 
Aristocracy,’ American Journal of Philology 97 (1976), 40-61. 

8. Consrans appointed the following western pagans as ordinary consuls* L. Aradius 
Valerius Proculus (340), M. Maecius Furius Baburius Caecilianus Pladdus (343), 
Vulcacius Rufinus (347), and Aconius Catullinus (349). lilpius l.imenius, consul in 
349 and praefectus praetorio et urbis from 347 to 349, Hermogenes, who held the 
latter office in 349/50 {Chr. min. 1.68/9), and Anatolius, who served Constans as 
praetorian prefect of Ulyricum c. 344, appear to be easterners who decided to go to 
the West for the sake of their careers, perhaps because ihey were pagans; see A. 
Chastagnol, ‘Remarquessur les senaieurs oricnwux au fV' siecle,’ Acta Antiqua 24 
(1976), 341-356, at 348; ‘La carriere senatorial du Bas-Empire (depuis 
Dioclet'ien), > Epigvajia e ordine senatorio 1 [Trttdi 4,1982, pub. 1984), 167-194, at 
181; T. B. Barnes, L'Eglise el Pempireau IV siecle (1989), 320 n. 93. On the career 
of Flavius Maesius Egnatius Lolfianus, consul in 355, see PLRE 1.512-514, 
with *Two Senators under Constantine,’ JRS 65 (1 975), 40-49, at 40. 

9. R. von HaehJing, Die Reiigionszugekdrigkat der hohen Amtstrager des Romischen 
Reiches seit Cwistantim I. AlJeinherrschaft bis zum Ende der 7hc+dosianiscben 
#y/ros//e(Bonn, 1978), 61-63. 

10. Vogler, Constance (1979), 144. 

11. Despite his title, R. Swats, ‘Das Kaiserreich 1871-1918 und die 
Kirchengeschichtsschreibung,’ ZKG 92 (1981), 69-96, has nothi ng to say on the 
importanttopic of how rhe political and cultural background affected historians of 
the Christian church. One contrast seems especially significant. Although Jacob 
Burckhardt uses the term ‘Refchskirche’ in the second edition of his classic book 
about Constantine and his age, published in Germany in 1880 pZeit Constantins 
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des Grossen* [Leipzig, 1880[, 264 = ed. B. Wyss [Bern, 1950], 449: ‘Constantin 
wollte eine Reichskirche, und zwar aus polm schcn Griinden*), the sentence which 
contains it is absent from the corresponding passage of the first edition, which was 
published in Switzerland shortly after the failed revolutions of 1848 {[Basle, 1853}, 
412). 

Even in the second edition, however; it should be noted that Burckhardt immedi ¬ 
ately went on toobserve that the church of the fourth century wasable to challenge 
the political p*wer of the emperors. Edward Gibbon’s view had been similar: *the 
distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers, which had never baen imposed on 
the frae spirit of Greece and Rome, was introduced and confirmed by the legal es¬ 
tablishment of Christianity,’ and as a result ‘a secret conflict between the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions embarrassed the operati ons of the Roman government’ 
[Decline and Fall, chap. 2# [2.333/4 Buryi). 

12. For example, K. Aland, ‘Kaiser und Kirche von Konstantin bis Byzanz,’ 
Kirchengeschichtlidie Entwiirfe (Giitersloh, 1960), 257-279, reprinted in G. 
Ruhbach, ed., Die Kirche angaskhts der k*n$tantiniscben Wende (Wege der 
Forschtmg 306 IDatmstadt, 1976]), 43-73; W. Sclmeemelchei; Kirche und Staatim 
4. Jahrhundert {Bonner Akadentische Reden 37 [Bonn, 1970]), 11,13,17,19, also 
reprinted in Die Kirche (1976), 122-148; Girardet, Kaisergerieht (1975), 1: ‘Eine 
der Folgender “Konstaninischen Wende” ist die “kaiserliche Synodalgewalt,*" In a 
la*er essay, however, Schneemelcher argues that it is wrong to speak of a 
‘Staatskirche* before 380 (‘Das konstantinische Zcitaltcr: Kritisch-histarkche 
Bemerkungen zu einem modernen Schlagwort,’ Kletonomia 6 [1974], 37-60). 

13. F#r an influential statement of this view, see O. Seeck, Gacchichtc des Untcrgangs 
der antiken Well 3* (Stuttgart, 1921), 415: ‘Hatte er sich anfangs dem Konzil ganz 
fernhalten wollen, aoschicn es ihm jetzt nach den Ereignj'ssen von Antiodiia Fur das 
Gelingcn seines Friedenswerkes durchaus erforderlich, dass er pers*nlich das 
Presidium fiihrte.’ 

14. So, recently, W. H. C Freud, Ihe Rise of Christianity (Philadelphj a, 1984), 527. 

15. E. Schwartz, Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche* (Leipzig, 1936), 127: 
‘die Form derVerliandlung war keine andere als cb‘e ernes vom Kaiser abgehaltenen 
Schiedsgerichts.’ Similarly, Girardet, Kaisetgerkht (1975), 67/8, on the Council of 
Tyre in 335: ‘der iudex in diesem Prozess ist Konsiantjn, die BiscbSfe sind seine 
consiliarii.’ More recently, Girardet has applied the same analysis to the Council of 
Rome in 313, to which Constantine referred the appeal of the D#natistt: *er 
konsti tuierte das kaiserliche consilium alscontilium, die Bischokversaramfung von 
Rome Ende Sepiember/Anfang October 313 als die ersre Reichssynode’ (‘Das 
Reichskonzil von Rom (313)—Urteil, Einspruch, Folgen,’ Historia 41 [1992\, 104- 
116, at 106). 

16. Kelly, Creeds J (1972), 212. A footnote adds that Schwartz ‘consistently exagger¬ 
ated the degtee «f the Church's absorption in Constantine’s “Reich.”’ 

17. J. Gaudemet, La formation du droit seculier et du droit de Leglise au IV et V 
siecles (Paris, 1957), 179-181. However, for a subde argument which finds signs of 
incipi ent Caesaropapism toward the end of Constanrius’ reign, see C P‘i6ri, ‘La 
politique de Constance TI: Un premier “cesaropapisme” ou Yimitatio Consunini? 
L’Eglisc et Yempire au IV siecle I Entretiens sur I'antiquite classique 34 
{Vandoeuvres, 1989]), 113-172. 
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18. For German doubts abour rhe aptness of the term, see K. Baus, Handbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte 2.1 (Freiburg, Basle, and Vienna, 1973), 91-93 ( = 89/90 in the 
Engl'ili translati on by A. Kiggs [New York, 1980j). Significantly, the volume iwelf 
has the title ‘Die Reichskirche nach Konstantin dem Grossen.’ 

19. Eusebius, VC3.10-12. 

20. Eusebius, VC 4.42, cf. B. H. Warmmgton* ‘The Sources of Some Constanunian 
documents in Eusebius’ Church History and Life of Constantine, Stadia Patristic a 
18.1 (1985), 93-98. 

21. C J. Hefele and H. Ledercq, Histoire des cowries 1.1 (Par is, 1907); H. Marot, 
‘Conelies antlniceens et conciles oecumemques,* Le concile et be concdes 
(Chevetogne, 1960), 19-43. For an assessment of the impact of Constantine on 
conciliar practise, see W. de Vries, ‘Die Struktur der fCirche gemass dem ersten 
Konzil v#n Kikaia und seiner Zrir,' Wegzeicben: Festgabewm 60. GebwtUag von 
Prof. Dr. Hermenegild M. Biedamann OSA (Wiirzburg, 1971), 55-81. He con¬ 
cludes that ‘die bisher verfolgte, aber freie Kirche, wird langsam zur 
“Reichski/rhe. m 

22. Constantine (1981), 212-214, 378 n. 35. 

23. The term ‘ecumenical counaT is first attested in 338: Eusebius, VC 3.6.1; 
Athanasius, Apoi c. A/.72..H. Chadwick, The Origin of the Title "Oecumenical 
Conned, JTS, N.S. 23 (1972), 132-135, argues that the term was used in 325 it¬ 
self and liad s#me associati on in die first instance with the church’s plea f#r exemp¬ 
tion from tax’—and he draws the inference lixat the decisions of the Council of 
Nicaea were so widely accepted because it had succeeded in ‘obtaining important 
fiscal relief.’ 

24. j. Gaudemet, Formation du droit (1957), 144, ddng Augustine, De baptisrno 2.3.4 
(CSEL51.178). 

25. The letters of Basil of Caesarea appear to indicate how the system of twice-yearly 
provincial councils worked in practise: a council met each year in June at 
Phargamous {Ep. 95), while one on 7 September in Caesarea celebrated the martyr 
Eupsychius [Epp. 100,142). 

26. See EOMIA 2 JO-53,153,172/3, 312-315. For the accidental nature of rhe earli¬ 
est collections of canon law, see E. Schwarts, ‘Die Kanonessammlungen der alien 
Reichskirche,’ Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung fur Rechtsgesclrichte , Kanonistische 
Abteilung 25 (1936), 1-114, reprinted in his Gesammeite Schriften 4 (Berlin, 
1960), 159-275. His conclusions may need partial modification if the Council of 
Gangra met c. 355, as argued in The Date of the Council of Gangra,’ /TS, N S. 40 
(1989),121-124. 

27. Optetns, App. 5, p. 203.23-25 Ziwsa (314); Rufiuus, HE 10.5 • Gelasius of 
Cyzicus, HE 2.27.10 (325)—from Gela&ius of Caesarea. 

28. Eusebius, VC4.27.2. 

29. F. Millay The Emperor in the Roman World (London, 1977), esp. chaps. 7-9. 

30. As does Giratdet, Kaisergericht (1975), 60-62. 

31. As stated by Girardet, Kaisetgericht (1975), 63-65, 67. 

32. Eusebius, HE 7.30.29/20, cf. E Millar, ‘Paul of Samosata, Zenobia, and Aurelian: 
Tlie Clmrch, Local Culture, and Political Allugiance in Third-Century Syria,’ JRS 
61 (1971), 1-17. 

33. Respite Girardet, Kaisergericht (1975), 66-75. 
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34. CTlb 1.27.1 (?318); Const. Sirnt. 1 (333),cf. Constantine (1981), 51, 312 nn. 78- 
82. For the modem bibliography on this contentious topic, see now S. Elm, ‘An 
Alleged Book-Theft in Fourth-Century Egypt: P. Lips. 43,' Stadia Patristica 18.2 
(1989), 209-217. P. Lips. 43 provides an example of episcopal jurisdicti on in a case 
concerning the theft of some books. The name of the bishop is Plus lanus: since the 
editor of the papyrus (U. Wilcken) dates the papyrus to the fourth century and gives 
m provenance as ‘Herroupolis(?)/ diere is a chance that he may be none other than 
Plusianus, the bishop of Lycopolis, who was alleged to have burned the house of 
Arsenius on Athanasius’ orders (Sozomenus, HE 2.25.12, cf. Camplani, Lettere 
119891,303). 

35. Sezwncnus, HE 1.9.6; Cf 1.13.1 (316); CTh 4.7.1 = Q 1.13.2 (321). 

36. J. F. Matthews, ‘Cesandtschaft/ RAC 10 (1978), 653-685, esp. 679. 

37. CTh 11.39.8(381). 

38. CTh 16.2.12 (my own deliberately free translation). The subscription reads: ‘data 
epistula viiii kal(endas) Octob(res), acc(epta) non(is) Octob(ribus) Arhiriwie et 
L#lliano cons(u!ibu)s/ Seeck, Regesten (1919), 11, construed the phrase data 
epistula as a reference to a letter of the praetorian prefect forwarding the emperor's 
instructions. 

39. The execution of Priscillian is not an exception, since he was n«t a validly ordainad 

bishop: see K. M. Girardet, Trier 385: Der Process gegen die Priszillianer,' Chnon 4 
(1974), 577-608, and (briefly) ‘Religion and Society in the Reign of Theodosius/ 
Grace , Politics,and desire: Essays Augustine (Calgary, 1990), 157-175, at 163. 

40. Chapter XU n. 53; Chapter XIV; Chapter XVI, at nn. 54-57. 

41. K. F. Hagel, Kirche wid Kaisertum in Lehre und Lebcn des Athanasius (Diss. 
Tubingen, pub. Leipzig, 1933), 15-77, esp, 47-58. See als* L. W. Barnard, 
‘Athanasius and the Roman State,' Studies in Cfturch History and Patristics 
(ANAAEKTA BAATAAHN 26 ITh essa I onl ^» 1978)), 312-328, reprinted from 
Latomus 36 (1977), 422-437: this arti cle includes material already published in 
‘Athanase et les empereurs Constantin et Constance/ Politique et tbeologre[\974), 
127-143. 

42. J. Gaudemet, Formation du droit (1957), 181/2. 

43. R. Klein, *Zur Glaubwiirdigkeit histor'ischer Aussagen des Bischofs Athanasius vtn 
Alexandria iiber die Religionspolibk des Kaisers Constantins fl/ Stadia Patristica 
17.3 (1982), 996-1017, at 1002-1010, argues that this is yet another invented 
qu«Mti«n and that the senrinjenw are those of Athanasi us rather than Ossjus. It 
would not much affect the point at issue here if he were correct, but Athanasius 
claims to have read the lettet (H/s/. Ar. 43.4). 

44. #ptatus 3.3 (p. 73.20 Zhvsa). 

XIX. BISHOPS AND SOCIETY 

1. See esp. B. Biondi', // diritto rornano cristiano (Milan, 1952-1954); J. Goudemec, 
VEgtise dans Pempire romain siedes) (Paris, 1958); A. H. M. Jones, The 

Later Roman Empire (Oxford, 1964), 873-1024 (three long chapters on the 
church, religion and morals, and education and culture); and the succinct and per¬ 
ceptive survey by H. Chadwick, The Role of the Christian Bishop in Ansient Soci¬ 
ety (Centre for Hermeneutical Studies, Berkeley; Colloquy 35, 1980), 1-14, with 
the response by P. Brown (ib. 15-22). Further, for a brief analysis of the transforma- 
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non of political power in the fourth century, see G. W. B«wersock, ‘From Emperor 
to Bishop: The Self-Conscious Transformation of PoStical Power in the Fourth 
Century A*J CP 81 (1986), 298-307. 

2. Among the vast amount of recent writing on these subjects, see esp. A. Martin, 
'L’£gTise et la khora egyptienne au IV* siede,’ REAug 25 (1979), 3-25; ‘Aux 
origines de feglise copte: L’implantat'un et le developpement du Christianisme en 
£gypre (MV* siecles),’ Revue des Etudes anciennes 83 (1981), 35-56; R. S. Bagnall, 
'Religious Conversion and #nomasric Change,’ Bulletin of the American Society of 
Papyrologios 19 (1982), 105-124; E Wipszycka, ‘La ciiiesa nell’Egitto del fV 
secolo: Le strumire eccksiasriche,’ Miscellanea Historiae Ecclesiastiate 6 (1983), 
182-201; P. Rousseau, Pacbomius: The Making of a Community in Fourth- 
Century Egypt (Berkeley, 1985); E Wipszyclta, ‘La valeur de 1’onomasttque pour 
I’histoire dela Christianisation de l’£gypte: A propos d’une etude de R, S. Bagnall,’ 
ZP£ 62 (1986), 173-181; R. S. Bagnall, ’Conversion and Onomastics: A Reply,’ 
ZP£ 69 (1987), 243-256; D. J. Kyrtatas, The Somal Structure of Early Christian 
Communities (London, 1987), 147-179; E Wipszycka, ‘La christianisau'on de 
I’Fgypte aux IV-Vf siecles: Aspects sociaux et ethniques,’ Aegyptus 68 (1988), 
117-165; S. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: Origenist Theology, Monastic 
Tradition, and the Making of a Saint (Lund, 1990), 89-125. Also the collective vol¬ 
ume, The Roots of Egyptian Christianity , «d. B. A. Pearson and J. E. Goehring 
(Philadelphia, 1986). 

3. E Wipszycka, Les rcss+urcts et les activrtes ecormmiques des eglises en Egypte du 
4 * au 8*siicle (Brussels, 1972). 

4. M. J. Holiexich, The Alexandrian Bishops and the Gram Trade: Ecclesiastical 
Commerce in Late Roman Egypt,’ Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Or/ent2S (1982), 187-207. 

5. N. H. Baynes, ‘Alexandria and Constantinople: A Study io Ecclesiastical Diplo¬ 
macy,* ]EA 12 (1926), 145-156, reprinted in his Byzantifte Studies and Other 
Essays (London, 1955), 97-115. 

6. W. H. C Frend, ‘Athanasius as an Egyptian Chn'srian Leader in the Fouith Cen- 
mry,’ New College Bulletin 8 (1974), 20-37, repr inted as Religion Popular and 
Unpopular in the Early Christian Centuries (London, 1976), No. XVI. 

7. F. Vittinghoff, ‘Staat, Kirche, und Dynastie beim Tode Konstantins,’ L’Eglise et 
Pempire au /V* siech (Entretierts sttr Vantiquite classtque 34 (Vandoeuvres, 1989]), 
1-28; K. L. Noethlichs, ‘Kirche, Recht, und Ccsellschaft in der Jahrhundertmitte,’ 
ib. 251-294. 

8. For this interpretation, see Constantine( 1981), 208-260; The Constantinian Ref¬ 
ormation,’ The Crake Lectures 2984 (SackviHe, 1986), 39-58; ‘Christ uns and Pa¬ 
gans in the Reign of Conswntius,’ l‘£glise et I’empire au IV siecle (Entreiiens sur 
Pantiquite classtque 34 [Vandoeuvres, 1989]), 301-337; The Constantinian Settle¬ 
ment,’ Eusebius, Judaism, and Christianity (Detroit, 1992), 635-657. 

9. Chapter XVII, at nn. 13-17. 

It. Theodoretus, HE 1.11.3, 4.4.2. 

11. What follows is a revised version of The Career of Arhanasius,* Studio Potristico 
21 (1989), 390-405, at 393-395. 

12. Eusebius, HE 10.7.2. 

13. Eusebius, VC 2.46.3. 
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14. C. Pietri, ‘Constantin en 324: Ptopagande et the^logie imperialesd’aprcs les docu¬ 
ments de la Vita Constontini/ Ctise et redrmsement dans les prmmces etoopeennes 
de I’empire romam [milieu du III* au milieu de IV siecle ap. ]. C), ed. E. Frerouls 
(Strasbourg, 1983), 63-90, at 71 n. 33, argues that Constantine sent this letter only 
to the metropolitan bishop of each province. 

15. Canon 6, cf. H. Chadwick, ‘Faith and Order at the Council of Nicaea: A Note on 
the Background of the Sixth Canon,’ HTR 53 (1960), 171-195. 

16. For the inference, based on So 2 omenus, HE 3.9.5, which restricts it to Alexandria, 
see J. KarayaiuiopuWs, Das Pinanzwesen des frubbyzantmiscben Staates 
[Sudostewopaische Arheiten [Munich 1958J), 216/7. 

17. Presumably analogous to the vestts militarist on which see J. Karayannopulos, 
FinanzU'esen (1958), 112-117; J.-M. Carrie, *U£gypte au IV aede: Fiscalite, 
economic, societe/ Proceedings of the Sixteenth International Congress of 
Papyrology [American Studies in Pa pyre logy 23 (Chico, 19811), 431-446, at 
434/5. 

18. See now the recent volume edited by M. Beard and J. North, Pagan Priests: Reli¬ 
gion and Poorer in the Ancient World (London, 1990): the first chapter by M. 
Beard, rightly stresses the reiigious role of the Senate in the Roman republic, which 
far outstripped that of the priestly colleges or the individual priests, who were all of 
senatorial rank (19-48). 

19. Canons 2-4, 55,56, cf. Constantine (1981), 54, 314 n. 108. 

20. ILS 70S (between 333 and 335). 

21. C. Lepeiley, Les cites de f Afrtque romaine au Bas-Empire 1 (Paris, 1979), 362- 
369. 

22. For the systemic importance of patronage in the Greco-Roman world, see T. 
Johnson and C. Dandekei^ ‘Patronage: Relation and System,’ Patronage in Ancient 
Somecy, ed. A. WaUace-Hadrill (London, 1989), 219-242. 

23. P. Brown, ‘The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity,' JRS 61 
(1971), 80-101; ‘Town, Village, and Holy Man: The Case of Syria/ Assitniiakon et 
resistance a la culture grcce-romaine dans le mende an men, e d. D. M. Pippidi 
(Bucharest, 1976), 213-220, both reprinted in his Somety and the Holy in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley, 1982), 103-165. 

XX. EPILOGUE 

1. On 2 May [Index 45): the Historic acephala 5.14 has ‘VIII pachom mensis’ (= 3 
May), which should perhaps be emended to ‘VH.’ 

2. Rufinus, HE 11.3; Socrates, HE 4,20.2-22.3; Theodoretus, HE 4.20; Sozomenus, 
HE6.19.2-6. 

3. Chapter XIII, at n.62. 

4. Theodoretus, HE 4.21.14, says that he is quoting a letter: it seems probable, there¬ 
fore, thar Peter in 373 wrote a letter analogous in form, sc#pe, and atm to his 
predecessor's Encyclical Letter of 339 (Chapter V). 

5. Theodoretus, HE 4.22.1-35. The extract concludes with the statement thar certain 
orthodox clerics in Antioch have been exiled to Ne»caesarea in Pontus—where 
they have perhaps died from the severity of the climare (36). 

6. S»crates, HE 4.24.3-18,22.6; Sozomenus, HE 6.20.1. 

7. Rufinus, HE 11.2 (explicitly dated after the death of Adianasius). Tat'ianus is first 
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attested as comes sacrancm largltitmtm on 16 February 374 (CTh 10.20.8} and 
continued in office until 380. PLRE 1.876/7 argues that Rufinus is mistaken and 
that Tarianus ‘conducted Valeris’ persecution of the Homoousians’ in 368/9 as pre¬ 
fect. However the Rarba/us Scaligeri, which is in origin an Alexandrian document, 
makes Tatianus prefect again after the death of Athanasius {Chr. min. 1.296)— 
which presumably reflect# the fact that he was again in Egypt after 373. 

8. Socrates, HE 437. 

9. Cfb 16.1.2. 

10. CTh 16.1.3(30July381). 

11. For a iccent succinct account of Theodosius’ ‘legislation against hererics, pagans, 
and Jews/ see J. H. W. G. Liebeschuetz, Barbarians amt Btsbops: Army, Church, 
and State m the Age ofArcadius and Chrysostom (Oxford, 1990), 146-153. 

APPENDIX 1. THE FESTAL LETTERS 

I. On the Festal Letters of earlier bishaps of Alexandria, see Camplani, Lettere 
(1989), 19-24. 

Z Lorenz, %sterfestbrief (1986): see the brief assessment in JTS, N.S. 39 (1988), 
249/50. 

3. Cto die importance of Camplani’s work, seeJTS, N.S. 41 (1990), 258-264. 

4. /7&N.S. 37(1986), 583/4. 

5. Recently edited by W. Wanda-Comus, Cosmos Indicopkustes ; Top+graphie 
chrettetme 3 {Sources chretiennes 197, 1973), 241-253; P. Joannou, Discipline 
generate antique (/V*~DC* s.) 2: Les canons de s ptres greet {F*ntt 9 (Grotiaferrata, 
1963]), 71-76. Vaacanus graecus 1650 preserves Athanasius’ list of the canon 
from the lerter with interpolated line-lengths for each book: G. Merest!, ‘Per 
l'“Apocririco* di Macario Magnete: Una tavola dei capi dei libri I, II, e HI/ Nuove 
note di letteratura biblica e cristiana {Sludi e Testi 95 (Vatican, 1941)), 49-84, at 
56/7,78-80. 

6. For fuller details, see Camplani, Lcuere (1989), 31-66; f#r a conspectus of editions 
down to 1974, CPG 2102. 

7. W. Cnreton, The Festal Letters *f Athanasius (London, 1848). 

8. A. Mai, Nova Patrum Bibliotheca 6 (Rome, 1853), 1-149. 

9. H. Burgess, Ihe Festal Letters ofS. Athafiasius (Oxford, 1854), 146-141. 

10. Fcr two conspicuous examples, see V. Peri, ‘La cronologia delle lettere fcsiali de 
Sant' Awmasio e la Quaresima/ Aevum 35 (1961), 28-86, esp. 48-50; M. Albert, 
‘La !0 f lettre fesMlcd’Arhanase d’Alexandrie (traduction et interpretation)/ Parole 
de PO>ient6-7 (1975-1976), 69-90. 

II. Robemon, Scle* Writings (1892), 503-553. The Syriac fragments #f Letters 
XXVII, XXIX, and XL1V in Severus of Antioch’s Uber contra hnpium 
gmmmaticum are edited and translated into French by j. I^?bon, CSCO 101 
(1933), 293-295; 102 (1933), 216/7. (Borh volumes are also styled CSCO, 
Script ores Syri* 6.) 

12. Echoing without further arguments rhe verdict of W Wright, Catalogue of the 
Syriac MotmsaipH in the British Museum 2 (London, 1871),406 N#. dcccii: ‘wri'y 
ren in a peculiar rather cursive hand of abaut the viii** cent.* 

13. Camplani, Lettere (1989), 32-34. 

14. Camplani, Lettere (1989), 73-79, cf./TS, N3. 41 (1990), 259. 
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15. L. T. 1-efort, S. Athanase: Lettres festales et pastoral* en C opte {CSCO 150 * 
Scriptor* Coptics 19, 1955), 1-72 (text); (CSCO 151 s Scriptoras Coptim 20, 
1955), 1-55 (translation). Earlier editi ons are listed at CSCO 150 (1955), v. 

16. R. G. Coqtu'n and E. Luccesi, ‘Un complement au corps copte ties Ienrcs festales 
d’Athanase,’ O rientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 13 (1982), 137-142; R. G. Coquin, 
‘Les lettm festales d’Athanase (CPG 2101): Un nouveau complement; Le 
manuscrit IFAO, Copte 25 (Planche X),* ib. 15 (1984), 133-158. 

17. Camplani, Lettere (1989), 34-40,53-66. 

18. Camplani, Lettere (1989), 68-72. 

19. M. Pieper, ‘Zwei Blatter aus dem Osterbrlef des Athanasius vom Jalire 364 (Pap. 
Berol 11948),’ ZNW 37 (1938), 73-76, cf. Camplani, Lettere (1989), 40. The 
leaves were in Beilin in 1938, but now appear to be lost. 

20. A. Laminski, Der heilige Geht als Gekt Christi utid Geist der Glauhigen (Leipzig, 
1969), 114/5; M. Tfctz, TRE 4 (1979),341/2; Camplani, Lettere (1989), 101-103. 

21. Camplani, lettere (1989), 103-105. 

22. Thus the Index states that Athanasius wrote no letter for Easter 341 or 342, butthe 
Syriac corpus includes letters for borh these years ( Letters XIII, XIV). 

23. A. Jiilichen GoUingiscIter Gelehrte Anzeigen 1913.706-7#8 fin a review of O. 
Bardenhewer, Gescbicbte der aitkircbliclxn Literatur 3 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1912)); E Schwartz, ‘Zur Kirchfcngeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts,’ ZNW 34 
(1935), 129-213, repr'ined in his Gesammeite Schriften 4 (Berlin, 1960), 1-110. 
Their principal conclusions were accepted by L. Duchesne, Oigfnes du cube 
chretieri* (Paris, 1920), 255/6; K, HolJ, ‘Die Schriften des Epiphanius $egcn die 
BHderverehrirog,* Sitiaungsberichte der preussheben Akademie der Wksenschaften 
zu Berlin 1916.828-868, reprinted in his Gesammeite Aiifsatie zur 
Kircbengascbicbte 2 (Tubingen, 1927), 351-387; O. Casel, ‘Art nnd Sinn der 
aliesien christlichen Oster(eiez>'Jabrhuch fur Litifgicwissenschaft 14 (1938), 1-78. 

24. F. L. Cross, The Study of Athanasius (Oxford, 1945), 16/7. 

25. L. T. Lef#rt, ‘les lettres festales de s. Athanase,' Bulletin de l’Academe Royale de 
Belgique, Classe des Lettres* 39 (1953), 643-651. He attempted to evade the litur¬ 
gical argument by postulating that the letters which mention a six-day fast were 
written after Lent had already begun (649). 

26. J. Quasven, Patrology 3 (Utrecht, Antwerp, and Westminster, Md., 1960), 53; ‘This 
new discovery proves Schwartz’s chionology impossible.* That assessment was 
widely accepted: see V. Peri, Aevum 35 (1961), 28-62; C. Kannengiesset; ‘Le 
temoi’gnage des Lettres festal* de Saint Athanase sur la date de I’Apofaie contre 
les paTens, sur Vlncarnatian du Verbe,' Red), sci. rel. 52 (1964), 91-100; P. 
Merendino, Paschde Sacramentmn: Eine Vntersuchung fiber die Osterkatuakase 
des hi Athanasius ton Alexandrien in ibrer Beziehurtg zu den friihcbristlichan 
exegetisah-theologiscben Oberlieferungen {Liturgiewissensahaftliche Quellen und 
Forsehungen 42 (Minister; 1965)), vi; B. Altaner and A. Sruiber, Patrologie 7 
(Freiburg, Basle, and Vienna, 1966), 277; T D. Barnes, Constantine (1981), 233, 
386. Obseive, however, the doub* expressed by M. Tetz, TRE 4 (1979),344. 

27. G. Garitte, 'Les citations armeniennes des lettres festales d’Athanase,* Handes 
Amsorya 75 (1961), 425-440, Nos. 6, 5, cf. E Schwartz, ZNW 34 (1935), 132- 
135. 

28. L. T. Lefori, *A pr«pos des Festales dc s. Athanase,' Le Musemn 67 (1954), 43-50, 
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stigmatising the unwelcome evidence as ‘les donnees pseudo-chronologiques de 
Timoth^e.’ 

29. Lorenz, Osterfmtbrief (1986), 20-28. 

30. As argued by Camplani, Lettere (1989), 159. 

31. Lorenz, OW^^(1986), 31^35. 

32. C. J, Hefele, ‘Die neu aufgefundenen •sterbriefe des h. Athanasius,' Theeiogiscbe 
Quartalschrift 35 (1853), 146-167, at 150, cf. 162-167. Hefele was reviewing F. 
Larsow’s annotated German translation, Die fesl-brisfe des heiligetx Athanasius, 
bischofs von Alexandria (Leipzig, 1852). 

33. C J. Hefele, A History of the Coumils of the Church, trans. H. N. Oxenham 2 
(Edmbuigh, 1876), 88 n. 1 =C. J. Hefele and H. I.eclercq, Histoire des condles 1.2 
(Paris, 1907), 739 n. 4. The sentence also appears in W. Glhck, ‘Die Bistumer 
Noricums, besonders das lorchische, zur Zeit der romischen Herrschaft,’ 
Sitzimgsberkhte der kai'serfichen Akademie der Wissenschaftm m Wien, 
Phil^sophiscb-historische Classe 17 (1855), 60-150, at 64 n. 2: *Dieser Vorbericht 
^hortc ursprungJich zu einer anderen nicht mehr vorhandenen Sammlung der 
Festbriefe des h. Athanasius und ward von einem spateren Abschreiber mi der 
obigen verbunden.’ 

34- Roberison, Select Writings (1892), 501 n. 6*, 504 a 17 b , 527 n. 1. For a tabulated 
comparison of what the Index and the headings to each letter state aboutthe con¬ 
suls of each year and the prefects of Egypt, see A. Martin, Sotnees chretiennes 317 
(1985), 313-319. 

35- V. Peri, Aevum 35 (1961), 42/3. The March new moon appeared in Alexandria in 
the early morning of 15 March in 340, about uridnight during the night of 9/10 
Maich in 346: see H. H, Goldsiine, New and Full Moons, 1001 B.C. to A.D. 1651 
(Philadelphia, 1973), 112/3. Hence the erroneous calculation most belong to 346 
and cannot have been made for Easter 340j cf. A. Martin, Sources cbreti ennes 317 
(1985),310/1). 

36. Camplani, Lettere (1989), 115-129,190-193. 

37. For a similar list keyed to years rather than to the transmi tted numbers of the let- 
net's, see Camplani, Lettere (1989), 195/6. 

38. The dates of Easter at Alexandria between 328 and 373 are convenieniiy tabulated 
in Robertson, Select Wriings (1892), 502. The underly ing computation is not alto- 
getherclear: there are three deviations (in 333,346, and 349) from rhe Alexandrian 
cycle assumed by E. Schwartz, Chistliche und jiidtsebe Ostertafeln ( Abhandlungen 
der konighchen Gesellscbaft der Wissenschaften aw Gottingen, Philologiscb- 
historische KJasse, N.F. 8.6, 1905), 46-49, wlio asserts that in these years 
Athanasius changed the date to please Rome (26, 28). 

39. E Schwartz, ZNW 34 (1935), 133. 

40. E. Schwartz, ZNW 34 (1935), 131/2, cf. G«. Schr. 3 (1959), 270-272. 

41. Robertson, Select Writings (1892), 527. 

42. Chapter IV. 

43. S. Sakkos, "H A$* ^•pTaorocq ^kiotoAt) tou M.*A8ou«<n'ou,’ Ttyio? iopno? 
XiXioerrfjg cfaKKnoorfp enerelw Meymtov'AOavmviev (373-1975) (Thessaloniki, 
1974), 129-196,atl29/30. 

44. E Schwam, ZNW 34 (1935), 134. Camplani, Letter (1989), 170/1, argues in 
favor of retaining the transmitted date. 
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45. It is not known why the Coptic version numbers XL, XLI, XLII, and XLIII as 41, 
42, 43, and 44 respectively (R. G. Coquin, Often tali a Lovaniensia Periodica 15 
(1984J, 144-152,154/5; CSCO 1.50.67.5-8 = 151.48.11-14). 

46. Observe, however; char Kannengiesse^ Athanase (2983), 398-403, argues that the 
letter ‘date d e Paques 340/ 

47. E Schwarw, ZNW 34 (1935), 131/2; Lorenz, Osterfestbrief (1986),28-30, cf. L. 
Duchesne, Origmed (1920), 255/6. Duchesne himself had deduced from the Letter 
to Serapfn that the Christians of Egypt were still fasting only for the week preced¬ 
ing Easrer as late as 341. 

48. V. Veil, Aevum 35 (1961), 53-70. 

49. Camplani, Lettere (1989), 160-168. 

50. L#renz, Osterfestbrief {1986), 29, styles it an ‘Extlsbrief.’ 

51. Chapter IV. 

APPENDIX 2. THE COMPOSITION OF THE DEFENSE AGAINST THE AR1ANS 

1. Observe that 71.3-72.1 (as far as ^TiXarre-ro) is an obvious insertion into a pre¬ 
existing context. The date of the letter of the catholicns FI Himerius about building 
a chuich for Ischyras (85.7) is not altogether clear: Opiiz *n 164.4 argued for 339 
or later, but Athanasius quotes the letter to prove that the Eusebians rewarded 
Ischyras at #nce (85.5/6), and the fact that it describes him as a priest, n#t a bishop, 
ought to pointro a date close to the Council of Tyre, perhaps autumn 335 {PLRE 
1.437). 

2. !L Seiler; Athanasi us, Apologia contra Aria nos {Ihre Entstehuug und Datierung} 
(Diss. Tubingen, 2932), esp. 23-32. 

3. Opitz on 87,167.l9ff. The theory of unirary composition, though with a modified 
date of summer/autumn 356, is resrated by V. Twomey, Apostolikos Thronos: The 
Primacy of Rome as Reflected hi the Church History of Eusebius and the Histonco- 
apologetrca! Writings of Saint Athanasius the Great (Munster 1982), 292-305. 

4. R. Seiler, Athanasius (1932), 30-32. 

5. Opitz on 162.20/21. 

6. A. H. M.Jones, The Date *f the Apologia contra Atianos of Athanasius t ’jTS, N.S. 
5 (1954), 224-227, cf. PLRE 1.876/7. 

7. L. di Salv«, ‘Ancora sull’isrituzione della dioccesis Aegypti,’ Rivista storica 
delVaniichita 9 (1979), 69-74. 

8. T. Orlartdi', 'SulPApologia secunda (contra Arianos) di Atatiasio di Alessandria,' 
Augustinianum 15 (1975), 49-79. 

9. O. Bardenhewer, Geschicbte der altM richlichen Literatur 3 (Freiburg ini Breisgau, 
1912), 61, cf. C. J. Hefele arid H. Leclercq, Histoire des concilae 1.2 (Paris, 1907), 
912; C Kannengiesset; ‘Athanasius von Ale»ndrien,’ Gestalten dcr 
Kirchengeschichte, #d. M. Greschat 1 (Stuttgart, 1984), 266-284, at 274/5. 

10. Hence Arfianasius’ reference toexileas something ‘which I havesuffered in the past 
and am now suffering’ (59,5). Opitz on 140.4 cakes tiiis as referring to the exiles of 
335 and 356 raiher than those of 335 and 339. 

11. Chapter XI. Hence the references to ‘enemies’ (1.1) and to C*nstantius and 
Coostans as joint emperors (1.2), hence the protests against reopening a case so 
often decided (1.2-4), and hence too the overall argument. 

12. R. Seiler; Athanasius (1932), 33. 
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13. Chapicrs IV, VI, XI. 

14. •hopterXIV. 

15. Schwartz, Gee. Schr. 3 (1959), 101 n. 1: the Letter f the Bishops of Egypt and 
Libya ‘ist wifi die meisten Schriften des Athanasius aus dieser Periode, kein 
einhehliches Work.* 

16. H.-G. Opirz, Untersuehungen zur Oberlieferung der Schriften dag Athanasius 
(Berlin/Leipzig, 1935), 158 n. 3. Before Opitz contradicted him, Seiler^ analysis 
had been accepted by K. F. Hagel, Kirdte und Kaisertitn in Lehre und Lcben des 
Athanaius (Diss. Tubingen, 1933), 31. 

APPENDIX 3. THE BEFENSE BEFORE CONST ANT1US 

1. Gwalk in, Arianism* (1900), 157; O. Bardenhewer, Geschithte der altkirchUchen 
Uteratur3 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1912), 62; Opitz on 279.1; M. Tar, TRE 4 
(1979), 340; Brean»cke, Hilarius (1984), 110. Opi* on 210.16 dated the Defense 
to the second half of 357 and put its composition and that of die Defense of His 
Night between the Defense against the Arians and the History of the Arians. But 
die dependence of the Defense before Cmnstautms on the Defense agonist the 
Arians, which he rightly detected (on 279.9ff.), only establishes a terminus post 
quern of 349 (App. 2). 

2. Rober*on, Select Writings (1892), li> 236. 

3. J.-M. Szymusiak, Sources chretiermes 56 (1958), 30,55, 59-63 (unchanged in the 
second edition cf 1987). Szymusiak holds that Athanasius began to compose «he 
Defense immediately after the final defeat of Magnenn'us in the summer of 353. 

4. The episode occurred at Easter (14.4-15.5). The year has been variously esti mated 
as 347, 352, or 355: see, respectively, Opitz on 286.34 (347); Saeck, Geschichte 4 
(Berlin, 1911), 139, 444, followed by Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 118 (352); A. 
Marn’n, Xes premiers siccles du Christianisme a AJexandrie: Essai de typographic 
religieusedn^IVsiedesV REAuglQ (1984),211-235, at 217/8 (between 351 and 
353); L. S. Le Nain deTillemont, Memories poursetvird I'histoire ecclesiastique 8 
(Pans, 1713), 149, followed by Roberrs#n, Select Writings (1892), 243 (355). All 
the dates except 347 are deduced from the Defense itself: on the analysis argued 
here, the year is most likely to be 351. 

5. J.-M. Szymusiak, Sources chretiennes 56 (1958), 60/1. 

6. For the invitation to visit the speaker’s dry, cf. Pan. [at. 6(7).22 (an orator fr#m 
Autun addressing Constantine in 310). A rhetorical handbook of the early fourth 
century advises a speaker who delivers an impcr’ii panegyric to conclude widi a 
prayer ‘beseeching God that the emperor's reign may endure long' (Menander 
Rhetyi; ed. D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson (Oxford, 1981], 94/5)—a precept to 
which Eusebiut gave a Christian twist when he concluded Ills panegyric of 336 by 
looking forward to Constantine's reception hit# heaven Itfnak+ntaeterlhis 10.7). 

7. Probablyon 10 August, cf. Seyck, Geschichte 4 (1911), 439. 

8. Chapter XJH. 

9. PLRE 1.119. Unfortunately, there seems to be no ev idence for Ascerius or his career 
apart from these two passages and Hist. Ar. 51.4, which refers to ‘Asterius the 
comes and Palladios the natarius* as bringing instructions from Constantius to pre¬ 
vent the arrest of Athanasius in 350. 
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APPENDIX 4. THE DATE OF ON THE COUNCIL OF NICAEA 

1. Robertson, Select Writings (1892), 149. In his prolegomena to the volume, how¬ 
ever, Robertson teroau'veJy accepts J. H. Newman’s date of 352 (Ixiii, cf. 150 n. 21. 

2. Opitz on 2.15/6; J. Quasten, Patrology 3 (Utrecht, Antwerp, and Westminster; 
Md., 1960), 61; & Altaner and A. Stuiber, Patrologie 7 (Freiburg, 1966), 271; M. 
Ten, TRE 4 (1979), 339; F. Young, From Nicaea to Cfjalcedon (london, 1983), 
76. Opira himself was presumably influenced by ‘etwa 350’ given as the date by O. 
Bardenhewer, Gaschichte der altkirchlichen Literaiur 3 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1912),71. 

3. Schwartz, Ges. Scfx. 3 (1959), 85. 

4. Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 31 n. 41,306 n. 290. It is not at all clear on what basis 
Hanson, Search (1988), 419, makes the confident pronouncement: *De Decretis we 
can dale to 356 or 357.’ 

5. Chapter XV. 

6. Kopccek.f'/cO'AnoTwsm 1 (1979), 116-126. 

7. Unfortunately, the complimentary addrcssi) or* 6td0cm$ (2.3) does not help to de¬ 
fine his status: sae L. Dinneen, Titles of Address in Christian Greek Epistolograp/ry 
to 527 A.D. (Diss. Washington, 1929), 63/4,109; H. Zilliacus, lIntersuchungen zu 
den ahstrakten Anredeformen und Hdflichkeitstitein im Griechischen (Helsinki, 
1949), 66: ‘olhne Unterschied auf Stand und Rang.' 

8. As duly noted by Opitz on 3.10. 

9. Also Orat. c . Ar. 1.9,1.17,2.43, 3.14,cf. Chapter V. 

10. See Opitz on 24-28 ( Deer. 28-32). 

11. Kopccek, Neo-Aricrnkm 1 f 1979), 127-132. He adopts a date of c. 350 with appeal 
to Schwartz and Opitz (116 n. 4). 

12. Chapter Kill. 

APPENDIX 5. NARRATIVE AND CHRONOLOGY IN SOCRATES 

1. For a similar brief analysis of HE 2.3-20, see W. Schneemekher, ‘Die 
Kirchweihsynode von Andochten 341,’ Bonner Festgabe Johannes Straub zum 6 5- 
Geburtstag am 18. October 3977 dargebraebl von Kollegen und Schulem (Bonn, 
1977), 319-346, at 334-336; for an analysis of the whole book by the sources em¬ 
ployed, F. Geppert, Die QueBen des Kircbtnhistorikers Socrates Scholastieus 
[Studien zur Gesdrichte der Theoiogie und der Kirche 3.4 (Leipzig, 18981), 118- 
121 . 

One of Socrates’ important sources, from which he derived h istxact and consu¬ 
lar dates for imperial accessions and deaths and other events in the fourth century, 
was a consular list with historical notices closely related to the relevant section of 
the text which Theodor Mommsen printed as Consularia Constantinopolitana 
(Cbr. min. 1.205-247)—which was presumably the source of theextam document. 
Geppert styled this presumed lost source ‘Die Chrooik von Constantinopel* 
[Quetten (1898J, 32-46), but it began before 330: see O. Seeck, ‘Studien zur 
Geschichte Dioclebans und Constantins. II: Idacrus und die Chronik von 
Consu>nt1nopel, , Jahrbucber fur cldssische Pbilologte 139 (1889), 601-635, at 
619-630. Moreover; R. W. Burgess, ‘History vs. Historiography in Late Antiquity;’ 
Ancient History Bulletin A (1990), 116-124, at 121/2, argues thatthe Consularia 
Constantinopolitana were originally composed in Gaul in the early 340s, then 
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brought to Constantinople, where a continuation was added in the 360s. Socrates’ 
chronological source was also used before him by Jerome in his condruau on of 
Eusebius’ Chronicle and after him by Marcell mus and in the Paschal Chronicle: see 
B. Croke, “City Chronicles of Late Antiquity,’ Rea&ng the Past in Late Antiquity, 
ed. G. W, Clarke (Rushcutters Bay, 1990), 165-203, at 182-185. 

2. E. Bihain, ‘La source d’un texte de Socrate (H.E.,II.,38,2) relatif a Cyrille de 
Jerusalem,’ Byzantion 32 (1962), 81-91, argutd that this notice derives from *the 
Greek Rufinus’ and rhat its logical place is between 2.27.7 and 2.28.1. 

3. See ‘The Dace of the Council of Gartgra/JTS, N.S. 40 (1989), 121-124. 

APPENDIX 6. SOCRATES, SOZOMENUS, AND SABINUS 

1. Alan Cameron, *lhe Empress and the Poet: Paganism and Politics at the Court of 
Theodosius 11/ Yale Classical Studies 27 (1982), 217-289, at 265-267. His argu¬ 
ment proceeds from a striking contrast between Socrates and So 2 omenus: the 
former lavishes praise on Anthemius, who had been in power as praetorian prefect 
of the East front 405 ro 414, and on Theodosius’ consort Eudocia (HE 7.1,21.8- 
10, 47), while the latter is totally silent about Antheotius and Eudocia, but praises 
Theodosius* sister Pirfcheria at length (HE 9.1). F. Geppert, Die Quellen dee 
Kirchenhistorikers Socrates Schohsticus (Studien zur Gaschichte der Theologie 
und der Kircbe 3.4 [Leipzig 1898}), 4-9, argued that the second, revised edition of 
the Erst two books was produced after 439, though before 444. 

2. Ako naraedat HE 2.38.11,15 (on the violence of Macedonius). 

3. App. 8. On the availability of local written sources, see A. Freund, Beitrage mir 
antiochenischen und zur konstantinopelitanischen Stadtchromk (Hiss. Jena, 1882); 
B. Croke, ‘City Chronicles of Late Antiquity,’ Reading die Past in Late Antiquity 
(Rushcutters Bay, 1990), 165-203. 

4. F. Geppert, Quellen (1898), 19-81, cf. L. Jeep, ‘QueUenurtrersudiungen zu den 
griechischen Kirchenhistorikcm/ Jahrhiicher fiir elassische Philologic , Supp. 14 
(1885), 53-178, at 105-137; P Perichon, *Eutrope ou Paeanius? L’historien Socrate 
se referait-il a une source latine ou grec qaePRevue dee etudes grecqites 81 (1968), 
378-384, argues that Socrates used both die original Latin and Paeanius’ Greek 
translation of Eutropius. 

5. P. Heseler (with J. Bidez), ‘Fragment nouveaux de Philosrorge sur la vie de 
Constantin,’ Byzantion 10 (1935), 403 442, at 438-440, reprinted photographi¬ 
cally in J. Bidez and F. Winkelmann, Philostorgius Ktrcbeugmchichte 1 (Beilin, 
1972), 364-393; F. Winkelmann, Untersuchungen *ur Kirchengeschichte des 
Gelasios vn Kaisareta (Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaftent Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur and Kunst 1965, Nr. 3 (Berlin, 
1966)), 103-105. The point at which Gelasius ended his Ecclesiastical History is 
uncertain, but the death of Julian or theieabouts, where Rufinus ends his tenth 
book, is a plausible guess. 

6. Schwartz, Ges. Schr. 3 (1959), 77-82, cf. G. Schoo, Die Quellen des 
Kirchenbistorikers Sozvnenos (Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und 
der Kindle 11 [Berlin, 19111), 109-134. For a hypothetical reconstruction of what 
the Synodicus was supposed to contain, see P. Ban’ffol, ‘Le Synodikon de S. 
Athanase,’ BZ 10 (1901), 128-143. G. Schoo, Quellen (1911), 104-109, argued 
against Schwartz that there was indeed a Synodicus of Athanasius, but that 
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Geppert and Batiffolhad misapplied die term, since the Synodicus was (so he held) 
not an otherwise unknown collection explicitly mentioned only by Socrates, but 
precisely the ‘Voriage der Sammlung des Theodosius Diaconus,’ in oilier words, die 
Alexandrian compilati on from which the texts preserved in Cod. Vrr. LX (58), in¬ 
cluding the Historia acephala, ultimately derive (Chapter I). 

7. F. Geppert, Queilen (1898), 69-75. On the difficult problem of the somces of 
Zonaras, see rhe contrasting treatments by M. DiMaio, ‘Smoke in the Wind- 
Zonaras’ Use cf PhiJostorgius, Zosimus, John of Antioch, and John of Rhodes in 
His Narrative of the Neo-Flavi’an Emperors,’ Byzantion 58 (1988), 230-255; B. 
Bleckmann, ‘Die Chroidk des Johannes Zonaras und eine pagane Quelle z\x 
Geschichte Konstantins,* Historia 40 (1991), 343-363. 

8. So, recently, PLRE 2.1024; B. Grillet (with G. Sabbah), Sozomene: Histoire 
eedesiastique, limes 1—1/ (Sources chretiemies 306,1983), 30 (‘Ie terminus aquoest 
443, date de la dedicaee, le terminus ad quern est 448’); G. Chesmit, The First 
Christian Histories 2 (Macon, Ga., 1986), 201. 

9. C Roueche, Theodosius II, the Cities, and the Date of the “Church History 1 * of 
Sozomen fJTS, N.S. 37 (1986), 130-132. 

10. Alan Cameron, Yaie Classical Studies 27 (1982), 265/6. K. G. Holum, Theodosian 
Empresses; Women and Imperial Dominion in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 1982), 
195, similarly deduces a date c. 449 from the encomi urn of Pulchena. 

11. L. jeepyJahrbiieher fur dasdsdre Philo Icgie, Supp. 14 (1885), 137-145; G. Schoo, 
Queilen (1911), 11; G. Sabbah, Sources chrttiennes 306 (1983), 59-87, cf. P. Allen, 
‘Some Aspects of Hellenism in the Early Greek Church Historians,’ Traditb 43 
(1987), 368-381, at 373-376. Hence Photius’verdict that So 2 omenus is superior in 
style to Socrates ( Bibliotheca 30). The corresponding passages of Socrates are con¬ 
veniently nored in the apparatus to the edition of Sozomenus by J. Bidez and G. C 
Hansen (CCS 50,1960). 

12. Sovomenus implies that he has seen copies of laws of Constantine in favor of the 
Christians whose headings named Crispus as Caesar in second place after his father 
(HE 1.5.2). But his chapter on legislation against paganism and Jewish ownership 
of non-Jewish slaves (HE 3.17, cf. CJh 16.10.2,4-6; 9.2) follows the Iheodosian 
Code in wrongly attribut ing to Consliuuius a constitution which Constantine ad¬ 
dressed to his praetorian prefect Evagrius (C Th 16.9.2, cf. PLRE 1.284/5; 
Constantine (1981 J, 392 n. 74). For the importance of law and laws in Sozomenus’ 
conception of ecclesiastical history, see J. Harries, ‘Sozomen and Eusebius: The 
Lawyer as Church Historian in the Fifth Century,' The Inheritance of Historiogra¬ 
phy, 350-900, ed. C Holdsworth and T. P. Wiseman (Exeter; l986),45-52. 

13. On the non-documentary sources of Sozomenus, see G. Schoo, Queilen (1911), 
19-86; G C. Hansen, in the introduction to the edition prepared byj. Bidez (GO’ 
50,1960), xliv-Ixiv; J. F. Matthews, ‘Olympiodorus of Thebes and the History d 
die Ytest (A.D. 407-425),’ JRS 60 (1970) 79-97. It ought not to be necessaiy to 
discuss die theory that Sozomenus did in fact finish Baok IX down to 439, but that 
the lasr pari was deleted because Iheodosius found itto# embarrassing (G. Schoo, 
Queilen 11911], 3-8). Although the idea is still sometimes treated as a serious pos¬ 
sibility (as by F. M. Young, From Nicaea to Chcdcedon (London, 1983), 33: ‘it is 
possible that imperial censors were responsible’). Book IX must be pronounced un¬ 
finished on purely literary and stylisric grounds: see G. C. Hansen, GGS 50 (1960), 
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Ixvi-lxvii; B. Grilkt Sources chrctiennes 306 (1983), 27-30. 

14. G. Schoo, QueUin (1911), 80-83. 

15. G. Schoo, QwMen (1912), 13/4. 

16. For example, she letter of the Council of Ancyra to Consranritis in early 358 [HE 
4.13.4) or the demarche of the party of Eudoxius [HE 4.16.20-22). 

17. P. Batiffol, 'Sozomene et Sabinos,’ BZ 7 (1898), 265-284. 

18. G. Sdioo, QtteRen (1911), 95-134. Schoo’s analysis employs the unfortunate ru¬ 
bric 'Synodikos uud Synagoge/ which groups together documents and information 
taken by Sor.omenus both from an Alexandrian collection made by someone close 
to Athanasius and from the ano-Athanasian compilation by Sabinus of Heraclea. 

19. For fuller discussi on (and more examples), see G. Schoo, Qttellen (1911), 117-130. 

20. For a brief evaluation of Sozomenus as a source for the council of 341, see W. 
Schneemelchei, ‘Bie Kirchweihsynode von Antiochien 341/ Bomter Festgabe 
Johann* Straub Zitm 65. Geburtstag am 18. October 1977 dargebracht von 
KoHegen und SchUem (Bonn, 1977), 319 -346, at 336/7. 

21. •hapter XI; App. 2. 

22. For Sozomenus' use of the Greek original of the Historia accphala, see P. Bati ffol, 
BZ 10 (1901), 130; G. C Hansen, GCS 50 (I960), Ixiii; Schwartz, G*. Sohr. 3 
(1959),67. 

23. On ihe date and nature of Sabinus’ work, see W. D. Hauschfld, T)*ie armnizanische 
Synodalensammlung des Sabinus von Heraclea,’ Vig, Chr. 24 (1970), 105-126; W. 
A. Loht, 'Betbachtungen zu Sabinos von Herakleia,’ ZKG 98 (1987), 386-391. It 
was written shortly after 367 and seems to have resembled Athanasius’ On the 
Councils of Ariminumand Seieucia in purpose, nature of content, and style of pre~ 
sentation. 

24. App. 10, at nn. 13-16. 

APPENBIX 7. DOCUMENTS IN THEODBRETUS 

1. HE 5.3.8 seems to be a clear allusion to monophysire ideas and can hardly have 
been written before c. 447, while 5.36.4 refers to the (phual) sisters of Theodosius 
as sharing he private devotions (cf. Socrates, HE 7.22.5) and hence musr have been 
written befbrethe death of Mar ina on 3 August 449 [Chr. min. 2.83). Despite mod¬ 
em assumptions to the contrary, Ep. 113 do* not show that the Htstory was sti ll 
unwritten in 448: G. F. Chesnut, ‘The Date of Composition ofTheodoretfs Church 
History/ Vig. Chr. 35 (1981), 245-252. For recent discussion, see B. Croke, ‘Dating 
Theodoret’s Church History and Commentary on the Psalms,'' Byzantt’on 54 
(1984), 59-73; A. D. Lee, ‘Dating a Fifth-Century Persian War in Theodoret,’ 
Byzantion 57(1987), 187-190. 

2. For Theodoret us’ use of Socrates, see A. Gil den penning, Die Kirchengeschichte des 
Theodoret von Kyrrhos: Eine Untcrsuchung ihrer Queffcn (Halle, 1889), 39-41. 
He identified three dear cases of derivation in the first book of Theodoretus: (i) 
1.9-20, which not only quotes two documents written from Nicaea in June 325 
from Socrates, HE 1.9.1-14, 32-46, namely, Urkwiden 23, 26 (taken by Socrates 
from Athanasius, Deer. 36, and Eusebius, VC 3.17-20), but also summarise a 
document of 333 which Socrates had included between them (9.14 < Socraf*, HE 
1.9.3001 = Urkunde 33); (ii) 15.3 < Socrates, HE 1.9.46/7, linking documents 
token from Eusebius, VC 2.46 and 4.36; and (iii) 31.5, where both die name of 
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Trier and the note ‘this was the thirtieth year of his reign’ seem to come from 
Socrates, HE 1.35.4, 37.1. Theodorettis’ use of Socrates was in effect denied by L. 
Parmentier, who declared, in the preface to his edition of the Ecclesiastical History , 
that the sinularin'es between Theodoretus and the other extant continuators of 
Eusebius are far better explained by his independent use of common sources than 
by direct borrowing. Among these lost sources, Parmentier gave pride of place to 
the Greek sources of Rufin i»—in other words, the Usr Ecclesiastical History of 
Gelasius of Caesarea (GCS 19 |1911|, Ixxxiv). For proof that Theodoret combines 
Gelasius and Eusebius’ Life of Constantine in his account of Helena in Jerusalem, 
see now S. Borgehammai, Hoio tlje Holy Cross Was found: From Event to Medi¬ 
eval Legend (Bibliotheca Iheol&giae Practicae/Kyrkovetenskapliga studier 47 
[Stockholm, 1991)), 17-21. 

3. App, 6, at nn. 8-10, cf. n. 1. Hence it is chronologically impossible fcr Theodoretus 
to have drawn on Sozomenus, as argued by A. Guldenpennmg, Kircbengeschiebte 
(1889), 41-49, who dated Theodoretus’ History to 448/9 (18-25), Sozomenus’ co 
443/4 (12/3). 

4. L Jeep, ‘Quellenimtersuchungen zu den griechischen Kirchenhistorikem,’ 
Jabrhucher fur classiscbe Pbifologie , Supp. 14 (1885), 53-178, at 154. 

5. L. Parmentier, in his edition (GCS 19, 1911), xcviii-cvi; F. Winkelmann, ‘Die 
Kirchengeschichtswerke im ostrdmiseben Reich,’ Byzantbtoslavica 37 (1976), 1- 
10, 172-190, at 177/8; P. Allen, ‘The Use of Heretics and Heresies in the Greek 
Church Historians: Studies in Socrates and Theodoret,’ Reading the Past hi Late 
Antiquity, ed. G. W. Clarke, (Rushcutters Bay, 1990), 265-289, at 271-282. 

6. Forexample, the letter of Alexander of Alexandria to Alexander of Byzantium (HE 
1.4 = Urkunde 14) and the full text of the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia to 
Paulinus of Tyre, which is also pardy preserved in Latin by Marius VkNrrinus {HE 
1.6 = Vrkunde 8). Theodoretus presumably took b*th of these letters from Sabinus 
of Heraclea: for discussi on, see A. Giildenpenning, Kirchengascbicbte (1889), 
59-61. 

7. App. 8. 

8. For discussion of the difficult question of Theodoretus’ use of Gelasius/Rufinus, see 
A. Giildenpenning, Kirchengeschichte (1889), 26-39 (arguing for Rufinus as the 
‘Grundquelle’); G. Ra\\sd\en,Jahrbucher der cbristlicben Kirche unter dem Kaiser 
Theodosius (Freiburg, 1897), 559-563; L Parmentier, GCS 19 (1911), Ixxxiv- 
Ixxxvi. 

9. A. Giildenpenning, Kirchengeschichte (1889), 49-56. On the date and scope of rhe 
work, see receody G. Zecchini, ‘Filostorgio,’ Metodologie della ricerca culla tarda 
atttichita , ed. A. Garzya (Naples. 1991), 579-598. Its precise date is uncertain. J. 
Bidez, in his edit-on (GCS 21 [1913], cxxxii), argued that Phflostorgius wrote be¬ 
fore 433, but F. M. Clover, ‘Olympiodoms of Thebes and the Historia Augusta,’ 
Bonner Historia'Augusta-Col/oquium, 1979/1981 (1983), 136-141, has shown 
that his arguments are inconclusive. Clover argues for a date in the late 430s, 
largely based on the account of the period 408-423 in Philost^rgius, HE 12.7-12, 
and on Socrates* allusi on to Eunomians who quote the letters of Arius (HE 1.6.41), 
but neither argument is decisive—and a date in the 440s mighr conceivably find ad¬ 
vocates. 

10. Brennecke, Hrnnoer (1988), esp. 134-141. For the fragment, see Phil#storgius, ed. 
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J. Bidez (GG S 21, 1911), Anhang VII: 'Fragmente eines arianischen Historio- 
graphen,’ cf. Gwarkin, Ariankm 1 (1900), 219-225; L. Pannentier; GCS 19 (1911), 
Ixxxviii-xc. 

11 . On the raterpreiaa'on ctf this obscure fragment, see ‘Emperor and Bishops, A.*. 
324-344: Some Problems,’ A/AH 3 (1978), 53-75, at 57-59. 

12. L. Parmffitier, GCS 19 (1911), std-xcv. 

13. The i ts is based on rhe analysis by A. Guldenpenning, Kircbengescbichte (1889), 
67-74. 

14. Nor in fact an authentic work of Athanasius (Chapter XVII n. 73). 

15. E Bihain, *Le "Contre Eunome” de Theodore de Mopsueste, source d’un passage 
de $»zomene et d’un passage de Theodoret c#ncernant Cyrille de Jerusalem,’ Le 
Museon 75 (1962), 331-355, argues that what issaid about Cyril of Jerusalem and 
the feud between him and Acad us of Caesarea in Theodoretus, HE 2.26.2, and 
Soz*menus, HE 4.25.2-4, com#« from Theodore of Mopsuestia (cf. above n. 12). 

16. App. 5. 

APPENDIX 8. PAUL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

1. See esp. F. Fischet; ‘De patriarcharum Constantinopolitanorum catalogis et de 
chronologia oct» primorum patriarcharum,* Connnentationes philologae Jenensts 
3 (1894), 263-333, ar310-329;Schwanr, Cm. Scbr, 3 (1959), 273-276 (oiiginally 
published in 1911); W. Telfet; ‘Paul of Constantinople,’ HTR 43 (1950), 30-92;A. 
Lippold, ‘Paulus 29,’ RE, Supp. 10 (1965), 520-520; G. Dagron, Naissattce d’urte 
capiudei Constantinople et Ses institutions de 330a 4S1 (Paris, 1974), 419-435; 
Klein, Constants (1977), 31, 70-77; Hanson, Search (1988), 265,279-284. The 
reconstruction offered by Opitz on 178.15ff., 186.11,13 deserves separate com¬ 
ment. #pirc holds that Alexander died before 330: hence Paul was the first bishop 
of Conswntiinople; he was exiled for rhe first rime to Poncus in rhe winter of 331, 
but recalled by G»nsienu'ne before September 335; he was tben deposed again and 
exiled to Thessalomca in 338, whence he traveled via Corinth to Gaul to seek rhe 
protccBon of Maximinus of Trier. Of die five items of evidence which Optic succes¬ 
sively adduces in support (respectively, Hist Ar. 7.1; CSEL 65.57; Socraies, HE 
2.7,2.16.6; CSEL 65.67), only the second is correctly dated. Moreover the whole 
reconstruction rests upon the improbable assumption that Athanasius was mis- 
•aken in believing that Alexander was still bishop of Constantinople when Arius 
died {De Morte Artt 22- 3.1; Letter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya 18/9). 

2. For example, Klein, Comtantius (1977), 71-77, and G. Dagron, Nat stance (1974), 
432, hold that Paul spent his first exile in the West, n»r in Pontus, as Athanasi’us 
slates, while Girardet, Kakergerkht (1975), 142, has Paul exiled to Mesopotamia 
in 342—which leaves no room for his expulsion by the praetorian prefect Philippus 
in 344 (Soctaies, HE 2.16). 

3. App. 5. 

4. For the argument used here, see ‘Emperor and Bishops, A.D. 324-344: Some Prob¬ 
lems,’ A/AH 3 (1976), 53-75, at 64, 66. V. Grurnel, Trait e detudes byzantines 1: 
La cbionologie (Pans, 1958), 434, had already dared Alexander's death to August 
337—which must be approximately correct. 

5. App, 9, c£ New Empire (1982), 86. 

6. Chapter IV. 
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7. So Schwartz, G*. Schr . 3 (1959), 274; E Winkelmann, ‘Die 8t$chofe Metrophanes 
und Alexander von Byzanz/ BZ 59 (1966), 47-71, at 61. AJan Cameron, 'A Quo* 
tarion from S. Nilus of Ancyra in an Iconodule Tract?’ )TS, N.S. 27 (1976), 128— 
131, appeals to Telfer and Dagron for purring Alexander’s death ‘as early as August 
335,’ while Hanson, Search (1988), 265, follows Opitz on 186.11 and states boldly 
that he ‘was dead by 330.’ 

8. CSEL 65.57.20-21; ‘Paulus vero Athanasi expositioni inrerfuit manoque propria 
sentemiam scribenscum ceteris cum ipse danmavir.* 

9. There was an abvious precedent in 325, when the bishop of old Rome was repre¬ 
sented by two priests at the Council of Nicaeat H. Gebex; H. Hilgenfcld, and O. 
Cunrz, Patmm Nicaenorum Nomina (Leipzig, 1898), xlvii-lii, 2-5,61,78/9, 96/7, 
118/9, 186 / 7 . The aged bishop of the new city of Constantinople could hardly have 
been denied the same privilege ten years later. Moreover, the practise of priests rep¬ 
resenting their bishops at church councils soon became quite common. The ecclesi¬ 
astical historians imply chat by the late 350s theie was nothing unusual in deacons 
and even lectors representing their bishops at distant #*unrik (Socrates, HE 
2.32.22; Sozomenus, HE 4.16.16). At the Council of Seleucia in 359 deacons and 
even lectors signed on behalf of absent bishops (Socrates, HE 2.39.22), and the 
subscriptions to the synodical letter of the Council of Antioch in 363 include ri»e 
priest I.amyrion, who signed on behalf of Piso,the bishop of Adana; the two priests 
Orfitus and Aerius, who signed on behalf of Athanasius of Ancyra; and another 
pnest named Lamyrion, who signed on behalf of Patria'us of Paltus (Socrates, HE 
3.25.18). 

10. On the common source of Jerome and the Co*isularia Constantinopolitana . which 
was also used by Socrates, see App. 5 n. 1. 

11. Chapter VII. 

12. ChapterVin. 

13. ‘Praetorian Prefects, 337-361,’ ZPE 94 (1992), 249-260, at 254. 

14. Chapter X. 

15. Edited by P. Francbi de’ Cavalierii, ‘Una pagina di scoria bizanrina dd secolo IV: II 
Martino dei sand Notari/ Analecta Bolhndiana 64 (1946), 132-175, at 169-171. 

16. W Tdfec, HTR 43 (1950), 86-88; A. Lippold, RE, Supp. 10(1965), 519. 

17. The confusion of the two names is easy and frequent, nor only in ancient writers 
(for example, Theodoretus, HE 3.7.6, 8.1, 21-1), but also in contemporary docu¬ 
ments from the reign of Constants itself (for example, P. Abinn. 47, 48, 49, 52} 
and in modern scholarship (‘Structure and Chronology in Ammianus Book 14/ 
HSCP 92 (1989J, 413-422, at 415, where the context shows thatthe restored con¬ 
sular date should read (vnzTots KwvoTai'Tup EefJaoTip toI C" Kti)wroi'Ti<*> 
Katoapi tI 6 y*]). 

Opitz’* apparatus to 186.16 notes no variant or conjecture for Kunrrawivou 
(which is misprinted as KwvoTarivou). Schwartz asserted that, while the older edi¬ 
tions printed imo KuiKrravTiiw, ‘die Mauriner haben nach dec Pariser Hs. napa 
Kua^jTovriou eingesetzr, was durch die Fortseczung widerlegt w’ircT (Go. Sdtr. 3 
f1959), 274/S n. 6). The first statement is true: both the eJkio prinups of 1601 
(1.630B) and the Paris edition of 1627 (1.813C) print \mb KiuvoTovrivov. Burthe 
second statemeni is false, and Schwartz has failed to verify what reading actually 
stands in the Benedicti ne edition. The facts are simple. Montfaucon printed napa 
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Kuactovtivov (Paris, 1698: 1.348), as did the Padua reprint of his edition in 1777 
(1.275). The reading KmuoTUViiou appears for the first time in Migne’s reprint of 
1857—an edition not noted for its accurate typography. Since the parallel Latin 
translation lias a Constantin • and the appended footnote is transcribed from 
Mowtfaucon {PC 25.701), M'lgw’S Kwvotovtlou can hardly be anytbingother than 
asheer misprint. Howevex,ir was reproduced by W Bright, historical Wo rks of St. 
Athanasius (Oxford, 1881), 188, despite a title-page which proclaims that the text 
is reprinted from the Benediciine edirion (noi from Migne), and Schwartz^ mis¬ 
statement about what the manuscripts transmit is repeated by A. Martin, Sources 
chretienves 317 (1985), 38 n. 2. 

18. For its frequency, see Miiller, Lexicon (1952), 1084-1089. 

19. W. Telfec, HTR 43 (1950), 82-assuming a date of late 344. 

20. So rightly A. H. M. Jones, The Career of Flavius Phflippus,’ Historia 4 (1955), 
229-233, at 229. 

21. Muller, Lexicon (1952), 1091. 

APPENDIX 9. IMPERIAL RESIDENCES AN* JOURNEYS 

1 . New Empire (1982), 84-87. 

2. Phoenix 34 (1980), 160-166. On the imperial chronology of the period 337-361, 
see also D. Kienast, Romische Kaiser tabtlleGtundziige einer riimischen 
Kaserchronologie (Darms»§dr, 1989), 3t5-320 [with helpful bibliographies for 
each emperor and usurper). 

3. The following usurpers proclaimed in 350 are omitted: Magnentius, Augustus in 
Gaul until 353 {PLRE 1.532); his Caesar •ecentius (PLRE 1.244/5); Nepouanus, 
who was briefly emperor in Rome from 3 to 30 June 350 {PLRE 1.624); and 
Verranio, who was Augustus in lllyricum, though loyal to Constanrius, from the 
spring of 350 until he abdicated on 25 December of the same year (PLRE 1.954). 
Also omitted is Silvanus, who was briefly proclaimed Augustus in Cologne in 355 
{PLRE 1.840/1). As for Poemenius, who rebelled against Magnentius and held 
Trier against Dcceotius (Ammianus 15.6.4: not in PLRE 1), it seonsdear from the 
coins that he acted in the name of Constantins without assuming the purple himself 
{RIC 8. 164/5, Trier Nos. 328-337, cf. J. P. C. Kent, The Revolt of Trier against 
Magnentius,’ Numismatic Chronicle 9 (1959), 105-108, P. Bastien, ‘Bccence, 
Poemenius: Problemes de chronologic,’ Quaderm tiemesi: Nunusmattca c antichita 
class whe 12 (1983), 177-189, at 187-189. It should be noted atthe ouwer that 
Zosimus is used with extreme caution throughout: for a brief caialogue of his er¬ 
rors in 3.1-11, including serious misswtements about the movements of 
Consrantius and Julian in 355-360, see Matthews, Ammianus (1989), 493 n. 32; 
for obvious inventions about Julian, most of which Zosimus may have repeated 
from Eunapius, D. E Buck, 'Some Pistortions in Eunapius’ Account of Julian the 
Apostate,’ Ancient History Bulletin 4 (1990), 113-115. 

4. R>r diis inscription, see now E. Popescu, Inscriptale grecejti latine din secolele 
IV-XU1 dmcoperite in Romania (Bucarest, 1976), 251 No. 238 (with photo¬ 
graph). On it, the dux limitis Scythict Sappo gives the three imperial brothers the 
following victory tides: 

Coostantinus Al[aman{icrts) nta]x. G| erm(amws) max.] 

Constantins Sarm(aticus) \Pcr\si\c(us)] 
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Constans Sarm(aticus) 

The inferences drawn here for their military activities proceed from comparison 
with the heading of a letter of Constantine to the Senate at Rome in spring 337, 
where Constantinus is bare Alamanficus), while the other Caesars lack any victory 
titles ar all [AE 1934.158; New Empire 11982), 23 No. 8 [heading only)). For dis¬ 
cussion, s»e ‘The Victories of Constantine,* ZEE 20 (1976), 149-155, at 154; Phoe¬ 
nix 34 (1980), 162, 164; J. Arce, ‘The Inscription of Troesmis (ILS 724) and the 
First Victories of Constamius II as Caesat;’ ZPE 48 (1982), 245-249; T. D. Barnes, 
Two Victory Titles of Constannus,’ ZPE 52 (1983), 229-235; J. Anre, 
‘Constant! us II Sarmaticns and Persicus: A Reply,* ZPE 57 (1984), 225-229 (based 
on s#mc dubious assumptions). 

5. Can Constant!nus have addressed a constitution to the proconsul of Africa, which 
belonged to Constantius? Schwam, Ges. Schr. 3 (1959), 268 a 1, noted the diffi¬ 
culty and pronounced the year erroneous. But Aurelius Celsinus, the recipient of 
CTb 12.1.27, was certainly proconsul of Africa between 337 and 340 ( CIL 
8.12272, cf. ILT 757), and the year is confirmed as 338/9 by CTh 10.10.4, Issued 
by Constans at Vin'inacium on 12 June 338. The constitution, therefore, could be 
an attempt by Constantinus to assert his fragile theoretical primacy in the imperial 
college: see Seeck, Gescbicbte 4 (1911), 42; F. Paschoud, Zosime: Htsio&e nouvelle 
1 (Paris, 1971), 245; P. Bruun, ‘Constans Maximus Augustus,’ Melanges de 
numismatique offerts a Pierre Bastien (Weaeren, 1987), 187 (suggesting that CTb 
12.124-27 show the imperial brothers deliberately issuing contradictory constitu¬ 
tions); J.-P. Callu, 'La dyarchie constant nide (340-350): Les agues devolution,’ 
Institutions, soriete, et vie politique au lV ,mt siede ap. J. C (284-423); Autour de 
Fceuvre (FA. Cbastagnol (Rome, 1992), 39-63. 

6. Schwartz, Get. Schr. 3 (1959), 295 n. 5, pronounced Zonaras’ account ‘der beste 
Bericht.’ Zosimus 2.41 confuses Constanrinns and Constans. 

7. For Antioch as rhe residence of Constantius, see also Expositio totim nttindi et 
gentium 23: ‘Amioctiia ... ubi et dominus orbis terraium sadet’; 32: ‘ibi imperator 
sedet.’ The Greek origiral of this work was dearly written between 347 and the 
death of Constantius (28). J. Rouge, in the introduction to his edition, Sources 
chretiennes 124 (Paris, 1966), 9-26, reviewed earlier theories and argued for 
359/60. But what is said about emperors residing in Sirinium and Trier as well as 
Antioch points rather to compositi on before 350. 

8. After his interview with the emperor; Athanasius traveled by way of 
Constanti nople to Alexandria, which he entered on 23 November 337 ( Index 10, 
cf. Chapter IV). 

9. See above, n. 4. 

10. J.-P. Callu, ‘Un “Miroir des princes”: Le '‘Basilikos" libanien de 348,’ Gerien 5 
(1987), 133-152, at 138 n. 26, dates the meeting of Constantius and Constans to 
which Libanius refers to 340. 

11. On the date, see Chapter IV. 

12. P. Prefers, T.’interventTon politique de Constance II dans la Grande Armenie, en 
338,’ Bulletin de FAcademie Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lertrei 1 17 (1931), 10- 
47, reprinted in his Recherche* (Fbistoire et de pbilologie orientates 1 (Subsidia 
Hagiogrophica 27 (Brussels, 1951]), 222-250. 

13. On the date, see The Career of Abinnaeus,* Pboewx 39 (1985), 368-375, at 370. 
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14. For a critical edition and discussion, see J.-P. Caliu, ‘La preface a THineratre 
d’Alexandre,' De Tertullien aux Mozarabas: Melanges of fens a J. Fontaine 1 (Pan's, 
1992),429-443. 

15. The anecdote in Augustine, Sermo domuti in mon e 1.12.50 (PL 34.1254), pro¬ 
vides additional indirect testimony for Constantius’ presence in Antioch during the 
consular year 340. 

16. Seeck, Rcgesten (1919), 192, emended the date of C Tb 12.1.35 to 9 June. 

17. Theoplianes, p. 37.11,20/1 de B#or = Philostorgius, p. 213.1/2,11/2 Bidez, regis¬ 
ters a viciwry and triumph of Constantius over ‘Assyr ians’ and a Roman defeat of 
the Persians in am. 5834 and 5835, which correspond to the years 341/2 and 
342/3: H. Lietemann and K, Aland, Zeitrechnung der romischen Kaiserzert , des 
Mittelalters und der Nearest fiir die Jahre 2-2000 n. Chr. 4 (Berlin and New York, 
1984), 20, cf. 11. 

18. For the hypothesis that Constantius may have visited Constantinople to ccfebrate 
his vkennalia there on 8 November 343, see Chap»er IX. It is also possible that the 
transmi tted date of CTh 12.2.1 * 15.1.6, which was issued in Constantinople and 
addressed to the comes Orientss Marcellinus, should be emendad from 3 October 
349 to 3 October 343 (below, n. 25). 

19. The majority of recent histor ians have dated this battle, which is distinguished by 
the sobriquet vvKTQ\s*ySal helium noctumum, to 348: so Seeck, Geschichte 4 
(1911), 93; Reg&tcst (1919), 196; J. Moreau, ‘Constanrius II Jahrbucb fiir Antike 
und Cbristentum 2 (1959), 162-179, at 164; A. H. M. Jones ,Later Raman Empire 
(Oxford, 1964), 112; A. Piganiol, L 'empire chretien 1 (Paris, 1972), 85; T D. 
Barnes, fhoenix 34 (1980), 164; J.-P. Caliu, Gerion 5 (1987), 135/6. But Jerome 
and the so-called Cansularia Conslantinopolitana, who give the date of 348, both 
deri ve fraio the same single source and are not necessarily authoritative for the pre¬ 
cise year (cf. App. 5 n. 1). Nor does the fact that the first celebration of the victory 
on the imperial coinage occurs in 348 (J. P C. Kent, ‘Fel. Temp. Reparatio,’ Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle 4 7 (1967), 83-90, cf. RIC 8 11981], 34-39) confirm that date, 
given theamb'iguousiiarure of the Roman success (emphas'tsed by Festus, Brev. 27). 

In favor of 344, see J. B. Bury, ‘•ate of die Bank of Singara.’BZ 5 (1896), 302- 
305; N. H. Baynes, Cambridge Medieval History 1 (Cambridge, 1911), 58; E. 
Stein, Geschichte des spatrimtschen Reiches 1 (Vienna, 1928), 213; K. Kraft, ‘Die 
Taren der Kaiser Consrans und Constanrius II,’ Jahrbuch fiir NienismaUk und 
Geld geschichte 9 (1958), 141-186, reprinted in his Gesamtnelte Aufsifae zur 
anti en Geldgeschichte und Numismatik 1 (Barmsiadt, 1978), 87-132, esp. 104; 
W. Pottmann, ‘Bie 59. Rede des Libanios und das Datum der Schlacht von 
SLogBra,’ BZ 82 (1989), 1-18. The first four historians named argued principaly 
from Julian’s statement that Constans died about five years aftet rhe battle ( Orat . 1, 
26b: €kt*i/ tt»u Hctoora jiera rw noXepov ero$ o0 HtKp$ trpooBev 4pvi)<70nv)* 
Pamnann has now* in my view, shown chat Libamus, Orat. 59, which celebrates 
the battle at length (99-120), was probably delivered in 344/5—though he is mis¬ 
taken in assuming that Ljbanius racited the speech in rhe presence of Constantius 
(BZ 82 (19891, 1, 12/3). 

The chronicle of Jacob of Edessa, which puts both Constanrfus’ building of 
Amkla and the nocturnal batrle in year 660 of the Seleucid era, which aorresponds 
to 348/9, appears to derive from Jerome’s Cltromcle (ed. and trans, I. Guidi, 
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CSCO, Scriptures Syri* 4 (1903J, Textus 293; Versio 218). 

20. Hphraem conspicuously never mentions Constantins’ presence at any of the sieges 
of Nisibis in 337,346* and 350: consequently, it is mistaken to hold that he relieved 
the siege of 346, as does J. W. Eadi'e, The Brevhn'um of F estus (London, 1967), 
150/1. 

21. The heading ® Themistius, Oral. 1, which is ajicient, reads: otrros d#J]Toi iv 

AyKvpQ. Tfj? TaXtitioj, or* npurrov t£ Ptattet, veos uiv tn. 6toncp ti& 

irdvu Kparet Tf\s Most scholars who have discussed Themistius’ speech have 
dated it to 350: thus O. Seeck, Bie Briefe dec Libanius ('Texte und Untersucbungen, 
N.F. 15.1/2 [Leipzig, 1906J), 293/4; H. Scholzc, De Temporibus librorwn Ihemistii 
(Gottingen, 1911), 9-11; W Stegemann, ‘Themistios,’ RE 5A (1934), 1657; G 
Downey, Tbcmistii Orationes quae supersunt{Leip 2 ig, 1965), 4; PLRE 1.889. And 
rhose who have aryued for 347 have deduced thedate from the erroneous premises 
•hat Themisti us* speech was known to I Jbanius when the latter composed his Oral. 
59 or that it was written before the nocturnal Battle of Singara in 348: thus C. 
Glad is, De Ibemistii Libanii luliani in Qomtant'ium orati+nibus (Diss. Breslau, 
1907), 6,14; R. Foerstei; Libanii Opera 4 (Leipzig, 1908), 201/2; R. Foerster ard 
K. Miinschet; ‘Libanios,’ RE 12 (1925), 2508; I D. Barnes, ‘Himerius and the 
Fourth Century,' CP 82 (1987), 206-225, at 211. The question has perhaps been 
wrongly posed: since ri»e lack of any perceptible allusion t# the death of Constans 
•r the proclamations of Magnenrius and Vetranio tells against datingthe speech to 
350,thechoice should lie between the spring of 347, when Constandus* presence is 
attested in Ancyra, and the atuumn of either 343 or 349, in one of which years die 
emperor appears to have traveled from Antioch to Constantinople and then re¬ 
turned to Syria. 

22. CTb 5.6.1 is addressed ‘ad Bonosum magfiswum) e^uitum,’ whom PLRE 1.164 
identifies as FI. Bonosus, consul in 344. But the latter was a western consul, and lie 
was replaced by FI. Sallustius c. May—which usually implies dismi ssal and disgrace 
[Consuls (1987], 222). 

23. On this obscure and difficult passage of Festus, see now W. portmann, BZ 82 
(1989), 14-18. Since Festus distinguishes between a battle near Singara praatente 
Conslantio and the nocturnal banle where Conscantius was also present, it is an 
obvious corollary of dating the latter to 344 (above, n. 19) to date the former to 
348, whi'ch is the year stated for the latter in Jerome, Chronicle 236 1 ; Chr. min. 
1.236. 

24. As interpreted in App. 8. 

25. For «he possibility that the transmitted date should be emended to 343, see above 
n. 18. 

26. On Const anti us* movement in 350, see now G S. Lightfoot, ‘Facts and Fiction: 
The Third Siege of Nisibis (A.D. 350),’ Historia 37 (1988), 105-125, at 113. 

27. Ephraem, Carmina Nisibena 2.2, makes it dear that Consrantius made no attempt 
to lift the siege of the city., but it seems unlikely* priomhat he remai ned in Anrioch, 
as Theodoietus alleges (cf. Libanius, Of at. 18.207). 

28. Socrates, HE 2.28.17, gives the place as Sitmium: on the confusion of the sources 
over the date and place, see Seeck, Geschicbte 4(1911), 429/30. 

29. Julian, Orat. 1, 36a, writes as if Consrantius took part in the Battle of Mursa: it is 
hard to construe this as anything ocher than a deliberate falsehood. 
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30. T. D. Barnes, ZPE 52 (1983), 235; T. D. Barnes and J. Vander Spoel, ‘Julian on the 

Sons of Fausia/ Phoenix 38 (1984), 175/6, arguing from (1) Constantius* delay in 
invading Iraly in 352, (2) rhe faa that Constaotius officially t»ok the victory title 
Sarmaticus maximus before 358 (Ammianus 17.13.25, 33) on an otherwise un¬ 
known occasion, and (3) Julian's assertion in his first panegyric of Constantius that 
the emperor Vrjt' itpos to te Vctos f|fiv toi$ ottXoiS Kp«Tfpas 

ircpeoKcixicyfv^Onn. 1,9d). 

31. Seeck, Regesten (1919), 195, emended diedateto 346. However CTb 11.1.6 refers 
ro a ‘statutum Consranus (Constantii ms.) fratn's mei* relating to Ital ian landown¬ 
ers: hence its amthor must be Constantius, not Constans [PLRE 1.782). 

32. #n the addressee of CTb 8.7.2, who cannot be the praetorian prefect Philippus if 
the dale of 353 is correcr, see below, n. 53. Ammianus records Constantius’ 
completion of thirty years of ruleon 10 October 353,even though it is clear that his 
dies imperii was 8 November 324: CIL l 2 , p. 276; Chr. min. 1.232, d. AE 
1937.119, which has id thus Nov(embribus) for a.d. vi id(us) Nov(embres). Perhaps 
Octobres in ibe text of Ammianus should be emended to Novembres. 

33. For laws issued by Constantius in Milan between 354 and 357 whose exact year 
cann#t be detenm'ned, see Seeck, Regesten (l9l9).44-47. 

34. Both places are otherwise unknown: Mommsen, ad loc., located them in Raetia 
since he accepted the transmitted dates of both constitutions and regarded them as 
issued during Censtantius' Radian expedition of 355 (as argued in the 
prolegomena to his edition (Berlin, 1904], ccxxxi). 

35. In favor of Mommsen % emendation of the day to ‘id. Ian.,’ see The Capitulation d 
Liberius and Hilaty of Poitiers,* Phoenix 46 (1992), 256-265, at 258. Seeck, 
Regesten (1919), 202,emended the year to 356. 

36. The place of issue is transmitted as beth Haerbillo and Mcd(iolani): Mommsen, ad 
loc, identified it as Helvillum on the Via Flaoiinia between SpoleUum and 
Arimfnum. 

37. Mommsen, ad loc.,declared thesubscriprion to CTh 8.5.10 suspect,adducing CTh 
11.36.14, which, like it, is addressed ‘ad Flavianum proc(onsulem) Afric(ae),’ but 
with the transmitted date of 3 August 361. The proconsul Flavianus is also named 
as the recipient of CTb 15.1.1, issued at Milan with ihe consular da»e cf 2Februaiy 
320. Seeck, Regesten (1919), 203, corrected the year of b«th CTb 15.1.1 and 
11.36.14 to 357—which implies that Flavianus was proconsul of Africa for two 
years, from spring 356 id spring 358, cf. ‘Proconsuls d Africa, 337-392/ Phoenix 
39 (1985), 144-153,273/4, at 148. 

38. The correct date could also be December 351, c£ PLRE 1.456. 

39. Seeck, Regesten (1919), 207, following Mommsen, also identified as deriving from 
the same law CTh 11.1.1, which the manuscripts present as issued at 
Constantinople on 17 June 315. In favor of emendingits date to 356 or 357 and 
dat(a) to acc(epta), see J. Rouge, 4 Le proconsul d’Afrique Proclianus est-il le 
destiuataire de G Th. XI, 1, 1?’ Revue historique de droit francos et exranger 52 
(1974), 285-295; T. D. Barnes, Phoenix 39 (1985), 149. 

40. Socrates, HE 2.44.7, 46.1, appears to imply that Constantius came to Antioch in 
the spring of 360, butthat is probably due to confusion with events of the follow¬ 
ing winter 

41. In 21.13.8, most editors, including W Seyfarth (Teubnei; 1978), read ‘reversu& est 
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Hierapolim*: in favor of reading ‘Nicopolim urbem,* see G Pighi, Studia 
Ammianea (Milan, 1935), 134-140 (with a schematic map on p. 136). 

42. On CTb 8.5.7, seeC. E. V. Nixon, ‘Aurelius Victor and Julian,* CP 86 (1991), 113- 
125, at 118. This constitution, issued from Antioch, has the ttansmined date of 3 
August 354, bar is addressed tothe proconsul of Africa Olybn us, whose proconsu- 
lar year must be 361/2 {Phoenix 39 11985), 152). Accordingly, Seeck, Regmten 
(1919), 74, 2#8, emended the year t# 361. But the hypothesis that Constantins was 
in Antioch in early August is incompatible with the narrative of Ammiauus 
Marcellinus, who makes the emperor pass rapidly through the city at rmitie from 
Mesopotamia to confront Julian autumno iam senescente (21.15.2). Nor do 
Constantius’ movements in 360 permit the date to be emended to 3 August 360, as 
Mommsen, ad Ioc., proposed. Hence the ttansmitted month must be erroneous as 
well as the year. Perhaps the constitution was in fact issued on 3 March 361 to form 
part of Olybrius’ initial instructions as the new proconsul of Africa due to take of¬ 
fice in April. 

43. Matthews, Axttmamts (1989), 101, retains the date ttonis %dobribus transmitted 
at Ammianus 21.15.3: in favor of accepting the evidence of the other sources (and 
emending the text of the hi ?torian), see ‘Ammianus Marcellinus and His Vforld,’ 
CP 88 (1993), 55-70, at 64/5. 

44. Note Expositio totius tnundi et gentium 58: Trevin's, ubi et habitare doininus 
dicitur’; 57: ‘Pannonia regio ... semper habitatio imperatorum est. haber antem et 
dvi*ates maximas, Sirmium quo^ue et Noricum.' On the date of the work, see 
above, n. 7. 

45. PLRE 1.764, folowing Gotbofredus and Mommsen, ad k>c., emends the year to 
346. 

46. See above, n. 4, The issue of the mint of Siscia which ptoclaims VICTORIA (D N) 
CONSTANTS AUG(USIl) ( RJC 8.351/2 Sisda 33-38) may be relevant: on the 
coinage of Constans between 337 and 340, see now P. Brutm, Melanges de 
numismatique q fferts d Pierre Bastien (Wetteren, 1987), 189-199. 

47. The Passim ArtentH states that Constantinus prepared for war against Constans 
while the latter was in Rone—which implies his presence there in the winter of 
339/40. Although the date alleged is impossible, a visitto Rome after the defeat and 
death of Constantinus is not improbable: see ‘Constans and Graoan in Rome,’ 
HSCP 79 (1975), 325-333. For a newly published inscription ( AE 1988.217), 
which may reinforce the inference drawn there from iLS 726 (Rome), see L 
Gasper ini, ‘Dedica ostiense di Aurelio Avianio Simmacn alPimperatore Costanie,’ 
Miscellanea green e romana 13 (1988), 242-250. 

48. The imperial coinage iodicaics that Constans supervised the settlement of Franci in 
Toxandria at the mouth of the Rhine: K. Kraft, Gesammelt* Aufsdtze 1 
(Darmstadt, 1978),116-125. 

49. On the date of Libaiu'us* speech, see W. Ponmann, BZ 82 (1989), 1-18. Its occa¬ 
sion is uncertain, J.-P. Callu, Gerion 5 (1987), 136, argues that Lihanius delivered it 
as part of a Indus in Nicomedia commemorating the anniversary of Constantins’ 
proclamation as emperor; he also suggests that one of the other speakers on the 
same occasion was the panegyrist Harpocmtion of Panopolis, who traveled the 
empire giving speeches in praise of the emperors (P. Kdbi inv. 4533 veno 23-27, 
published by G. M. Browne, ‘Harpocration Panegyrista,’ Illinois Classical Studies 2 
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11975J, 184-196). But the foctthat Libamus emphasises that he was compelled to 
compose the speech (4, 6) and praises the emperors for replacing their praetorian 
prefects regularly (164) suggest that he was forced to speak by the prefect 
Philippus, whom he disliked {Oral. 1.69-70: contrast the warmth of his reference 
to Montius’ ‘command’ that he compose hypotheses to the speeches of 
Demosthenes). Philippus will have passed through Nicomedia after expelling Paul 
from Constantinople in the autumn of 344 (App. 8). 

50. Also Socrates, HE 2.22.5, translated and discussed in Chapter X. 

51. Forthe inferences drawn here from Athanasius’ references to his audiences with 
Constans, see Chap ter VII. 

52. The constitution is addressed to the praetorian prefect Anatolius: in favor of re¬ 
gaining tlie transmitted date, see A. F. Norman, ‘The Illyrian Prefecture of 
Anatolius,' Rheini'scbes Museutn, NT. 100 (1957), 253-259; T. D. Barnes, 
‘Praetorian Prefacts, 337-361,* ZPE 94 (1992), 249-260, at 258. It was emended 
to 22 June 357 by Seeck, Regesten (1919), 204, and the emended date is adopted 
in PLRE 1.6#. 

53. These two fragments are addressed ‘ad Silvanum com(item) et magiscrum 
militwn’—a rank which Silvanus attained only after the Battle of Mursa (PLRE 
1.840/1). Seack, Regesten (1919), 199, accordingly emended the year to 352. 
A. FI. M. Jones, ‘The Caraer of Raviix Philippus,’ Htstoria 4 (1955), 229-233, at 
232/3, advanced the adventurous hut convincing hypothesis that the compilers of 
the Theodosian Code have accidentally confused the headings of what are now ad¬ 
jacent extracts in CT b 7.1.2, 3 and 8.7,2, 3. He identified their original dates and 
addresses as follows: 

1) Cfh 7,1.2 «- 8.7.3: issued at Sirnnum or: 27.May 349 and addressed to 
Consians’ praetorian prefect Isthmus; 

2) CTfe 8,7.2: issued at Arles on 3 November 353 and addressed ro the magister 
militum Silvanus; 

(3) CT& 7.1.3: issued on 30 May 349 and addressed to Consranrius* praetorian 
prefect Philippus. 

54. The dare of rhe appearance of the cross in the sky is given by Cyril of Jerusalem in 
his letter to Constantius ( BHG 3 413 = CPG 3587). The Consitlaria 
Constantinopolitana combine the correct date with that of 30 January, which is 
preferred in Seeck, Xegesten (1919), 198. 

55. On this revolt, see J. Arce, ‘La rcbclion dc los judfos durante d gobiemo de 
Constanao Gak> Cesar: 353 d-C»’ Athenaeum 65 (1987), 309-125 (though his as¬ 
sumed dare of 353 is impossible). J. Geiger^ ‘Ammianus Maicellinusand the Jewish 
Revolt under Gallus/ Liverpool Classical Monthly 4 (1979), 77; ‘The Last Jewish 
Revolt against Rome: A Reconsideration,’ Scripta Classica teraetica 5 (1979/80), 
250-257, argues that the prominence of Ursicinus in the Jerusalem Talmud, com¬ 
bined with the absence of any allusion to Gallus, shows that the Caesar entrusted 
the suppression of die rebellion to Ursicinus and did not visit the theatre of war 
himself. 

56. For thechionology of Gallus’ movements in 353/4, see ‘Structure and Chronology 
in Ammianus, Book 14,’ HSCP 92 (1989), 413-422. 

57. In favor of restoring the consular date as (undTOis Kwvorovr'tn) SeparmJj 76 ) C" K«t 
KwvoTatmrp Kdcapi t(* t”), sec HSCP 92 (1989), 414-416—where the emended 
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date conta ins the typographical error KwvoTQvnVti for the first Ktowraifruj*. 

58. For Julian’s movements from 355 to 361, seeG. W. Bowersock Juba* the Apostate 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1978), 33-65; Matthews, Ammianus (1989), 81-106, esp. the 
map ‘Julian in Gaul, 356-360’ (82) and the chatt The Rise of Julian, 359-362' 
(lt2/3). 

59. If the Council of Baeterrae was a provincial council of the bishopsofNarbonensis 
(as suggested in ‘Hilary of Poitiers on His Exile,’ Vig. 9br. 46 (1992], 129-140), 
then, according to the fifth tenon of the Council #f Nicaea, it should have met be¬ 
tween Easier and Ascension, which in 356 fell on 7 April and 19 May respectively. 
C. F. A. Borchardc, Hilary of Poitiers* Role in the Arian Struggle (The Hague, 
1966), 26-29, denies that Julian was on hand for the council. 

6f. The dare is deduced from Julian* remark thatthe barbarians captured the city ten 
months before he reoccupied it in combination with Ammianus’ report that news 
of its capture reached Julian at Turin at the very beginning of December 355 
(15.8.18/9), cf. G. W. Bowersock Julian (1978), 36. (Julian's ‘ten months’ could 
mean rime monrhs on exclusive lecktning.) 

61. Matthews, Atnmiatms (1989), 492 n. 16, arguing against the theory that the place 
named by Ammianus is not Sens, but Senon, which lies between Meitand Verdun, 
proposed by C J. Simpson, ‘Where Was Senonae? A Problem of Geography in 
Ammianus Marcellinus XVI, 3,3,' Latomus 34 (1974), 940-942, J. Nicole, ‘Julien 
apud Senonas (356-357): Un conrresens historique,’ Rjvbta storica deWcartichild 8 
(1978), 133-160. 

62. For discussion of the eaact site of the battle, see J. J. Hatr and J. Schwam, *Le 
champ de bataille de Oberhausbcrgen (257-1262),* Bulletin de la Faeulte des 
Lettres del'Umveesite de Strasbourg 42 (1964), 427-430. 

63. Amnuamis 20.4.2 makes it clear that Julian’s prodamarion •ccurtcd well before 
the end of the winter of 360/1. Seeck, Qcscbichte 4 (1911), 487, deduced that die 
manth was February from the denunciati on of the month Shebat in Ephraem, 
Contra Julianunt 1.10, but this interpretation is rejected in the recenttranslatioo by 
K. E. McVey, Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns (New Y#rk, 1989), 229. 

64. On Julian’s movements in 361, see now C. E. V. Nixon, CF 86 (1991), 113-118. 
He rightly rejects both the traditional date of October for his arrival in Sirniium 
(G. W. Bowersack Julian 11978), 58) and the very early date of mid-May advanced 
by J. Szidat, ‘Zur Ankunfr lulians in Sirmium 361 n. Cht auf se'inem Zug gegen 
Gonstantius IV Historia 24 (1975), 375-378. 

APPENDIX 10, CREEPS AND COUNCILS 

1. Kelly, Creeds' (1972), 263-295. 

2. Kelly, Creeds' (1972), 265. 

3. Kelly, Creeds' (1972), 266-268. 

4. #n all aspect of this credal statement, and for a cribicaltext of the Latin version, 
see Cliapter VJJI, at nn. 35-40 {and the works deed there). 

5. The Hahns print Hilary, Syn. 34, as the it base text. In his edition of the historical 
fragments deriving from Hilary {CSEL 65.69-73), A. L. Feder also prints (1) 
Hilary, Syn. 34; (2) the Latin version of the creedin Cod. Vet. LX (58), fels. 78 , -79* 
(£#MM 1.638-640); (3) a Greek retroversion of the Syr iac version published by 
F. Schulthess, Die sy rise hen Kan ones des Synoden von Nicaea bis Cbdcedon 
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{Abhandlungen der kdniglichen Gcxllschaft der Wissettscbaften aw Gdttingen, 
Philologisch-hisiorischeKlasse, Ni\ 10.2,1908), 167/8; (4) Athanasius, Syn. 25.2- 
5 «- 26.1P. 

6. Fora slightly different Greek version of the Latin original, see Athanasius, Syn. 
30.2-10; Socrates, HE 231.8-16. 

7. For proof that Jerome had access to acta of the Council of Arim mum. see P. 
Batrifol, ‘Les sources de I'AltercaU'o Luciferiam et Orrfrodoxi de St. Jerome,’ Mis¬ 
cellanea Gerunmtana {Rome, 1920), 97-114; Y.-M, fruval, ‘Saint Jerome devant 
la oapt&ne des hereo’ques: fr’aurres sources de I ’Altercatio Ludferiani et 
0rthodoxi: REAttg 14 (1968), 145-180. 

8. C J. Hefele and H. Laclercq, Histdre de condles 1.2 (Paris, 1907), 848-852; E 
Schwarw, ‘Zur Kirchengeschichte des Yierten Jahrhunderre,’ ZNW 34 (1935), 
129-213, at 147, reprinted in his Cesammelte Schriften 4 (Berlin, 1960), 1-110, ar 
23/4; H. Liecjnajui, From Constantine to Julian, trans. B. L Woolf (London, 
1950), 210; Kelly, Creeds 3 (1972), 281; L. A. Speller;‘New Light on the Pholin'ians: 
The Evidence of Ambros'iaster,’ Jl'S, N.S. 34 (1983), 88-113, at 101; Brennacke, 
Hilarius (1984), 62. Observe, however; that the article “Sirmium (formules de)* by 
E. Amann, Dictiommire de theologie catholique 14 (1941), 2175-2183, locates the 
council which condemned Photinus in 347 m Milan. Hanson, Search (1988), 236, 
313, has bath a council at Milan in 347 and one in 347/8 in Sirmium, while 
Simonetd, Crisi (1975), 202, registers ‘nel 347 un concilio a Milano (e a Shnno?!.* 

9. E. Schwartz, ZNW 34 (1935), 145 it. 1 = Gesanvwlte Schriften 4 (Betilin, I960), 
22 n. 1, vehemently denied the exisience of a lacuna in the text 

10. Chapter X, at nn. 3-10; Chapter XJII, atnn. 1-9. 

11. The difficulty was noted but discounted by G. Bardy, Dtctionnatre de theologie 
catholique 12 (1934), 1533: ‘ii est assez difficile a expliquer cette reunion 
d’Orientaux en une ville qui dependait alors de Consamt et de I’empire 
d’#ccident.’ Hanson, Search (1988), 313, makes the bizarre statement that 'the 
Council of Sirmium in 347 or 348 was held in the presence of Constanrius, who 
happened to be passing through the town.* 

12. C J. Hefele and H. Ledervq, ConcUas 1.2 (1907), 899-902 (‘•euxi'eme grand 
concile de Sirmium’); Kelly, Creeds 3 ( 1972), 285; Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 312- 
325 Contrast Simonetti, Crisi (1975), 229: ‘ben pochi Yesc*vi furono prescnn? 

13. Kelly, Creeds 3 (1972), 285. 

14. A. Hahn and G. L Hahn, Bibliothek 1 (1897), 204 n. 249; C. J. Hefele and H. 
Leclercij, Concifos 1.2 (1907), 908-928; E. Amann, Dictiomtaire de theologie 
eatbolique 14 (1941), 2080/1; Klein, Constantins (1977), 89/90; Kopecek, Ne#- 
Arianism (1979) 174/5; K. Baus, Histoty of the Church, ed. H. Jedin and J. Dolan, 
trans. A. Biggs 2 (New York, 1980), 46; Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 343-350; 
Hanson, Search (1988), 357-362. Sinionetti, Crisi (1975), 242, identifies the mem¬ 
bership of ths alleged council as (1) bishops who were in Sirmium at the time, (2) 
same easrern bishops, (3) Ursadus, Valens, and Ge/mi/iius, (4) four African bish¬ 
ops, and (5) libenus. 

15. K. Holl, in annotation on Epiphanius 3 (CCS 37, 1933), 287.10. 

16. Despite L. Buchcsne, ‘Libere et P^rtunatien,’ MEFR 28 (1908), 31-78, at 64-67; 
G. Schco, Die Qnellen des Kirchenhistorikers Sozomenos {Neue Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche 11 (Berlin, 1911}), 125/6. 
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17. See ‘The Capitulation of Liberius and Hilary of Poitiers,’ Phoenix 46 (1992), 129- 
MO. Long ago Archibald Robertson silently discarded the alleged council of 358, 
though he still kept a total of four Councils of Sirmi'um in all, in 347, 351,357, and 
359 respecti vely Select Writmgs I1892J, Ixxxviii-Ixxxtx). 

18. Chapter XR1. 
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Against the Pagans, 12-13.242nn25,27, 
243n29 

Defense against the Arians, 6, 20, 61, 99- 
100, 113, 129, 192-195,238n30, 
269n40 

3-19: 36-40, 52,202, 247n77, 249n27, 
2Slnl3 
18.2: 178 

20-35: 40, 50, 58-61, 202, 207, 253n10, 
256-2 5 7n nil. 13,20-27 
51: 90 

52-53: 249n39, 265n23 
59-88: 25-31, 192-193, 194, 301nl 
60.2: 178 
83.4: 194, 195 

Defense before Constantins, 6, 11, 63-64, 
112-114, 123-124, 196-197, 238n32, 
302nnl-9 

3-4: 39-40, 50-52, 64-70, 113, 225 
5:34,41*42, 113,219,220 
6-11:53, 103-104, 113 
23: 104, 244n40, 29!n65 
30-31: 119-120 

Defense of Hit Flight, 6, 124-126, 238.00 

Encyclical Letter. 6. 47-50. 60. 117, 297n4 

Epntula ad Afros. 164, 210, 29ln?3 


Efistula Catholica, 156-157, 288-289on22- 
26 

Festal Index, 4-S, 10, 185-187, 237n23, 
247ii3, 277n7, 299n22, 300u34 
pr: 5,185 
2:21, 121 

8:23-24, 248n..l7,18 
35:290i>48 
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277n7, 298-301nnl-51 
4: 21, 43-44 

10: 43-44, 184, 189-190, 191 
19: 95 

39: 40, 183-184, 298n5 

Historic aceplrala, 4, 208, 216-217. 233- 
234, 237nl9, 297«1 

History of the Arians. 6, 6», 106, 126-132, 
135, 250nl3, 279nn37-40 
7.1-6: 36. 98, 102, 127-128, 212-216, 
279n32, 308nnl,2, 309-310nl7 
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20: 87, 210 
31: 116, 179 
33.7: 131, 279n33 
44: 174-175 
50.2: 25 

Homily on Matthew 11.27,254n26 
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Utter to the Bishops of Egypt and Libya, 6, 
118. 122-123, 196, 238n32, 278n27, 
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Letters: written in the name *f Alexander 
(l/r6wwrfe4b}, 16; to frractntius,. 97, 
244n40, 278nl9; sent from Setdica 
(343), 94, 262n49; written during Atha¬ 
nasius’ 'third exile’ (356-362), 122, 

210, 278nn8-l0,23; ro Rufinianus, 

158, 290n41; written from Anti och 
(363/4), 160, 184-185; to Epictetus, 
164, 265-266n24, 291n74; forged, 
277n6 
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Letters , 44-45, 190-191, 301nn46,47; 
On the Death of Anus, 127, 278n8; 
concerning the Holy Spirit, 133, 279- 
280n47 

Life of Antony, 240n64 


On the Comal of Nicaea, 6,110-112, 117, 
198-199,303nnl-12 

On the Councils of Arintmum and Ssleuda, 
6, 57-58, 69, 133-135, 144, 152, 203, 
229-231, 280n48, 281n26, 306n23 
24.5: 256nl9 

On the Incarnation of the Word, 12-13, 
242nn25,27,243n31 

Orations against the Aria ns, 53-55, 254- 
255nn26-33; fourth O rati*n % 11, 
241rill, 254n26 

Synodicus (nonex istent work), 205,304- 
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289nn29-36 

Vitae Athanasii, 9, 240n62, 290n46 
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Alexandria (c. 307), 14 
Alexandria (c. 319), 15 
Alexandria {324/5), 16, 170 
Alexandra {338), 36-40, 44, 99, 171, 192- 
195, 238n27, 250-25Ini3 
Alexandria {351/2), 110, 171 
Alexandria (362), 156-158, 171, 288 * 
289im22~36 

Ancyra (314), 56,79, 171 

Ancyra (projected council of 325), 16 

Ancyra (358), 139-140, 230,232, 282n32 

Antiach (268/9), 172 
Amioch (325), 16, 246n68 
Antioch (327), 17, 46, 74, 76, 170-171, 
261x23 

Anarch (328), 46,79, 171-172,252n45 
Amioch (337/8), 36-37, 40, 45, 59, 251nl4 
Amioch (338/9), 45-46, 49-50, 57, 61, 128, 
131, 172, 201, 219, 251nl4, 252n44 
Ann'och (34!: the 'Dedication Council*), 9, 
50, 57-59,61, 134, 140, 146-147, 150, 
161, 201, 202, 207,219, 229,252n44, 
253nll, 287n46 
Ann'och (342), 69, 75, 134, 230 
Aix/rch (344), 87-88, 134,140, 142,210, 
220, 230, 231 

Antioch (alleged council in 347#r 348), 
268n37, 273n9 

Amioch (349), 8, 98-100, 107, 110, 165, 
194-195,208, 268nn33-37 


Antioch (357/8), 139, 281n29 

Ann'och (360), 149 

Antioch (36!), 204 

Antioch (363), 159, 160, 309n9 

Antioch in Caria (365), 162, 291n65 
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273-274nl6 
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Arles (314), 79, 236x15 

Arles (353/4), 115-116, 122-123, 166, 
238n38, 275n43 

Asia (councils held in 362), 290n41 

Raeterrae (356), 141, 153, 171,227, 
238x38, 275n43 

Bithyiua (c. 320), 15, 246n57 

Rithynia (364), 161 
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334), 5,21, 25 , 28, 170,172, 248n6 

Carthage (c. 345), 79 
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Cologne (alleged council in 346), 103, 
270;)24 

Conswnonople (336), 56, 127, 140, 170, 
2l3,260nl9 

Constantinople (337), 36, 213, 219, 260n 19 
Constantinople (360), 148-149, 150, 154, 
161, 204, 208, 210-211, 223, 231, 286- 
287nn35-39,50 

Constantinople (381), 93, 107, 132, 182 

Corchtba (c. 344), 9,262r47 
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Cangra (c. 355), 79, 171-172, 204, 262n47, 
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263nu 1-67; letter of the eastern bishops, 
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45, 56, 60, 74, 95,168-170, 173, 193, 
200, 248nn8-17,260ol9, 293nl5 

Zda (362 or 363), 290n41 
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tion of die author) whose work is died or discussed iu the text or notes and also, for 
the convenience of readers, the cooperative volumes Consuls (1987), PLRE 1, and 
PLRE 2. 


Abrsunowski, L., 24tn64, 246n68, 274nl8 
Aigra'oi R., 258nl2 
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Adepbas, 120 

Adnanopie,83-84, 85-86, 128, 148, 181, 
223, 266n24 
Aegyptus, diocese of, 194 
Aeiaanes, 120 
Aetius, bishop of Lydda, 15 
Aerius, bishop of ThtssaJoaica, 74, 79 
Aetius, priest at Aucyra, 309n9 
Aetius. tbeoUgian, 124, 126-138, 140, 148, 
149, 203, 280nl, 281nl9, 287n38 
Aezanes, 119-120 
Africa, 42, 102 
Abab, 127 

Alamaani, 218, 222, 227-228 
Albina,254n24 


Albingaunum, 221 
Alcubi, 275n35 

Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 10-18, 26, 
37,59, 112, 130, 170, 193, 245n56 
Alexander, bisbop of lyzanrium and Con¬ 
stantinople, 15, 35-36,123, 127, 200, 
212-213, 308nl, 309nn7,9 
Alexander, bisbop of Thessalonica, 28, 30, 
39,60 

Alexandria, 10-14, 61, 78, 83, 84, 94, 118- 
122,162-164; editorial acti vity in, 4-5, 
40, 164, 185-188,251n24, 306nl8; dty 
churches in, 14, 18, 48-49, 113-114, 

119,129, 163, 201, 253n4; Athanasius’ 
journeys to and from, 18, 35, 44-45, 67, 
92, 159-160, 247n77; episcopal elections 
in, 18, 90. 162, 247nl; p#wer of bishops 
of, 32-33, 176, 179, 182; George in, 119, 
124,136, 155, 203;JuJian and, 155-159; 
Consrandus invited i* visit, 197 
Alypius, bisbop of Mega ra, 79 
Ambrose, bisbop of Milan, 51 
Ambrosius, praetorian prefect, 51 
Amida, 149, 224 

Ammianus MarceUinus, 9, 153, 166-167, 
315nn42,43 

Ammouianus (Ammonius), bisbop of Anti- 
noopolis, 96, 266-267nn6,14 
Ammonius, b'ishop at Serdica (343), 267n8 
Amphion, bisbop in Cilicia, 123 
Amphion, bisbop of Nkx>m*dia, 73, 268n33 
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Anatolius, bishop of Beioea (Syria), 157 
Anatolius, praetorian prefect (c. 344), 

292n8, 316n52 

Ancyra, 16, 56, 61, 92-93, HI, 220, 

260nl3 

Anianus, nominated bishop of Antioch 
(359), 147-148 

Anthemius, praetorian prefect (405-414), 
304nl 

Anthimus,. bishop of Nicomedh, 255n2 
Anrichrist, 127, 130, 150-151 
Annnoopolis, 96 

Antioch, 106, 136, 201, 203; church of, 8, 
149, 155-156, 209-210,226; residence of 
Consramius, 35, 42, 68, 91, 149, 214, 
219-220, 224, 311n7, 314n40, 315n42; 
Athanasius in, 41, 85, 91-92,184-185, 
290nn48,52; residence of GaHus,226 
Anriochus, agens in rebus, 103 
Antiochus IV, Seleucid king, 272n52, 287n57 
Antonius Maroellinus (cos. 341), 51 
Antony, monk, 45, 97, 121, 128, 2S2n42, 
254i)24; Life of Antony, 240n64, 241nl3, 
252n42, 268nti23,24 
AnulI'ims, proconsul of Africa, 177 
Apktbonj us, priest in Alexandria, 78 
Apollinaris, bishop of La#dicea, 92, 157, 

204, 247n77,289«29 
Apollonius, bishop of Oxyrhynchus, 

267nl0, 286n24 

Aquileia, 110, 218, 225, 273-274nl6 
Arabia, 156 

Aradius Valerius Froculus, L. (cos. 340), 
292n8 

Axcadius, emperor, 126 
Aichidamus, priest from Rome, 78, 261n34 
‘Arianisro,’ 76-77, 80-81, 107, 111-113, 
131, 134-135,143; modem interpreta¬ 
tions *f, 14-15, 236n9, 244-24 5n50; 
Athanasius’ definition of, 48-49, 54-55, 
111-112, 152,198-199 
‘Arians,’ as ecclesiastical p*ty, 20-23, 61, 
99-100, 123,128, 131, 152, 192-193, 
199 

Ariminum, 72, 222 

Aiion, bishop of Ami'noopoKs, 96, 267nl4 
Aiistaeus, bishop in Greece, 123 
Aristophanes, of Cor nib, 66 
Aristotle, 11, 126, 137, 241nll, 280nll 
Arius, 14-18, 170; views condemned, 17, 

26, 112, 159-160; rehabilitated, 17-18, 


26, 56, 127, 246-247n75,257n24; his 
Thalia, 54-55, 245n50; views repeated 
by former allies, 57, 75,137; de;nh, 127, 
137, 213. See also ‘Arianism’; 'At Ians* 
Arius, bishop of Petra, 72, 83, 84, 263- 
264n8 

Arius, MeJitian, 245n53 
Arles, 106, 221 

Armenia, 42, 83, 217, 219, 252n33 
Atfaaes, king of Armenia. 42, 219, 279n31 
ATsacius f eunuch, 45, 128, 267nl6 
Arsenius, bishop of Hypselc, 21, 25, 28, 37, 
172, 193, 295n34 

Artemius, dux in Egypt* 121-122,* Possi* 
Artetnli, 8, 2S8n35,315n47 
Arval Brethren, 101 

Asclepas, bishop of Gaza, 17, 36, 61, 73- 
74, 76-77, 125,201, 207,260-261n23 
Asians, 142 

Asphalius, priest of Antioch, 140 
Asracus, Gulf of, 161 

Ascerius, Arabian bishop (343), 72, 83, 84, 
263-264n8 

Asreiius > bishop of Petra (362), 156-157, 
263-264n8, 289n36 

Asterius, conies, later dux of Armenia, 103, 
104, 197, 302n9 

Asaerius. sophist, 9, 54-55, 134, 199, 
256n22 

Athanasius, bishop of Ancyra, 309n9 
Athanasius, bishop of Anaaarbus, 15, 134 
Athanasius, son of Captto, pries: in Alexan¬ 
dria,78 

Athanasius, writer of letter to Papbmuius, 
242H17 

Augustamnica, 194 
Augustine, 143,312nl5 
Auielian, emperor, 172-173 
Aurelius Cdsinus, 218, 311n5 
AureHus Victor, 101, 269nl 
Antun, 227, 302n6 

Auxanon, Novatianist priest, 7, 204, 205 
Auxenrins, bishop of Milan, 114, 123, 134, 
154, 284n8 
Auxetre.227 
Axum, 7, 119-120 
Azariah, 43 

Backhouse, Si i Edmund, 2, 235n3 

Bardio, com# r 91 

Basil, bishop cf Amaseia, 123 
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Basil, bishop of Ancyra, 56, 57, 109,123, 
137-138, 203, 272nl; actions in 358 and 
359, 1 39-149,208, 232, 28 3nn55-57, 
286n33, 287n46; visits Rome, 283n56, 
284nl 

Basil, b'lsnop of Caesarea, 11, 93, 137, 158, 
161, 164, 241nl4, 289n39, 290n52, 
294n25 
Basilides, 157 

Basilina, mother of Julian, 127,271it31 
Bassklins Laun'das, dux of Isauria, 146- 
MS, 169 

Bassus, bishop of Diodechna, 74 
Baucah s, Church of, 14 
Belial, 47, 76 

Bereiticianus, enemy of Athanasius, 160 

Beioca, in Syria, 210 

Betoea, in Thrace, 118, 130, 138, 232 

Betytus, 181 

Bnan5oit,228 

Beaabde, 224 

Bible, 11-12, 39-40,126 

Bingen, 227 

Bismarck, Oito von, 168 
Bfcmmyes, 96 

Boulogne (Bottom a), 70, 225 
Bras Idas, notarms, 163 
Britain, 145, 150, 225 
Brotomagus, 227 
Br twdj's jp in, 91 

Catcilianus, bishop of Carthage, 123, 177 
Caedlianus, bishop at the Council of Milan 
{355), 117 

Caesarea, in Cappadocra, 41-42,44-4S, 

128, 219,223, 252n33, 294n25 
Caesarea, in Palestine, 5, 21, 25, 28, 170, 
172,248n6 

Cacsaicum, in Alexandria, 163-164 

Czesaropapism, 168, 293nl7 

Caesena, 70 

Cdaphas, 48, 272n52 

Callicrates, bkhap of Oaudi«polis, 159 

CalHnicus, bishop of Pdus:um, 22, 95, 178 

Callistus, Melitian priest, 32 

Candidus, invented writer, 143 

Capersana, 224 

Capito, bishop in Sitily, 123 

Cappatlocia, 41-42,44-45 

Carteriuv bishop of Antawdus, 125, 289n36 

Castra Herculis, 227 


Cataphronius, prefect of Egypt, 119, 129 
Cecropius, bishop of Nicomedia, 123, 139, 
140, 268n33,273nl 

Ccionius Rufius Albinus (c*s. 335), 2S4n24 
Cclsitnus,, proconsul of Africa, 218, 311n5 
Cereals {cos. 358), 106, 109, 221 
Christ, 43, 61, 76, 127 
Cicero, 257n7 
Cilicia, 156 

Qemenn us, envoy of Magnentius, 103 
Codex Vancanus, 40,251n24 
Collurhus, 17,21,22,28,29,38 
Cologne, 106,225,227 
Contrary emperor (333-350), 20, 34-35, 
51-52, 102, 114, 171, 201-202, 224- 
225; Athanasius corresponds with, 39-40, 
52, 104; and Marcellos of Ancyra, 57, 62; 
supports Athanasius and Paul of Consran- 
tmople, 62-71, 87-91, 97-98, 113, 128, 
165, 196, 214-217, 265nn21^ and Do- 
ttao's*, 80, 165; vices, 269nl; death, 53, 
101,164, 129,166; verdicts on ecclesiasti¬ 
cal policy of, 174-175 
Constantin®, daughter of Constantine, 101, 
269n7 

Constantine, emperor (306-337), 34,40, 

52, 107-108, 128, 302n6; origin of, 31, 
249n36; and the Chn'stian churdi, 16-18, 
56, 116. 132,151, 168-179; and Atha¬ 
nasius, 20-32, 192-193; legislati on on pa¬ 
ganism and Jews, 102, 305nl2; modem 
interprct«fions of, 3, 236-237nl5 
Constantinople, 7, 31,40, 68, 84, 85, 96, 
127, 148, 150, 179; Athanasius in, 23- 
24, 30-32, 35-36, 86, 216; Constantins 
in, 214, 219,220, 223, 312nl8 
Consrann’nus, umper#r (317-340), 19-20, 
35, 56, 218, 310-311nn4,5; suppports 
Athanasius, 30, 34, 39, 51, 52, 128, 200; 
posthumous reputation, 25, 51-52, 218, 
279n37; Socrates on, 200, 212 
Consular jo ConstantinopohtaM, 214, 303- 
304nl,312nl9 
Coptic, 13, 243-244nn35-39 
Corinth, 86,164, 265-266n24 
Cosmas lndicopleustes, 183, 185, 188, 190 
Crispines, bishop of Paravium, 65 
Cr/spus, Caesar (317-324), 270ull, 305nl2 
Cncusus,98, 127, 208,214-217 
Cyman us, b ishop of Gabala, 17 
Cymatius, bishop of Paltus, 17, 74,125, 
157,289n36 
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Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 124,244n40, 
278nl9 

Cyriacus* bishop of Naissus, 123, 260nl9 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandr ia, 33 
Cyril, bkhop of Jerusalem, 107-108, 145, 
146-149, 204,207, 272nn53-59. 308nl5 
Cyprus, 91 

Cyrus, bishop of Brroea, 17, 61, 125 


Daria, 224, 249n36 

Dalmatins, half-brother of Constantine, 21, 
25,28,35, 172,248n6 
Dalmatius, nephew of Coast aimne, 34-35 
Damasus, bishop of Rome, 118, 164, ISO- 
182, 276n62, 289n39 
Danube, 35, 222 

Datiaous (cos. 358),91, 109, 265n20 
•avid, 43,125 
•eccm Pagi, 227 

Deccntius, Caesar of Magnenrius, 102, 106, 
269nl0, 271n38, 310»t3 
Decius, emperor,. 124, 151 
Detnophilus, bishop of Berora in Thrace, 

88, 123 

•eniosihenes, 11, 274n23, 316n49 
Drsiderius, bishop in Campania, 72, 260nl2 
Dianius, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
59, 256n22 
Dinun*x>a,222 
Diocacsarea, 181 

Diodorus, b'jshop of Tenedos f 83, 84 
•iogeues, notarius, 12 8 
Dionysias, in Arsinoite nome, 96 
Dionys'ms, bishop of Alexandria, 111, 299; 

Church of, 18,49, 119,163, 201 
Diouysius, bishop *f Elis, 65-66, 74, 258n9 
Dionj'sius, b ishop of Milan, 117 
Dionysius, bishop of Rome, 111, 199 
Dionysius, cornu, 22, 29-30, 38-39, 60, 
168-170, 248nn8,9 
Dios, bishop of Hermopolis, 96 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, 33 
Doliehe, 224 

•ornin'us Leontius, praetedan prefect, 86, 
214 

•omilius Modestus fcos, 372), 154, 288nl4 

Donatists, 79-80, 175 

Donatus, bishop of Carthage, 72, 79-80, 

175 

Donarus, proconsul, 85 
Dracontius, monk and bishop, 97 


Easter: dare of, 14, 78, 185-190, 262n53, 
300on35,38; fast before, 185-186, 190- 
191 

Ecdidus, prefect of Egypt, 158-159 
Edessa, 70, 90, 105, 161,219, 220,223, 
224, 290n48 
Egypt, 176,178, 179 

Eleusius, bishop of Cyzicus, 140,142, 146- 
149, 208, 232, 286n33, 287n46, 291n63 
Elijah, 125 
Elisha, 43 

Emesa, 98, 215-216, 219, 220 
Emona, 271n33 

Ephraem, Syriac poet, 220, 313nn20,27, 
317n63 

Epictetus, bkhop of Centuroceliae, 114, 

118, 123, 138, 274n28, 285nl5 
Epktetus, bishop of Corinth, 164,265- 
266n24 

Epiphanius, bishop of Sabrris, 60, 93, 

273n2 

Epitome de Caesanbus, 269nl 
Esther, 43 

Eudaemon, accuser of Athanasi us, 178 
Eudaemon, bishop of Tanis, 95 
Eudaeroonis, 121-122 
Eudocia, empress, 304nl 
Eudoxius, bishop of Gennanicia, 88, 
123,126,134,136-137,216-217, 

273nl, 280n50, 284nl; bishop of Ano- 
ach, 139, 140,146, 247,203, 210, 
306nI6; bishop of Constantinople, 149, 
160, 161,203, 286n35 
Eugenius, bishop of Nicaea, 98, 139, 268n33 
Eugenius, magiaer at court of Constans, 65- 
66,ZS8nl3 
Eunapius, 206, 310n3 
Eunoinius, 124, 136-138,140, 144, 210, 
280nl3,28InI9 

Euphrates* bishop of Cologne, 87, 89, 
270n24 

Euphratiou, bishop of Balaneae, 17, 61, 125 
Euplus, Melitian bishop, 22 
Eupsychius, bishop of Tyana, 123 
Eupsychius, martyr ar Caesarea in Cappado¬ 
cia 294n25 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, 12, 17,23- 
34, 38, 40, 212, 238n23, 302n6; his 
Theopbany known to Athanasius, 13, 
239nn29,31; supporter of Arius,. 15, 55, 
81, 134,202,245»56; conduct in 325, 

16, 111-112, 169-170; polemics against 
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Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea [continued) 
MarceJius., 56-57, 137, 213, as source «f 
later ecclesiastical historians, 7, 8, 205, 

206, 307o2 • 

Eusebius, bishop of Emesa, 46, 201, 20.5, 

207, 253n46 

Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, 15, 16-18, 
20-24, 39, 112, 170, 245n56, 257n24; 
bishop of Constantinople, 36-37, 46, 59- 
60, 68, 105, 200, 201, 213, 216; attacked 
by Athanasius, 54-55, 134; followers, 75, 
85, 111, 127, 190, 198; rheology, 54-55, 
81, 19? 

Eusebius, bishop of Samosata, 159 
Eusebius, bishop of Vercellac, 117, 125, 
155-158,171 
Eusebirrs, decurio, 92 
Eusebius, eunuch, 118,130 
Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, 17, 74, 123, 
125, 170-171,173, 209, 246n73; follow¬ 
ers of, 92, 149, 155-158 
Eustathius, bishop •£ Sebastej’a, 123, 140, 
146-149, 161,204,232,286n33, 
287u46,290it41 

Eustathius ,eomes rei prawtae, 89-90 
Eustathius, pnest at Serdica, 73 
Eustolium, 125 

Eustorgius, bishop of Milau, 123 
Euthcrius, bishop of Sirmium, 264n5 
Eutolmius Tati anus, prefect of Egypt, 163, 
181, 194, 297-298n7 
Eutropia, 53, 101, 254»23 
Eunopi'us, bishop of Adrlauople, 125, 127 
Eutropius, historian* 205, 269ul, 304n4 
Eutycliianus, claimant to *e of Thessalo- 
nica, 79 

Eutychius, bishop in Campania, 72 
Eutychius., bishop of Jerusalem, 272n56 
Eutychius., killed in Alexandria, 129 
Euzoius, bishop of Antioch, 17-18,149, 
155, 160, 181,204 
Evagrius, ag&is in rebus, 103 
Evagrius, bishop of Mydlene, 147 
Evagrius, praetorian prefect, 305nl3 
ExpQsiiio tofius tmmdi et gentium, 311n7, 
315n44 
Ezana> 120 

Fabius Imanus (cos. 349), 101, 316n53 
Faustinus.Eudfcrian priest, 114-115, 
274n28 

Faustinus, prefect of Egypt, 122,129 


Felicissinius,, dux, 103, 104 
Felix, bishop of Rome, 118, 274n28, 
276nn57-61 
Festus,. 313n23 
Firraicus Maternus, 101 
Fladllus, bishop of Antioch, 17,21, 56-57, 
59 

Flavianus. prefect of Egypt, 163 
f avianus, proconsul of Africa, 314n37 
Flavius Abintiaeus, 96,267nrt 15-17, 268n21 
Flavins Ablabius (cos. 331), 127, 189 
Flavius Antoninus, biarehus, 29 
Flavius Bonostts (cos. 344), 313n22 
Flavius Dalmatius (cos. 333), 21, 25,28, 

35, 172,248n6 

Flavius Dionysius, 22, 29-30, 38-39,60, 
168-170 

Flavius Domirius Leontius («os. 344), 86, 
214 

Flavius Floientiuc (cos. 361), 91, 265u20 

Flavius Himcnus,. 301 nl 

Flavius Maesius Eguatius LoIIifinus,, Q. (co>. 

355), 167,292n8 
Flavius Palladius, curiosity 29 
Flaviusl’hilippus (fos. 348). See Philippus, 
praerorwn prefect 

Havius Polcraius (cos. 338), 91, 265n20 
Flavius Rufous (cos. 347), 292n8 
Flavius Salia, 87, 89,210 
Flavius Sallustius (cos. 344), 313n22 
Flavius Taurus (cos. 361), 91, 107, 145, 

148,16?, 265n20, 286u31 
Foitunac anus, b ishop of A^uileia, 65-66, 
138,253nll, 281n22 
Fortunatus, bishop of Naples,. 72, 260nl2 
Frand, 69.201,225, 227 
Fruinenti’us, bishop in Axum, 120 

Gabianus, comes, 59 
Gaiso (cos. 351), 269-270nl0 
Gaius, bishop in Wyricum, 134, 145-146, 
154,285nl5 

Galerius, empeior, 10,14,151, 155 
Galilee, 226 

Callus, Caesar (351-354), 20, 105, 106, 

109, 136, 203, 221, 279n37, 316n55 
Gaudcna'us, bishop of Naissus, 73, 261n25 
Gaudandus, palatinus f 247-248n5 
Gaul, 145,150,158 
Gelasius, bishop of Caesarea, 6-7, 89, 
239n42, 294n27, 304n5; as source of Soc¬ 
rates, 205, 241 n5, 304n2; as source of So- 
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zometius, 206,241nS, 248nll; as source 
of Theodorems, 209, 307n2 
Geiasius, of Cyzicus, 38-32, 239n42, 
249nn32,33 

George, bishop of Alexandria, 19, 98, 100, 
104,208,210; in Alexandra, 9, 19, 119- 
120, 123-125, 136, 201, 202, 208, 
276n63; luror of Julian, 105, 271 n32; ac¬ 
tions in 359,144-147; in Constantinople, 
216-217; ordains Aetius, 280n3, 287n38; 
business activities, 284n6; death, 9,155 
George, bishop of La*dicea, 72, 76, 92, 

146, 245n56, 272nl; attacked b> Atha¬ 
nasius, 123-125, 134; letters of, 139, 

208, 232; life of Eusebius of Emesa by, 
201, 205, 253n46 
Gephyra, 224 
Germanicus,265n4 
Germans, ancient, 218,222, 227-228 
Germany, modern, 168 
Germinius,. bishop of Sir ium, 109, 134, 
138-145, 232, 284n2, 285nl5 
Gervnti’us, prefect of Egypt, 155 
Gibbon, Edvswd, 1-2,293nll 
Golgotha, 107 
Grarian, emperor, 181 
Gratus, bishop of Carthage, 78-79 
Greece, 91, 158 

Gregorius, bishop of Berytus, 15 
Gregory, bishop of Alexandria, 19, 46-50, 
57,72.73, 76, 196,201; alleged irregular 
behavior, 60, 61, 94, 96, 127, 128, 129, 
131; ordains Auxeno’us, 114; death, 90 
Gregory, bishop ofllibrrris, 143, 
283nn>2,53 

Gregory,bishop of Naziaimxs, 6, 11, 
241nl4, 266n27, 288nl5, 291n60 

Hananiah, 43 

Hannibalianus, nephew of Constantine, 
269n7 

Hatpocraiion, poet, 315n49 
Helena, in Gaul, 101,225 
Helena, mother of Constantine, 127, 307n2 
Heliopolis, 181 

Hellanicns, bishop of Tripofc, 61 
Helpidius, priest, S7, 59 
HeJvtUum, 222 

Heradea (Perinthus), 220, 228, 291n63 
Heradea Pontica, 206 
Heradides, bishop of NikiopoDs, 27 
Heraclius, cOmts, 119,129 


Heraclius, designated bishop of Jerusalem, 
107 

Heraiscus, MeJiUan bishop of Alexandr ta, 
20, 23,25, 32 

Hermaeon, Melitiati bishop, 22 
Hennogenes, ntagisttr nutitum, 68, 86,201, 
213-216 

Hermogenes, praetorian prefect, 167, 292n8 
Hermopolis, 96 
Herod. 272n52, 287n57 
Hcsychius, cast<n*is, 72, 84, 129 
Hesychius, priest sent to Rome, 40, 60 
Hicrapolis, 96,159, 219,220,224,226, 
314-315n41 

Hilarius, bishop of Jerusalem, 160, 272n56 
HiUiius, deaaon, 116-117 
Hilarius notarius, 118-119 
Hilary, b'xstop of Poitiers, 6, 9, 141-143, 
150, 158, 171, 230,231, 283n52; on 
Constantins, 106, 153-154,174, 
287nn50-57; on the Council of Milan 
(355), 117; and the Nicene creed, 118, 
282-283n50; on the Council of 
Ariminum, 284-285nn8,9; returns to the 
West, 153-154, 158; and the term /;•- 
mmousios, 281 n 26 

Himerius, official in Egypt, 301nl 
Himerios, orator, 241nl4 
Hippocepha(us,224 
Hispellum, 179 
Holofernes, 272n52 
Homer, 11, 241 nil 
Homeritae, 120 

Homoitisios, 134-135, 142-143, 147, 
283n57 

Homtfuiios, 111, 112, 132-135, 139, 142- 
143, 146-147, 149, 154,156,159,161, 
182, 198-199, 281n26, 282n32, 286n24, 
289n25 

Hyginus, prefect of Egypt, 22 
Hyparianus, bishop of Heraclea, 144,161, 
272-273nl,284n2 

Iamblichus, 137 
Iber ia, 7 

Wyricum, 22,57, 214 
Jrenaeus, bishop of Jerusalem, 272n56 
Isaac, Melitian bishops named, 22,27, 95 
lx \iy s, 21-23, 27-30, 37-39, 45, 60, 74, 
95, 301nl 

lsid«rus, bishop of Xois, 95 
Won, accuser of Athanasius, 26,178 
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Israel, in Egypt, 43 
Italy, 78,145, 22] 

ItitKT&wtt Alexoruk't, 51-52 

Jacob, 125 

Jacob, bishop of Nisibis, 123 
Jacob, of Edessa, 312-3l3nl9 
Jerome, 8,107, 214, 231, 284-285nn8,9, 
304nl, 312nl9, 318n7 
Jerusalem, 23, 92, 107, 155, 202, 272n56 
Jesus., as historical figure, 125,272n52. See 
also Christ 

Jews, 47, 56, 125,155, 262n53, 272n52, 
305nl2; rebel in 351/2, 106, 203, 226, 
316n5S 

John, author of Passro Artemis, 8 
Joho AcdupH, bishop of Memph is 23, 25, 
28,193 

Jovian, emperor (363/4), 20, 159-161, 363, 
177,181,290nn47-49 
Judas Iscariot, 272tv52 
Julian, emperor (355-363), 20, 10S, 136, 
150-159, 177, 181,226-228,271n3I, 
317nn63,64; dealings with Alexandria, 7, 
155-159, 163, 171, 190; proclaimed Cae¬ 
sar, 106,203,223; religious policies, 153— 
155, 209-210; and coondls of Gallic bish¬ 
ops, 288nl2, 317n59; as historical source, 
127, 249n36, 3I2nl9, 313o29, 317n60; 
letters, 277u6 

Julianus, grandfather of Julian, 271 n31 
Julius, bishop of Rome, 30, 46-49, 53, 97, 
110, 123, 192-193, 229; letters on behalf 
of Athanasius, 50,56-62,99,249o39, 
256-257im20-27; and the Council of Ser- 
dica, 73-78, 207,261no,25,34; in Socra¬ 
tes, 201-203 

Julius Constantius, haJf-brothex of Constan¬ 
tine, 105 

Julius Nepotianus, 53, 101-102, 3l0 n 3 
Justina, second wife of Valemiaian, 102, 
270nll 

Justinian, empctor, 126 

Justious, bishop in 359, L54 

Justus, executed by Coamntius, 270nll 

Lacotena, 223 
Lampsi'us, 161 

Lamycion: priests named, 309n9 
Laodicea, in Syria, 92 
Latin, 13, 244n40 
Lauriacura,225 


Lauricius. dux of lsauria, 146-148, 169 
Laus Pompeia, 258n9 
Lent, 185-186, 190-191 
Leo, deacon, 78 
Leonas, comm, 146-148, 169 
Leontius, bishop of Antioch, 87, 92,123- 
126,136, 139, 149,203,207,210 
Leontius, bishop of Coroana, 123, 159 
I.eontias, bishop of Tripolis, 147 
Leontius, pracfcaus urbi, 118 
Leontius, praetorian prefect, 86, 214 
Leontt'us, priest at eoutt in 358, 14* 
Libanius,52, 66, 214,241nl4, 312ril9, 
313n21,315“316n49 
Liberius, bishop of Rome, 110-112, 115- 
118, 123, 158, 162, 166-167, 199tarrest 
and exile (355), 9, 118, 125, 130-131, 
138, 203; interview with ConswitJus, 

118, 208, 210, 274n28, 276n56; capitula¬ 
tion and return (357), 130, 138, 141, 

197, 210, 232; letters of, 246nS8, 
275nn43,44 

Libya, 21, 121-122,178; anonymous gover¬ 
nor of, 291n70 
I jemiu*, emperor, 16, 170 
Limigaotes, 223 
Lincoln, Trcbistdi, 235n3 
Lodi, 258u9 

Longiauus, bishop invoked by Athanarius, 
123 

Ludan of Antioch, 207 
I.ucifer, bishop of Caralis, 116-117,125, 
142, 155-158, 238n37, 277n9,282n47; 
on ecdosiastical policies of Constantius, 6, 
106, 1S1, 174, 238n37, 257nl, 272n52, 
273n9; letters of Aihanasius to, 277rt6, 
278n9 

Ludicrous, 114-115, 158, 274n28, 277n6 
Lucilhis, bishop of Verona, 65-66 
Lucius, bishop of Adrianople, 61, 73, 74, 

77, 83-86, 125, 128, 201, 202 
Lnciut, bishop of Alexandria, 19, 160, 262— 
163,168, 180-181 

Lucius., bishop of Antinoopolis, 95, % 
Lucius Vem, 265n24 
Lugdunuir.,221 
Lupus,, bishop in CiHciia, 123 

Macari us, alleged bishop in 343, 263n8 
Macarius, bishop of Antinoopolis, 96 
Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, 123 
Macarius,, priest sent to Rome, 40 
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Macarius, henchman of Athanasius, 21, 23, 
27-29, 37-38, 60, 127 
Maccdonius, bishop of Constantinople, 36, 
59, 68, 88, 139, 201, 202, 212-214; ac¬ 
cuses Paul, 98, 216-217; persecutes oppo 
nents, 204; deposed in 359/60, 146-149, 
208; followers of, 159, 290n41 
Maccdonius, bishop of Mopsuestia, 22 
Macelhim, 105 

Mae ius Memmnis Furius Baburius 
CaealiamisPlacidus,. M. (uos. 343), 

292n9 

Magncmius. 20, 53, 101-106, 197,203, 
221, 31#n3; writes ro Paul and Atha¬ 
nasius, 53, 102-104, 113, 129, 165-166, 
196, 214-215, 216; regarded as legitimate 
emperor by Athanasius, 279n37; Atha¬ 
nasius on death of, 257n3, 271n43 
Magnus, conies sacramm largitionuiu, 181 
Mainz, 227 
Mani, 157 
Manichecs, 129 
Marcella,254n24 
MarceUinus, chronidleof, 304nl 
Marcetlinus, comes Orientis. 312nl8 
Marcel linus, lociferian priest, 114-115, 
274n28 

Marcdlmus, praetorian prtfecr, 51 
Marcdhis, bishop of Ancyri, 56-62, 68, 69, 
72-77, 92-93, 107; condemned oy east¬ 
ern bishops, 46, 55-57, BB, 125, 127, 

170; dropped by western allies, 92, 128, 
283n57; condemned by the Councl of Sir 
minm (351), 109-110, 115, 117,166; 
wririn* of* 55. 56, 137, 255n2, 266»34; 
Athanasius refuses to condemn, 93, 
289n39; Socrates on, 201, 202 
Maroeil us, bishop in Campania, 275n39 
Martian us, executed by Philippas, 207,215 
Marcus, attached hy Ossius,. 74 
Marcus, bishop of Arethasa, 68-69, 75, 

139, 144,202. 272nl 
Marcus, bishop of PeJusium, 22 
Mareoo s, 27, 29, 38-39, 60, 78, 80, 94, 
131,193 

Marianos, not4rm$ h 170, 246n66 
Marina, sister of Theodosius II, 306nl 
Maris, b ishop of Chalcedon, 22, 59, 68-69, 
75, 148,202 

Marius Victorinus, 143, 283nn54-57, 307a6 
Marryriu*, deacon senrto Rome, 40,60 
Maityrius, eastern bishop, 86 


Martyrius, nolarius executed by Philippus, 
207, 215 

Maxentius, 107-108 
Maximian, emperor, 130 
Maximinus, bishop of Trier, 65-66, 68-69, 
73, 74, 123, 258nl2, 261n25, 27ln24, 
308nl 

Maximinus, etnpe/or 1305-313), 155, 
29)n60 

Maximus, bishop of Jerusalem, 92, 107 
Maximus, bishop of Naples, 114, 274n28 
Maximus, Gallic bishop, 203 
Maximus, prefect of Egypt, 119 
Megasius,. bishop in 359, 154 
Melepus, bishop of Antioch, 149, 155, 158, 
159, 164, 204, 208, 244n45; Athanasius 
and, 289n39, 290n52 
Melerius, bishop of Sebastopohs, 123 
Melitene, 223 

Melitians, 17-18, 20-30, 32, 40,44-45, 
126, 130, 247nl; decline of, 95-96; cou¬ 
pled with ‘Arians* by Athanasius, 100, 
123, 128, 192-193, 247nl 
Meiirius, bishop of Lycopolis, 14, 17, 23, 
29, 124 . 244 h 45 
Menander Rheror, 302n6 
Mendidion, 164 

Menophanrus, bishop of Ephesus, 72,76. 
81,98 

Mcatdeitsis, 222 
Meuse. River, 227 
Michael, the Syrian, 8 
Milan: Arhanasius in, 67, 69; as imperial 
residence, 117-118, 130, 151, 219, 221- 
222, 224-226 

Milvian Bridpe, battle oftbe, 107-108 
Mishael,43 
Moasia, 222 
Moos Seleucus, 106 
Montanos. 74 
Montanus, paUumus, 114 
Montius, 272n48, 316n49 
Mopsu renae, 224 
Moses, 125 
Moses, priest, 97 
Mount of Olives, 107 
Mursa. 105, 108,109,198, 203, 215. 223, 
31Jn29 

Musaeus, claimant ro the see of ThessjJo- 
.«ic*,79 

Muson anus, praetorian prefect, 72. 84, 
120,128 
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Naerarius Cerealis, 106, 109,221 
Naissus, 67, 82, 89,220, 224, 227, 249n36 
Naples, 72, 114 

Narci ssus, bishop of Neronias, 16, 55, 59, 
98, 123-125, 216-217, 273nl; sent as en- 
voy to Gaul 68-69, 202,* at the Council of 
Serdica, 72, 75, 76, 81 
•Neo-Ariatt,* 15, 134,137, 281nl6 
Neo caesarea, 297n5 
Neonat, bishop of Selcucia, 149 
’Neo-Nicene/ 137,164, 281nl6 
Neoplatonism, 137, 245n50, 280nl3 
Nepotianus, usurper, 53, 101-102, 310n3 
Nero, 151 

Nestorius, prefect of Egypt, 91-92, 104 
Newman,J. I-L, 253nl 
Nicaea, 98, 141 

Nicene cwd, 36,77, 9S, 107, 153, 198- 
199; becomes touchstone of orthodoxy, 
111-112, 115, 117-118, 122-123, 134- 
143, 238n38, 275n45, 276n54, 282- 
283n50; replaced by a new creed, 144- 
149; reinstated, 156-157, 159-160, 162, 
181-182 

Nicoroedia, 98,105, 140, 226, 3l5-316n49 
Nicopolis, in Eg)pt, 163 
Nicopolis, in Syria, 224, 314-315n41 
Nicopolis, near Consiemiiiople, 31 
Nike, in Thrace, 146,148,150, 203, 208, 
210,230, 231 

Nisibis, 105, 165,210-211, 220, 252n33, 
3l3nn20,27 
Noricum,315n44 
Novarian, 58 
Novatan ists, 204 


Olybrhis, proconsul of Africa, 315n42 
Olympias, daughter of Ablabius, 127 
Olyropiodorus, 206 
•lytnpius, bishop of Aeni, 83-86, 125 
•ifims, preen, 309n9 
Oriens, diocese of, 194 
On gen, 75, 111, 199 
Origo C •xstantbii Inrperatorh, 205 
Ossius, bishop of Corduba, 110,123,125, 
201, 272nl; activity in 324/5,16, 29, 

169, 246n66; at the c«urt of Constant, 
65-67, 70,71; ax the Council of Serdica, 
73-81, 207,261nn2534; holds council in 
Spain, 9, 262n47; and the ‘blasphemy’ of 
Sirmium, 115, 130,134, 138-139,203, 


232, 278nl5;deatb, 126, 141; lerter 
quoted by Athanasius, 174-175 

Pach^mius, Melitian bishop, 22 
Pachomius, monk, 121, 240n3,254n24; his 
followers, 97 
Paeanius, 304n4 

Paederos, bishop of Heraclca, 123 
Palestine, 36, 43, 44-45, 61, 92 
Palladios, hagi’ographer, 206 
Palladius, yftariu s, later tnagjster 
offiaonmi, 103, 104, 197,302n9 
Palladius, prefect of Egypt {371-374), ISO- 
181 

Pancrarius, bishop of Pelusium, 144,272- 
273nl, 284n2, 286o24 
Pancratius, priest at Rome, 116-117 
Pannonia, 222,225, 231, 315n44 
Paphnutius, holy man, 242nl7 
Paris, 153-154,226-227 
Paschal Chronicle, 8, 286n35, 304nl 
Pasinic us, bishop of Zelia, 159 
Passio Arlendi, 8, 258n35, 315n47 
Passover, 262n53 
Patavium, 258n5 
Paftrriiis, 247-248n5 
Pacemus, bishop of Peiigueux, 114 
Patricius, bishop of Pahus, 309n9 
Patripassians, 283n57 
Patropbilusi bishop of Scytbopoiis, 15, 23- 
24,98, 123, 146, 147, 204 
Paul, apostle, 43,125 
Paul, bishop of Constantinople, 36, 68, 86, 
88 , 91, 94, 97-98; at the courr of Con¬ 
stant 62, 66, 67-69, 89, 165; at rhe 
Council of Serdica, 71-74, 77; Athanasius 
on career of, 125, 127-128,212-213, 
214-216; S#cra*es on, 200, 201, 202, 

205, 214-216; death, 102, 165-166, 167 
Paul, b tchop of Tyre, 28 
Paul, pres: in Alexandria, 78 
Paul, of Samosata, 58, 74, 111, 142, 1S7, 
172 

Paulinus, bishop in Dacia, 74 
Paulinus, bishop of Trier, 97, 123, 125, 
244n40 

Paulinus, bishop of Tyre and Antioch, 15, 
17,245nS6 

Paulinus, schismatic bishop of Antioch, 155, 
157-158 

Pauitis, bishop of Clysina, 95 
Panlus, ndorius, 119 
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Paulus (cos. 352), 271n38 
Persians, campaigns of Constanrius against, 
35,51-52, 59,73, 105, 128, 149, 165, 
219-220,223-224 
Peter, apostle, 125, 130 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria (c. 300-311), 
10,14, 124, 244n45 

Peter, bishop of Alexandria (373-381), 11, 
180-182, 241n6, 289n39 
Petra, 83 
Phaeno, 181 
Pharaoh, 372 

Philagrj'us: prefect of Egypt, 29, 38-39, 45- 
48, 127, 128, 131, 252n43, 267n26; ac- 
rions in 543,72, 83, 85,167; and the 
death of Paul, 102,127, 167 
Philippopolis., 72-73, 228 
Philippus, praetorian prefect: and Paul of 
Constantinople, 86,98,102, 125, 127, 
165, 201,214-217, 308n2; sent to arrest 
Athanasius, 104; executes Chr istians in 
Constantinople, 207,215; in Theodoriau 
Code, 314n32, 316nn53; and Libanius, 
315-316n49 

Phdogonius, bishop of Antioch, 16, 123 
Philtstorgtus, 8, 89-90, 136, 209, 239n54, 
280nl, 307n9 

Philoxenus, priest, 57, 59, 78, 261n34 
Philutneous, 21 

Phoebadius, bishep of Agen, 115, 138-139, 
141, 143, 282nn40,45, 283n52, 286n30, 
288nl0 

Phoeuice, 36, 43,61, 92, 156,230 
Photinus, bishop of Sintiium, 88, 97,109- 
110, 115, 117, 202, 203, 221, 231, 
283n57 

Photius, 9, 136, 166, 207, 240n63, 254- 
255n26, 262n47,264n5,305nl I 
Phtygia,141 
Pilate, 48, 127 

Pinnes, Melirian priest, 28, 193 
Piso, bishop of Adana, 309n9 
Pistus, biahop iu Greece, 123 
PiftuS, nominared to replace Athanasius, 23, 
36, 40,46,48, 59, 245n54, 251n27 
Plato, 10,12,137 
Plotinus, 137, 143, 245n50 
Plusianus, bishop in Egypt, 22, 29jn34 
Plutarch, 126 

PlutiVn, priest in Alexandria, 78 
Poemenim, 106, 310r«3 
Poetovio.65, 66, 88,90, 106, 225, 226 


Pola, 106, 226 

PoJemius, comes of Consramius, 91, 265n20 
Pontus, Paul of Constantinople exiled to, 
68,215, 308n2 
Poiphyry, 137, 143,245n50 
Potamius, bishop of Lisbon, 114-115, 134, 
138-139, 232, 275n35 
Prisdllian, 295n39 

Prochanus, proconsul of Africa, 314n39 
Proconnesus, 181 
Procopius, historian, 126 
Procopius, usurper (365/6), 163, 168 
Protasius, bishop of Milan, 65-66, 258nl2 
Protogenes, bishop of Setdiaa, 73-74,77, 
123, 260nl9, 261n25 
Psammathia, 24,43-44, 172 
Ptemenkurla's,28 

Ptolemaeus, bishop of Thinuis,. 267nl0, 
286n24 

Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius H, 206, 
305nl0,306n! 

Pyrhiodorus, philosopher, 158, 290n42 

Quinrianus, bishop of Gaza, 76 
Quintilian, 257n7 
Quin'nus, Church of, 49,129 

Raetia,221 

Rauracnm, 221, 227,228 
Ravenna, 222 

Restitutus, bishop of Carthage, 146, 285nl8 

Rheinis,227 

Rhine, 227-228 

Rhodanius, bishop of Toulouse, 141 
Rolfe, Frederick, 2 

Rome, 118, 130, 143, 151,180, 269n7; 
Athanasius in, 42--43, 50-62, 67, 85-86, 
186, 190, 202; visit of Constanlius, 138, 
139, 222,283o56, 284nl; visaaed by Con¬ 
stant 22Si 315n47 
Rufinianus, cleric at Naples, 274n28 
Rufinianus, recipient of letter fiorn Atha¬ 
nasius r 158,290n 41 
Rufinus, attboUats, 103 
Rufinus, ecclesiastical historian, 7,89,200, 
205, 206, 241 q 7, 288nl5 
Rufinus,, praetorian prefect, 292n8 
Rufus, spemfator, 30,194 

Sahdlius, 56, 58, 74, 157, 199 
Sabinus, bishop of Heradea, 7, 77, 99,205- 
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Sabinus bishop of Heradea (continued) 

208, 210,232, 260nl0, 285n2l, 286n26, 
306nnl8,23,307n6 
Sadducees, 111 
Saezanes. 119-120 
Saizanas, 120 

Salia (Salianos) magutr nulitum, 87, 89, 

210 

Saionse, 72 
Samosata, 223 
Samuel, 164 

Sappo, dux lintitis Scythia, 310..4 
Sardinia, 78 

Samutians, 35, 106, 219, 221, 223, 224, 
314n30 
Saton, 175 

Sacuminus, bishop of Arles, 114, 150, 154 
Saul. 43,127, 272n52 
Savaria, 224 
‘Saotinus,’ 88 

Sebastian as, dux. 119, 129-130 
Secundus,. bishop of Ptoleinais, 17, 40, 59, 
123, 245n54, 251n27 

Seleucia, in Isauria, 95, 133-135, 141, 144- 
148, 150, 169, 204, 208, 210, 231 
Senon, 317n61 
Sens, 106 

Serapton. bishop ofThimji*t 11, 95, 97, 

112, 240o64, 252n42, 286n24, 289n25; 
letters of Athanasius to, 44, 95, 127, 133, 
190-191 
Serapis, 155 

Serdica, 67, 69, 71-73, 105 
Servarius, bishop of Tongres, 103, 286n30 
Seveius, official under Constamius, 174 
Severus of AjxtjocH, 185, 1B8 , 277n7, 

298nll 

Shapur, 105, 206, 210-211, 220, 252n33 
Shenute of Atripe, 184 
Sicily, 78,162 

Silvann&. bishop of Tarsus, 146, 159, 161 
Silvan us, magister mititum, 106, 203, 

310n3, ?16n53 
Silvester, btshopin Dacia, 123 
Silvester* bishop of Rome, 15,309 »9 
Singara,98, 215-216, 220, 312nl9, 3)3n23 
Singidunum, 223 

Sirmiiicn, 70, 105, 111, 130, 138-139, 142, 
146; emperors in, 203, 219, 221-226, 
31S«44; gatherings of bishops M, 231-232 
Sistk, 105, 271n35 

Socrates, ecclesiastical historian, 7, 69, 92, 


117, 2CO-204, 231, 286n24, 291n63, 
304-305nnl-7, 314n40; on Athanasius, 
11, 89-90, 113,241n7, 291n66; on Paul 
of Constantinople, 77, 86, 212-215; 
source of Sozomenus, 8, 205-207,232, 
272nl, 305nll; source of Theodoietus, 
209,306-307u2 

Sopbronius, bishop of Pompciopolis, 146, 

147, 149, 159,160 

Sozomenus, ecclesiastical historian, 8, 206- 
208,232,241n7, 290n46, 291nn63,64, 
304nl, 305-306mi8-22, 307n3; uses Soc¬ 
rates, 8, 92, 205-207,212-215,232, 
307»11; knowledge of lost documents, 8, 
58, 98-99, 248nnl0,l 1,286n36 
Spain, 145, 150, 158 
Sperannus, 53, 254n22 
Stephanos, alleged bishop in Arabiai 263 q 8 
Stephanos, bishop of Antioch, 72, 76, 81, 
87, 123, 210 

Stephanus, mapiter prim toe, 103 
Strasbourg, 227 

Strategius Musonianus,,72, 84, 120. 128 
Sued, Pass of, 228 

Sulpicius Severus, 9, 109-110, 117, 150, 
284-285nn8-l5 
Synderius, 247-248n5 
Synesiu*, L26 

Synod icon vttus. 240n63, 256n22, 262n47 
Syria, 36, 43, 44-45, 61, 92, 156 
Syrianus, dux, 116, 118-119, 125, 196, 

201 

Talmud, 316n 5 5 
Tarsus, 141,224 

Tatianus, prefect of Egypr, 163, 181, 194, 
297-298n7 

Taurus, praetorian piefect, 91, 107, 145, 

148, I69,265n20,286o3l 
Tenedos, 84 

TemilHan, 11, 126 

Thalasdus 'ThaJassus), 65, 88. 90, 91, 109, 
258nl5, 272n48,273n3 
Thebaid, 23, 97, 121, 158, 185, 237*23 
Thebes, 122, 278nl0 
Themistius, 220, 313n21 
Theodore, Egyptian abbot, 121 
Theodore, of Mopsuesria, 210, 280n8, 
308nlS 

Theodoictus, 8, 87, 89, 177, 180, 208-211, 
289n32 

Theodorus, bishop of Hcractec, 22, 59,61- 
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69, 98, 123, 202,273nl; ar tUc Cwmcfl 
cf Serdica, 72, 75, 76, 81; recognises Lu¬ 
cius a s b'ishop of Alexandria, 160; and see 
of Constant nopte ? 216—217 
Tbeodwus, prefect of Egypt, 37, 45 
Theodosian Code, 70, 206, 305nl2 
Theodosius, bishop •( Philadelphia, 147 
Theodosius, deacon, 4, 305n6 
Theodosius, emperor (379-395), 20, 174, 
181-182 

Theodosius, emperor (402-450), 206, 
305r.l3 

Thcodatus, bishop of Laodi'cea, 15, 16,112 
Theodulus, bishop of Charaetapa, 147 
Theadulus, bishop of Trajanopolis, 76, 83- 
85,125 

Theognis, bishop of Nicaea, 17-18, 22-24, 
76, 112, 257n24 
Tiieognostus, 111, 199 
Theonas, bishop of Alexandria: Charch of, 
49, 114,119, 129,180 
Tlieonas, bishop of Mannarica, 17, 245n54 
Theophihjs, bishop of Alexandria, 33 
Theophilus, bishop of Castabala, 159, 161 
Theophronius, bishop of Tyana, 58, 229 
Thessalonica, 79, 86, 202, 214, 217, 224, 
308nl 

Thmuis, lerrers of Athanasius preserved at, 

187 

Timothy, bishop mi Alexandria (38 1-385), 
241n6 

Timothy Aelurus, bishop of Alexandria, 

186, 187, 188 

Titianus, praetorian prefact, 101, 316n53 

Tirus, bishop of Bosrra, 159 

Toulouse, 151 

Toxandria,69, 227 

Traianus, dux, 163-164 

Trajan, emperor, 35 

Tres Tabernae, 227 

Trieesi'ma, 227 

Tridcntum, 222 

Trier, Athanasius in (335-337), 24, 34,52, 
189, 213; Paul of Constantinople in, 62, 
67-69, 214; audiences of Athanasius with 
Constant in, 66-71, 91; residence of Con- 
statis, 218,224-225; visited by Juhan, 227 
Tmpici, 133 
Troyes, 227 
Turin, 226, 317n60 

Tyrannus,. bishop of Aminoopofis, 96, 266- 
267nn6,14 


Tyre: Athanasius in, 22-23,29, 30, 32, 38 

Olfila, Gothic bishop, 148 
Ullarhome, William, bishop of Birmingham, 
253nl 

Ulpius Limenius (cos. 349), 292n8 
Uranius, bishop of Tyre, 146, 147, 281n29 
Uisacius and Valens, bishops of Singidunum 
and Mursa, acting as pair, 6, 22-24, 117, 
123, 129, 192-194, 272nl; in Serdica, 

72, 76-78, 81; volte fame in 347, 97, 99- 
100 , 113, 192, 202, 207, 231, 244n40; at 
the court of Constants, 130,140, 142, 
144, 276n56,283n56, 284nl; and the 
’blasphemy’ of Sirmium, 138-139, 141, 
143; role at the Council of Ariminum, 
134,144-148,154,285nl5 
Urstcinus, 316n55 

Valachis, 96, 129 

Volens, bishop of Mursa, 108. See also Ur- 
sacius 

Vilens, emperor (364-378), 20, 1S4, 161- 
164, 167-168, 181,288nl4, 291im60 63 
Valens, envoy of Magnenti'us, 103 
Valentia, 221 

Valeminian, emperor (364-375), 20, 161- 
162, 181 
Valentinus, 157 
Valeria, province, 223 
Vercellae, 117 

Venam'o, emperor (350), 101, 105,202, 
220, 279n37, 3!#n3 
Vettfus Justus(eos. 328), 270nll 
Viator, bishop of Aquilcia, 78 
Victor, historian, 101, 269nl 
Vicrorinus, dux, 163 

Victorinas, grammarian, 143, 283nn54-S7, 
307n6 

Vienne, 226-228 
Viminaci um, 34, 41, 128 
Vincentius, bishop of Capua, 65-66, 87, 89, 
258rtll, 275n39 
Vinus Nepodanus (cos. 336), 53 
Vulcacius Rufinus (c*s. 347), 292n8 

White Monastery, 184 

Wilhelm II, German Kaiser, 168 

Zonaras, 205, 305n7 
Zosimus, bishop of Naples, 114 
Zosimus, historian, 66, 310n3 
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The life and writings of Athanasius—so central to the political struggles, 
theological controversies, and ecclesiastic developments of the fourth 
century—constitute an important chapter in the history of the early 
Christian church and the late Roman Empire. As the Bishop of 
Alexandria from 328 to 373, Athanasius came into conflict with no fewer 
than four Roman emperors—Constantine, Constantius, Julian the 
Apostate, and the “AriaiT Valens. In this illuminating reconstruction of 
Athanasius’ career, Timothy D. Barnes analyzes the nature and extent of 
his power, especially as it intersected with the policies of these emperors. 
Focusing on the Bishop’s long struggle with Constantius, who ruled the 
East from 337 to 361, Barnes reveals Athanasius’ role in the struggles 
within Christianity, and in the relations between the Roman emperor 
and the Church at a critical juncture. 

‘‘An indispensable chart for the tricky waters of fourth-century history. 
[Barnes] has written another classic” 

—John F. Drinkwater, The Historian 

“[Barnes] often plays the role of devil’s advocate, scrutinizing our pre¬ 
conceptions about the period and provoking us to think again about 
issues of central importance . . . [A]nother masterpiece of historical 
reconstruction... No review can really do Barnes’s work justice, and it is 
impossible not to admire its richness.” 

—Mark Humphri«6, Classical Review 
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